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Golf US Masters 


O’Meara steals 
his first major 


David Davies at Augusta 


M ARK O'Meara, in amazing 
circumstances, holed a 20- 
foot birdie putt on the 72nd 
hole to win the title at the Augusta 
National Golf Club last Sunday and 
register his first major champi¬ 
onship. 

The winning putt looked to be 
missing the led edge for n large part 
of its journey but it straightened at 
the last moment, caught the rim and 
fell in. Tlie Fioiidau was enveloped 
by his caddie and appeared to be 
close to tears. 

The putt gave him a round of 67. 
after birdies at three of the last four 
holes, and a total of 279 — nine 
under par. He went to the presenta¬ 
tion ceremony to have the Green 
Jacket placed around his shoulders 
by the defending champion — and 
his best Mend in professional golf 
—Tiger Woods. 

O'Meara finished one ahead of 
Fred Couples and David Duval, with 
Jim Ftiryk a further stroke behind. 

As overnight leader Couples was 
keen to prove that you have to win 
two majors in order to be numbered 
among the great. When Dnvid 
Toms, n US Tour journeyman, posted 
a round of 64, He set a target of 283. 

Almost incredibly tlie 58-year-old 
Jack Nicklaus wns among those 
jousting for the tide. One under 
overnight, Nicklaus went to the turn 
in 33 and at that point was only 
three behind Couples. 


The applause for Nicklaus really 
started when he hit a big drive off 
the 1st. No longer was it die polite 
acknowledgement of a golfing 
superstar — this was urgent and 
emotional support for a man in con¬ 
tention. 

He birdierl the long 2nd and then, 
at the 3rd. he was just short of the 
green in two. His chip, which had a 
huge borrow, ran gently curving 
into the hole, and the great man did 
a mock stagger of astonishment. 

At the short 4th he was through 
tlie green, to drop a shot, but putts 
of 6ft and 10ft at the next two holes 
both brought birdies. Another at the 
long 8th and even the leading men 
25 years his junior would surely feel 
the breath of the Bear. But he could 
not get up in two - , his chip, which 
pitched $fi from the hole, spun back 
to 20fl, and he could not hole from 
there. 

As he walked on to the 9th tec he 
was sweating hard and puffing, but 
he hit two good approach shots and, 
with the easiest putt on that devilish 
green, missed from 8ft. If that was a 
disappointment a three-putt at the 
12th proved terminal. Having run 
the first one down to 3ft, Nicklaus 
hit that one 4ft past, and his momen¬ 
tum slowed. He had needed a round 
without any mistakes and that was 
not now going to happen. Nicklaus 
did birdie both the long holes, the 
13th and 15th, but his progress now 
depended on others losing their 
way. 


Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 


Aoross 

6 Born Welch, left off being a 7, a 
2 with twlstad tall (6) 

6 Dance round circle at US city to 
see fair play? (4-2) 

9 Some surprises Elizabeth has In 
the Herbal Bed? (0) 

10 Determination In a friend to be a 
12 7 (8) 

11 County that may plume Itself? 

(4) 

12 County cut short a table with 
subconscious Inspiration (10) 

13 It reduces noise in flight (5-6) 

18 Translating Dante, class used 

Murdochs work (10) 


21. See 22 

22, 211 leave the saga and the 
golden boy returns: I am a 12 7 
(8.4) 

23 Flitch town losing first point 
before the reaper’s been {6} 

24 Beat fellow to turn Into pungent 
12 7(6) 

25 12 7 that produced Queen 
Katherine (6) 


Down 

1 Nuts about Northern king 
turning up as 12 7 (3,5) 

2 Young creature with Its former 
measures (6) 



Watch the birdie . . . American Mark O'Meara celebrates) victory on 
the 18th green at Augu sta photograph: pavid am » ■*» 



Couples wns one of the lending 
pack who clid just that. When he 
won in 1992 he was ridiculously 
lucky at the short 12th. After under¬ 
hitting his tee shot, tlie ball started 
to roll down the bank to Rae's Creek 
— and then stopped halfway down. 


3 French minstrel's run — “le |og", 
possibly (8) 

4 A climb to a posh pub—l shall 
often go with 11 (6) 

5 12 7 native to North-Western 
France (6) 

7 Work person, as it were, 
released from strait (6) 

8 A Conservative before there 
were Conservatives, I am 
starting swearing (11) 

14 Erratic summary of what one of 
Jaques' players had (2-3-3) 

15 Injure a sorcerer after It’s all over 
( 8 ) 

16 Don't possess (as they say) a 
Hampshire town (6) 

17 Pay an Informal visit to the base 
among the rubbish? (4,2) 

19 Discover by guess or by God? 
( 6 ) 

20 12 7 from Egypt In thB sixties, in 
the distant past (6) 


This lime Couples could be heard 
urging his tee-shot Lo “get down", 
and it only just did, stopping a yard 
or so short of the bunker at the 
back. He made his par. 

But it was not long before tlie 
creek came into piay. Couples hit n 
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terrible lee shot at tlie 13th, de» j 
into the woods on the left, a 
seen even by nki Augusta hands. Ht= ■ 
managed a miraculous escape ail 
one blow but then blew his hick b> i 1 
hiding what was, in the circnuv j 
stances, ;m even more terrible it 
than the drive, into the creek aitbe i 
front of the green. There was m ■ 
chance at all of playing it. He hit a 
pour pitch from the drop zone and 
trial meant a double-bogey seven. 
'Hie creek had caught up with him 
«ind for the first time since the first 
round he was not Ihe leader. j 

TliaL position lasted just two 
holes. A towering long iron second 
ni the 15th gave Couples a 3ft eagle 
putt, which he rolled in as if nothing 
untoward had happened. He was 
now level, at eight under, with 
Duval. j 

Ail the time, though, O'Meara I 
was cruising quietly along. Hi-! 
birdied tlie 15lh, just as Duval was: 
dropping a shot at ihe 16th. Wlttn 
O'Meara then birdied tlie 17tli, from 
8ft. he joined the pack of eight- 
u tutors. 

The leading Europeans were Dir- < 
ren Clarke and Colin Montgomerie. • 
In nil at three under par. alongside 
VVmiiIs. Clarke said: “I came hereto 
make the cut. To get into the hip I" 
is just wonderful.” 

Lee Westwood, whose only re¬ 
maining ambition at tlie start wa>lv 
get into ihe top 24. instead went into 
reverse. His round of 78 left him n- 
flecliitg Unit, while he had fallen in 
love with the course last year,* 
year ii felt like being in the ilitw* 
courts. Maybe I'm a little wiser. At 
least I know more places not to hit 
the hall". 

Per-Ulrik Johansson, after a ft 
and Jose Maria OlazAbnl, after a 7-'. 
both ended two-under, and kn 
Woosnam finished with a 7D,forooc 
under, alongside Ernie Els. 


Motor Racing Argantine Grand Prix 


Schumacher strikes again 


Last week’s solution 


□BE3E0GH3 QDEI2Q0O 
QBOQBQQn 
□□□□□□□□□ manna 
UDDQ0EI1D 
Inann □□□□bqbeihq 
a a d d □ a 0 
EanDnni EmDEana 
a □ m o 
HO0QD13P Hnnaaa 
□ a a a □ □ a 
□□□E30D0QOE Htana 
mnmmnaam 
InHUHci cinQaBaHao 
lOHnaanaa 
LQncinQQO nannanD 


Alan Henry In Buenos Aires 

M ichael Schumacher 

scored a brilliant tactical 
victory for Ferrari here Inal 
Sunday, taking advantage of an 
early blunder by race favourite 
David Cnulthiird to dominate 
from the fifth lap to the 72nd. 

It wrb the first time that tlie 
Italian team had won in 
Argentina since the legendary 
Juan Manuel Fangio triumphed 
in 1056 nttlie wheel of a Lauda- 
Ferrari D50. 

Coulthard’s world champion¬ 
ship hopes were dramatically hit 
when Schumacher closed in on 
him and challenged for the lead 
while braking for one of the tight 
in-field hairpins on lap five. The 
Scot ran wide on the entrance, 
allowing Schumacher to slice in¬ 
side, then closed the door on the 
Ferrari which resulted in the 
McLaren-Mercedes being 
launched into a half-spin over 
the left front wheel of its rival. 

Coulthard resumed in 12th 
place, eventually climbing back 
to sixth at the chequered flag—, 
quite an achievement consider¬ 
ing he was briefly rammed off 
the circuit by Jacques 
Vl^leneuve’s Williams during 
their battle for seventh place. • 
Schumacher, got the best out 
ofthe long-awaited new wide 
Goodyear front tyres fitted to bis 
Ferrari, winning fay more than 


22 seconds from Mika 
llakkincn’s Mels ren despite 
making two scheduled stops U» 
the Fiiin'M one. Tlie turning point • 
came on lap 53, when 
Schumacher emerged from jus ^ 
second atop 4.6scc ahead of 
I Inkkincn, who had not been 
able to make up sufficient ( 

ground with his one-stop strat¬ 
egy to get ahead. ! 

Hukkineu then lost sevoi **■ , 
onds on lap 68, with only four 
laps to go, when a rain ub 0 ^ I 
brushed the circuit, frusWWtf j 
his efforts to capitalise on 
Schumacher’s error when be \ 
slid on to the gravel trapjun^ 
fore the start/finish line. 

In third place Eddie Irvine* 11 
a good job in the second Fen*" 
battling hard with the 
of Alexander Wurz in the clo»» 


Fifth place went to Jean"® 
Sauber-Ferrari, the 
continuing despite one otn» 
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Middle East talks'" 
switch to London 





Death of a tyrant... A Khmer Rouge soldier lights the funeral pyre of Pol Pot in the Cambodian forest 
near the Thai border. The Khmer leader, whose reign of terror in tile 1970s took the lives of 2 million 
, Cambodians, died of a heart attack last week. His body was put on display before being cremated photo, ap 

[Pol Pot: the monster we created 


John Pllger witnessed 
Cambodia's killing fields. 

He says Pol Pot's backers, 
China and the West, must 
also be held to account 

I N THE silent humidity of Cambo¬ 
dia in the summer of 1979, 
houses, office blocks, hotels and 
«:hools stood empty. In the ruined 
National Bank, blown up by the 
retreating Khmer Rouge, a pair of 
spectacles rested on a ledger. 

When the afternoon rains broke, 
the streets ran with money as 
thousands of new banknotes were 
hashed into the gutter. Oiphans 
collected and dried them for fuel; 
ine money crackled as it burned. 

As if in a mirage, a pyramid of 
yehicles rose on a football field. It 
included an ambulance, a fire en- 
Jbne and police cars, plus refrigera-, 
J*' washing machines, television 
*■■18, telephones and typewriters. 

brace April 17.1975 - Year Zero 
J the calendar of Pol Pot, the Khmer 
® uge , fender — anybody who 
whu Possessions, anybody 
^ m a or tow n. anybody 
»no knew or worked with fbreign- 
ers had been in mortal danger. 
u a !r?, re . t * lan ® million and a half 
eruJ r a ^ 0l| gh recent discov- 
v^H°l masa Kraves ^ a Yale uni- 
k" 19u “ e3t Uiat figure 
Diir- e ® ffoss underestimate. 

* ^? e three years and eight 
Pot arnl £ at they held power, Pol 
out S Htodfevalists may have 
l»lS thithirdof ^nation. ■ 
to ™o easy and too dangerous 

monster m ^ rPolPotas ^ , tl u e 
truth ia that he and 
cal £S5,^ 0Uie be hlstorl- 
and a great many 


people would be alive today — had 
the United States not helped bring 
them to power, had the govern¬ 
ments of toe US, Britain, China and 
Thailand not supported, armed and 
sustained them. 

The iconic images of toe piles of 
skulls from toe killing fields ought 
to include those who, often at great 
remove in distance and culture,, 
were Pol Pot's accessories and 
Faustian partners lor their own 
imperial purposes. 

To hear Henry Kissinger last 
week deny that toe US, and espe¬ 
cially the Nixon administration, 
bore any responsibility for Cambo¬ 
dia’s horfpr was to hear the truth 
denigrated and our intelligence 
insulted, 

' For Cambodia's nightmare did 
dot begin with Year Zero. It began 
on the eye of the US land invasion of 
neutral Cambodia in 1970, when 
Richard Nixon said to Kissinger, his 
Secretary of state: "If this doesn't 
work, ifU be your ass, Henry." It 
worked — after a fashion. The 
invasion provided a small group of 
Extreme ethnic nationalists with 
Maoist pretensions, the Khmer 
Rouge, with a catalyst for a revo¬ 
lution that had no popular base 
among toe Cambodian people. 

Between 1969 and 1973, US 
bombers killed perhaps 750,000 
Cambodian peasants in an attempt 
to destroy North Vietnamese supply 
bases, many of which did not exist. 

; During one six-month period in 
i973,B-52s dropped more bombs on 
: Cambodians than were dropped on 
Japan during the second woild war. 

! Evidence from US official docu- 
1 merits, declassified in i987, leaves 
rio doubt that this American terror 
Was critical in Pol Pot’s drive for 
power. They are using [the bomb¬ 


ing) as the main theme of their pro¬ 
paganda," reported the CIA director 
of operations on May 2,1973. This 
approach has resulted in toe suc¬ 
cessful recruitment of a number of 
young men (and] the propaganda 
has been most effective among 
refugees subjected to B-52 strikes ” 

What Kissinger and Nixon had 
begun, Pol Pot completed. Had the 
US and China allowed it, Cambo¬ 
dia's suffering could have stopped 
when Vietnam finally responded to 
years of Khmer Rouge attacks 
across its border and liberated the 
country in January 1979. But almost 
Immediately toe US began secretly 
backing Pol Pot In exile. By January 
1980 die US was funding Pol Pot's 
beaten forces in Thailand. 

The extent of this support — 
$85 million from 1980-86 — was 
only revealed six years later. In < 
November 1980 direct contact was 
made, between the Reagan White 
House arid toe Khmer Rouge when 
Ray Cline, a former deputy director 
of the CIA, made a clandestine visit 
to Pol Pot's operational base inside 
Cambodia. 

Cline was then a foreign policy 
adviser to, president-elect Ronald 
Reagan. Within a year some 50 CIA 
agentB were running toe secret US 
war against Vietnameseoccupied 
Cambodia from the US embassy in 
Bangkok and along toe Thai-Cam- 
bodlan border 

Washington's aim was to appease 
China, the great Soviet foe and Pol 
Pofsmost enduring backer, and to. 
use a rehabilitated Khmer Rouge to 
bring pressure on the source ,of 
their recent humiliation jri the 
continued on page 7, 

Martin Woolfacott, page 12 
Obituary, page 30 


Lucy Ward in Qaza City and 
David Sharrock In Jerusalem 

T ONY BLAIR hailed a break¬ 
through in the Middle East 
peace process on Monday 
when American in vital ion a to a 
meeting in London un May 4 were 
accepted by the Palestinian leader, 
Yasser Arafat, and Israel's prime 
minister, Binyamin Netanyahu. 

After talks with Mr Blnir in Gaza, 
Mr Amfat said die British prime 
minister's visit hHd "restored hope" 
to the Palestinians. 

However. Palestinians and Israelis 
have serious reservations about 
what can be achieved at the London 
meeting. 

Mr Blair has been keen lo stress 
that his initiative should not "cut 
across" proposals put forward by 
the United States to restart toe 
peace process and accelerate moves 
towards a final settlement. The talks 
have been stalled for a year over 
Israeli plans to build Jewish settle¬ 
ments on occupied land and by 
Islamic suicide bombings. 

The Israelis have balked at the 
US plan for a 13 per cent withdrawal 
from the Went Bank and a freeze on 
settlement construction, and Pales¬ 
tinians inaiBptoat, contrary to Israeli 
claims, th^y|JWoingaU they can to 
combat falaqjjlle militants. 

"I hope very much in the next few 
weeks there will be meetings that 
can take place, whether It’s in Lon¬ 
don or elsewhere, where people can 
hammer out an agreement," Mr 
Blair told school students In Ga2a. 
He said toe meetings should tackle 
how the parties could meet out¬ 
standing obligations under interim 
peace deals before moving on to 
negotiations on a final settlement 
The Israeli and Palestinian lead¬ 
ers are expected to meet separately 
in London with the US secretary of 
state, Madeleine Albright to discuss 
the main land-for-peace agenda. 

Mr Blair held a final round of 
discussions with Mr Netanyahu on 
Tuesday before returning home, his 
five-day tour of the Middle East 
apparently garlanded with success. 

"There is no doubt that people 
here have been impressed by what 
we have been able to achieve in 
Ulster," he said. "It showed to the 
leaders here that we had something 
concrete to offer and has helped 
clear the logjam.” 

However, Ahmed Tibi, a senior 
Arafat aide, accused Mr Netanyahu 
of playing games. The prime minis¬ 
ter is interested in having as many 
meetings as possible so that he can 
come out and tell reporters that' 
there is progress," Mr Tibi told 
Israeli army radio. "Tlie point ia that 
the prime minister lias! to agr^e to 
the American proposals ' on the 
agenda, on redeployment, on the 
Cessation of unilateral actions, in¬ 
cluding settlement building." 

| Mr Netanyahu was non-commit¬ 
tal about what ground the London 


talks would cover. “We have lalked 
of a number of possibilities. They 
involve the bilateral working out u( 
problems, but 1 prefer to wail until 
Mr Blair lias n chance lo complete 
his rounds,'' lie said. 

A cabinet statement, however, 
dampened ex pec lal ions of n Loudon 
breakthrough. “Wo are not talking 
about European mediation or an 
international conference, hut the 
possibility of a meeting which would 
take place in Europe," it said. 

Mr Netanyahu's rightwiug justice 
ministcr. Tsahi Hanegbi, added: 
“The British are not supposed to bo 
involved in direct negotiations be¬ 
tween us and the Palestinians. Ilu-y 
would host a meeting mul by doing 
so perhaps gain some prestige, 
which would nut cost us anything.” 

Egypt’s foreign minister Amr 
Moussa summed up the mood of 
Arab leaders when he said he wns 
sceptical about the value of a Lon¬ 
don meeting unless Mr Netanyahu 
accepted Washington’s plan. Israeli 
policy was only "to enter into circles 
and waste as much time aB posable". 

I It is not lack of will that prevents 
Mr Netanyahu from acting: his 
problem is parliamentary arith¬ 
metic. The smaller voices in his 
coalition, those which still dream of 
Greater Israel, now wield dispropor¬ 
tionate power. They are holding the 
majority of Israelis to ransom. 

However much pressure Wash¬ 
ington can bring to bear in the 
coming weeks, there can be no 
fundamental breakthrough this side 
of a general election. 

Even more depressing]/, the rise 
of the religious right and the frag¬ 
mentation of the old political hege¬ 
mony into a kaleidoscope of special 
and ethnic interest groups spells 
further disaster for the left, where 
the ObIo enthusiasts dwell. 


Afghans agree 
shaky truce 


War on cocaine 
turns toxic 

Unionists back 
Ulster peace 

Euro set to be 
cash to stash 


Age old wisdom 
wins top US prize 


.Austria 1 AB30 
Belgium BF8Q 
Denmark DK17 


Germany DM4 
Greece DR 500 

Italy L 3,600 


Male ; 60c 

Netherlands Q6 
Norway NK16 
Portugal E300 
Saudi Arabia SR B.60 
Span P300 
Sweden SK19 
Switzerland SF3.BO 


































2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Bean-counters deliver 
a blow to NZ’s future 


\JOUR recent reports on the 
W effect of market forces gone 
berserk in New Zealand are hoth 
accurate and timely (April 12. 
March 15). Such is the sway of New 
Riglit ideology here that politicians 
and commentators now speak of the 
health, arts and education “Indus* 
tries" without apparent discomfort 

The disastrous power loss in cen¬ 
tral Auckland and the ever-growing 
waiting lists for surgery have been 
the most visible consequences to 
date, but the ticking of other time 
bombs gets ever louder. The myopia 
of the bean-counters is now threaten¬ 
ing our already precarious world po¬ 
sition in science and technology. New 
Zealand’s investment in research and 
development, currently at 0.59 per 
cent of the GDP, has always been well 
below the Organisation of Economic 
Cooperation and Development’s 
average of 0.80 per cent Even more 
alarming is the persistent reluctance 
of New Zealand businesses to Invest 
in research and development; among 
the OECD countries, New Zealand 
boasts the lowest proportion of high 
and medium technology exports by a 
considerable margin. 

New Zealand's science and re¬ 
search policy was overhauled in the 
early 1990s, with the creation of 
Crown Research Institutes (CRIs) 
from the former discipline-based in¬ 
stitutes and the establishment of the 
ominously-named Public Good Sci¬ 
ence Fund (PGSF). Then the stated 
intention was to raise government 
input to the OECD mean, and en¬ 
courage greater private investment 
in development. Of course other 
priorities have long since overtaken 
the former commitment. 

The PGSFe title is not the only 
aspect of the reforms reminiscent of 
the Soviet Union. Bids to the PGSF 


must demonstrate “relevance" to 
the New Zealand economy before a 
high quality of science, and docu¬ 
mentation from the government 
office responsible for administration 
speaks of "purchasers", “providers", 
"outputs" and "contracts". As It is 
now politicians, administrators and 
accountants who decide what is 
science for the public good, scien¬ 
tists have been effectively reduced 
to contract seasonal workers some¬ 
what akin to fruit pickers. 

The effect of all this? A substan¬ 
tial proportion of the country’s top 
scientific brainpower and tax rev¬ 
enue is now devoted to achieving 
such revolutionary breakthroughs 
as (lie removal of sap stains from 
pinewood or assessing the effect of 
motorway spray on the perfor¬ 
mance of solar cells (both are gen¬ 
uine examples). Not surprisingly, 
business la now even less inclined 
to co-operate in endeavours of this 
calibre than before. Although there 
is considerable anecdotal evidence 
of a decline in morale among 
scientists in both the CRIs and the 
universities, the former are contrac¬ 
tually barred from making public 
statements critical of government 
policy. 

Douglas Russell, 

Auckland, New Zealand 


Hopes ride 
on Irish peace 

L IKE millions of Irish people I 
have nervously watched the past 
few weeks unfold In Northern 
Ireland (Mitchell Warns of terrorist 
threat to Irish peace deal, April 19). 
At 34, my memories have never 
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included peace-time in Ireland. It is 
remarkable to think that we could 
be on the verge of achieving this. 

I have immense respect for my 
country, its people and its past. How¬ 
ever, l believe, as many other young 
Irish men and women do, that our 
loyally to the past, admirable as it 
may be, has stopped us from mov¬ 
ing forward. Hopefully Easter 1998 
will now make its way into the his¬ 
tory books as the time peace was 
found in Northern Ireland. 

Eilish Doherty, 

Sydney, Australia 


INCREDIBLY, then, there is a deal. 
I This represents a triumph for poli¬ 
tics over violence. The question now 
is whether the parties’ respective 
constituencies will be similarly far¬ 
sighted. 

David Trimble feces the hardest 
job in selling this deal. He has not 
moved as far as Gerry Adams, but 
he has given up things he held, not 
things he felt he was entitled to. He 
must try to sell his position as a suc¬ 
cess, given his leadership role 
within the new assembly; Adams 
can just go along grudgingly. 

If the Ulster people bring this 
agreement down, it should be made 
clear to them that the British gov¬ 
ernment will no longer be in a posi¬ 
tion to fund the entire costs of 
security and the expense of policing 
contentious parades. 

Nick Martin-dark, 

London 


A RETHINK of attitudes to Europe 
/i would offer exdling possibilities. 
We need to move beyond our politi¬ 
cally illiterate attitude to a European 
federal unit based on regions. Imag¬ 
ine a situation in which England, 
Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland 
and the Republic of Ireland were con¬ 
tributing members of a federal Eu¬ 
rope. Anti Imagine the effects this 
would have on relationships between 
our communities. 

The European Court could help 
resolve problems, and subsidiarity, 
together with social and Economic 
convergence, could be powerful 
progressive forces. 

J R Turner, 

Teffbrd, Shropshire 


Too close 
for comfort 


r)ETER PRESTON'S piece on the 
/ close links between the United 
States and all its cultural colonies 
deserves our close attention (little 
Rock seems closer than Calais, 
April 5). It seems to me that a suit¬ 
able metaphorical representation 
for the US is the cuckoo — it grows 
too big for the nest it usurps and 
destroys what provides its support 
like all bullies it needs standing up 
to, which at least the French have 
attempted to do. 

While there is much that is fine 
about the US until it develops some 
socio-psychologicAl awareness of its 
place in the world and learns that 
there are other cultures of distinct 
value, it must remain the cuckoo 
and not the eagle. "The US right or 
wrong" is symptomatic of the naive 
approach to world affairs that has 
led to considerable embarrassment 
for the US in many of Its worldwide 
adventures. The ignorance of most 
of US citizens about the rest of the 
world lias been documented many 
times, most recently in the sugges¬ 
tion that US media are to concen¬ 
trate yet more strongly on 
home-produced and home-focused 
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material — strange really for a coun¬ 
try that has been the long-term host 
for mass immigration. 

However, the dependence of 
politicians on such an essentially 
uninformed electorate reinforces 
insularity and conformism, the gun 
culture, the vengeful society seen in 
the increasing numbers of execu¬ 
tions across the country and to a 
rampant capitalist ethic in which 
money is all and where, as Jim 
Hoagland (April 12) points out, 
"social justice, the integrity of our 
leaders, US leadership in the world 
. . . have . . . been driven to the 
margins". 

So much for the claims that the 
US is the freest or most democratic 
country. These features, in turn, 
allow free rein to those who provide 
the superficialities that are the cul¬ 
tural exports about which Preston 
worries. 

David Blest, 

University of Tasmania, 

Launceston, Australia 


P ETER PRESTON Is quite right: 

the United States is a “deeply 
foreign land" which has been made 
to feel artificially familiar to con¬ 
sumers of American mass culture 
worldwide. Britain has been particu¬ 
larly fertile soil because of shared 
language and historical ties, factors 
that have been exploited to the full 
by the likes of Rupert Murdoch, who 
owns US entertainment factories and 
media outlets, for their products on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Britain's continental neighbours 
in their (relative) enthusiasm for the 
pan-European ideal seem more 
mindful than the British of the fact 
that European geopolitical and eth¬ 
nic rivalries have been responsible 
for the biggest mass slaughter in 
human history. In the final analysis, 
that doleful history is why Little 
Rock should not be allowed to seem 
closer than Calais. 

Nigel Bramuiell, 

Kalamazoo. Michigan, USA 


Cold stare of 
Russian history 

I A f L WEBB, the re-viewer, and 
V It DM Thomas, the aullior, have 
got a few things right about Solzhen¬ 
itsyn (Voice of history. April 5). But 
cornering him to Lenin is like com¬ 
paring a fireman to an arsonist be¬ 
cause they were both at the fire. 

The rather lurid quote from 
Thomas’s book, which conjures 
"Lenin and Solzhenitsyn, staring 
cold-eyed at each other across the 
corpse-filled gorge of the 20th cen¬ 
tury". seems to Imply that someone 
other than Lenin put those corpses 
there. Conjury indeed. Lenin de¬ 
tested Russia; Solzhenitsyn is noth¬ 
ing If not a Russian patriot and a 
nationalist 

Lenin murdered and incarcerated 
possibly millions; Solzhenitsyn ef¬ 
fectively eulogised and immor¬ 
talised all those dead in The Gulag 
Archipelago, having first spent a 
good deal of his life In the concen¬ 
tration camps founded by the 1 fellow 
"across the gorge". 

But the greatest absurdity comes 
at the end of the article. Whether 
Webb’s gaff or Thomas's I know 
not, but to turn Solzhenitsyn’s 
mastodon — frozen in the ice and 
hacked and eaten instantly upon dis¬ 
covery by starving prisoners — into 
a salamander is a sleight-of-hand 
that inspires little confidence in all 
the author’s other observations. 
Alexander Maiddn, 

Toronto, Canada ' 
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Briefly 


r HE United Nations Development 
Programme administrator. Jama 
Speth, stresses that "a consensus |oq 
development aid] has been forged to 
include the developing countries’ 
(April 12). If the UNDP has to dray 
attention to the fact that its main con¬ 
stituency has actually been isdski 
in strategic planning, we need look 
no further for the causes of failure. 
Incidentally, the consensus, forged 
by the European Union and UNDP, 
is "to promote private enterprise, 
human rights and democracy"-in 
that order presumably. 

Alison Martin Katz, 

Geneva, Switzerland 


\A/rrH the forest fires in Brazil 
V V the curtain goes up on the final 
act in the tragedy of the Amazon 
Indians, traditionally the stewards of 
that part of our ecosystem (March 
29). However, the fires there and in 
AbU are a tragedy for us all. By any 
criterion — whether it i6 the plight oi 
the Yanomami, the importance of 
forests to the global ecology, the dev¬ 
astation caused by the fires beyond 
national boundaries, or the forests' 
value to multinational corporations 
and therefore to many of the world's 
developed economies—enlightened 
self-interest dictates that the nations 
of the world should unite to pour 
physical and financial resources into 
these regions in order to combat the 
infernos. 

Nigel Lindup, 

Geneva, Switzerland 


T HE article about the Millennium 
Dome stated that the project 
"lacks a grand idea’ (March 8). An 
appropriate theme would be an eco¬ 
logical one: namely, how can w 
protect the global environment and 
hence guarantee the survival of the 
human species for another 1.000 
years? It would be inspiring to 
young people and could be the 
showcase for many new technolo¬ 
gies. By adopting such a theme, the 
organisers of the Dome exhibition 
could counter charges that it is a 
hugely expensive irrelevance. 

Neil McCutcheon, 

Tumn. Upper West Regiou, Ghana 

A BRIAN SEARLE, In his piece 
r\ on Henri Cartier Bresson, com; 
plains about him being “cloister™ 
from the world (February 22). But 
photographer travels in a kind 0 
isolation bubble because he mu . 
separate himself from the scene 
order to see it; to be constantly oui- 
side, looking in. Searle doubts^ : 
“the world can fell Info P'fLI 
readily... so spontaneously.. 
it can and does a thousand tune* > 
minute, or second, but Is gone 
instant. The trick la to be there, *» 
ready, when it does. 

Ken Stratton, 

Tokyo Japan 
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Afghan foes agree truce 


Suza nne Qoldonberg In Kabul 

T HE Americans came bearing 
pens; the Afghans welcomed 
them with rolls of carpets and 
the hides of small animals. But by 
I the time the day of diplomacy came 
to an end last week, President Clin¬ 
ton's special envoy had extracted a 
promise of a ceasefire and peace 
negotiations from men who have 
been making war for a generation. 

‘It appears to be a break¬ 
through,” BUI Richardson, the 
United States ambassador to the 
United Nations, said after a three- 
hour meeting with Mullah Mo¬ 
hammed Rabbani, the acting 
president of the Islamist Taliban 
militia, which controls the capital, 
Kabul, and most of Afghanistan. 

He said the Taliban and the north¬ 
ern alliance, who rule the country's 
north, had agreed to a ceasefire be¬ 
fore direct talks, to be held under 
UN auspices in Islamabad this week 
—exactly 20 years after the commu¬ 
nist revolution started Afghanistan 
on its path of destruction. 

They had also agreed to ex- 

Nigeria poll 
is walkover 
for Abacha 

Matthew Toatevln In L agos 

N IGERIA'S presidential election 
will be a simple vole of “yes” or 
no" for the military ruler, General 
Sani Abacha, a senior government 
uificial said on Tuesday. 

. Gen Abacha, who seized power 
: m 1993. became the only candidate 
far the presidential elections in 
August after winning the nomina¬ 
tion of all five registered parties on 
. Monday. 

i . Hassan Yu9uf Khalifa of the Tran- 
I sition Implementation Committee, 

! oyenttfiirur. Ml^nn'n - -*•*-- 

, used plan to restore democracy, 
said Gen Abacha would still need to 
face a ballot even after securing the 
backing of all five parties. "As a con- 
soosus candidate there is still a 
need for him to fece election accord- 
fa? to the draft constitution," he 
“People should be given the 
chance to vote yeB or no." 

Gen Abacha’8 victory has already 
teen condemned by local opposl- 
bon and democracy groups, which 
dismiBa the transition plan for 
restoring democracy to the country. 

|he United States and Britain 
Quickly attacked the election 
walkover. 'There's nothing about 
Nigeria’s political evolution in the 
fast few months that strikes me as 
very democratic at all," the US state 
epartment spokesman, James 
"Ubin, said in Washington. “It ap- 
te a f s that the government of Nige- 
®i8 manipulating the transition in 
foer to secure the nomination of 
Jttal Abacha as the sole candl- 

A minister at Britain’s Foreign Of- 
ice Jony Lloyd, said; Tt is difficult 
see how an election in which only 
* single candidate is put forward by 
hirf 8 terod parties can be 
^ free, fair and inclusive." 
iWt r D 'fo'fotnes have hung the 
nJiu , a Possible extension of 
Sanctions <*er Nigeria unless a 
U?™* of.democracy Is restored 
ytaT -—Reuters . . 


change prisoners and allow the UN 
to carry out humanitarian activities. 
However, on Monday talks between 
the UN and the Tkliban on resuming 
aid were called off after the Afghans 
accused the UN’s aid co-ordinator of 
being opposed to their policies. 

Mr Richardson said that fee Tali¬ 
ban, who have earned opprobrium 
for their harsh treatment of women, 
had agreed to let female doctors 
work and women resume their edu¬ 
cation. However, the extent of the 
gains is uncertain: women doctors 
already treat female patients, 
though in separate hospitals feat 
are in a miserable condition, and the 
Taliban have said that women will 
be allowed to go to university once 
segregated institutions have been 
built. 

Mr Richardson is the most senior 
US official to visit Afghanistan since 
Henry Kissinger in 1974. "President 
Clinton wants peace in Afghanistan 
he said. “We don't want to look at 
the pa9t, we want to look at the fu¬ 
ture. We want America to take part 
in fee reconstruction of Afghanistan.” 

That is what the people of Jeday 


Mayan, In southern Kabul, are hop¬ 
ing. The district has been bombed 
so relentlessly feat only a few walls 
survive. “If peace comes, we can 
build our houses, everything will be 
cheap, and my children can go to 
school,” said Bibi Zada, her voice 
muffled by fee blue chador feat 
completely enclosed her and which 
the Taliban decrees all Afghan 
women must wear. 

Amid the devastation, Mr Richard¬ 
son had his first encounter with the 
Taliban's puritanlsm: an austere wel¬ 
come at fee airport by junior offi¬ 
cials, and a reminder to the press 
accompanying him that photography 
of fee human form is banned. 

The Americans soon left the capi¬ 
tal's ruins behind, flying over the 
snow-capped peaks of the Hindu 
Kush lo encounter the relics of the 
former conuminist regime in the 
northern alliance. 

At Sheberghan, the headquarters 
of General Abdul Rashid Dostam, 
who provides the military muscle to 
the opponents of the Taliban, they 
were greeted by a lavish, officially 
orchestrated spectacle. 


Schoolchildren, clasping bunches 
of carnations, sang hymns for peace 
specially written for his visit Then 
Mr Richardson faced a razor-sharp 
line of Gen Dostam's dignitaries: 
tribal elders in striped robes, air 
force pilots in camouflage uniforms, 
and — in a calculated dig at the Thl- 
iban—women doctors and teachers. 

There was more on the road into 
town: thousands of people holding 
aloft pictures of Gen Dostam and 
banners reading: “We kindly re¬ 
quest the US to enhance its efforts 
for the discontinuation of war In 
Afghanistan.” 

The northern alliance was effusive 
about the prospects for peace. “By 
fee coming of fee Americans, I am 
80 per cent sure that peace will come 
to Afghanistan.” Gen Dostam said. 

But Mr Richardson admitted hav¬ 
ing doubts about the outcome of 
bilks between the Talibnn and die 
alliance, whose leaders arc driven 
by animosity and mistrust, "ll de¬ 
pends on deeds and not just words. 
But we have made progress." 

His caution was shared by Ghu- 
1am Farooqi, a Talib fighter in 
Kabul. “The people are happy that 
he is here, but we don’t know what 
will come of it. We have seen so 
many delegations come and go." 




Alex Duval Smith In Qeorge 1 

S HAKING with rage and shout¬ 
ing “they want to destroy me 
and my people", P W Botha skinned 
out of court last week after hearing 
a second day of damning evidence 
from official documents, implicating 
him . in apartheid crimes during his 
time as South Africa's leader. 

As fee contempt case against the 
82-yenr-old former president was ad¬ 
journed for six weeks after only one 
witness was called, he realised he 
would not, at least for now, be able 
to refute allegations against him. 

Rising from his seat, Mr Botha 
cursed his lawyers and slammed his 
fist against ,the court railings. “I 
have a right to be protected by the 
court Untested accusations have 
been made by‘the witness and dis¬ 
tributed throughout the world. I saw 
it on television." 

The former prime minister and 
nrnudent had . been brought to 


George regional court east of Cape | 
Town, for ignoring a subpoena to 
appear before the Truth and Recon¬ 
ciliation Commission (TRC). . It 
wants to question him about his 
chairmanship of the Btate security 
council, which directed undercover 
operations in fee 1980s. 

Taking the witness stand for the 
second day, the TRC’a executive 
secretary, Paul van Zyl, leafed 
through state documents which he 
said Indicated that Mr Botiia had 
created a climate conducive to gross 
human righto violations and which 
condoned sy8tematic torture.. 1 

Mr van Zyl read from the minutes 
of one meeting of fee state security 
council, which ordered “the identifi¬ 
cation and elimination of revolution¬ 
ary leaders, particularly those wife 
charisma".: 

Another document ordered the 
"physical destruction of the revolu¬ 
tionary organisations, to whit pea- 


The Week 


C ROWDS of supporters 
greeted Tehran’s mayor, 
Gholamhossein KarhaschJ, on 
his release after 11 nights in 
detention. His arrest, on corrup¬ 
tion charges, sparked widespread 
protests and a row between mod¬ 
erates and conservatives. 


H OPES of progress in talks 
between North and South 
Korea in Beijing were dashed 
when fee two sides flailed to 
agree on a deal to break four 
years of deadlock. 

Le Monde, page 15 


C OSMIC thunderstorms are 
raging in fee far reaches of 
space, generating wind speeds of 
more than 400kra a second and 
temperatures hotter than the 
Sun. Solar winds, page 23 


A VIATION regulators in the 
US proposed overhauling 
fee wiring of Boeing 737s after 
investigations into fee crash of 
a TWA 747 airliner, which ex¬ 
ploded near New York in 19l>6. 
raised doubts about the safety of 
the fuel monitoring system. 

Fasten seat-belts, page 32 


T HE 1 nternational Committee 
of fee Red Cross bus man¬ 
aged to send an aid package con¬ 
taining medical supplies, clothes 
and magazines to 10 relief work¬ 
ers held hostage in Somalia. 


B oris yeltsin new t<> 

Japan, tearing Russia in fee 
hands of Sergei Kiriyenko, who 
this week faces a third and final 
vote of confidence as prime 
minister in the Duma, the oppo¬ 
sition-dominated lower house. 


A man collapses as he waits for United Nations food aid to be distributed in TWelcthou, Sudan, where 
famine has put thousands of people at risk photograph: cor we exjfka 


Botha vents fury on his accusers 


, country or out, by any overt or 
covert means necessary”. The ob¬ 
jective was "to make fee rotten 
areas clean before they become too 
infected. TO establish feat requires 
a lot of violence from our aide, 
regardless of. fee international re¬ 
action 1 *.. 

For each of the 60 or so docu¬ 
ments he read from, Mr van Zyl, a 
lawyer, underlined that the TRC 
merely wanted to call him to a hear¬ 
ing to clarify Mr Botha's role. 

Mr Botha’s lawyers attempted to 
stall the case by frequently asking 
for farther documents to be pro- 
■ duced by fee TRC. This led the 
prosecutor, Bruce Morrison, to call 
for an adjournment to June 1. 

It is unlikely now that Mr Botha 
will ever appear before a TRC hear¬ 
ing since the body's statutory 
period for calling witnesses expires 
soon. The TRC Is due to report to 
President Nelson Mandela at the 
end of July. > 


-I N thnthna aatanloliAil..- 

I even meaze-gtalted-ltallfins, 
General Francesco Delfino, one 
of the country’s most senior po¬ 
licemen, was arrested and held 
on suspicion of profiting from 
the kidnapping of a friend. 


A GENERATION of leftwing 
terrorism In Germany came 
to an end when fee Red Army 
Faction, the guerrilla and terror¬ 
ist organisation born in the radi¬ 
cal student revolts of the 1960s, 
announced it was disbanding. 


S USPECTED separatist guer¬ 
rillas shot dead 20 people, 
mostly Hindus, In Kashmir, 
India’s only Muslim majority 
state. 


A BOEING-727 Jet with 61 
people aboard crashed into 
mountains on the outskirts of 
the Colombian capital Bogotd 
shortly after take-off, leaving no 
sign of survivors. 


T HE Nobel prize-winning poet 
and philosopher Octavio Paz 
has died In Mexico aged 84* 


The US company Monsanto has riot 
called lor genetically modified foods. 
to be separated at source, as stated 
last week (US chemical firm admits - 
PR errors, page 5). ■ 
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Drugs crops face 

‘toxic rain’ from US 


GUARDIAN ft©!, 

Apl2jt S 


Jeremy Laima rd In Bogota 

T HE warning is clear: "Caution 
—Do not apply near desirable 
trees or other woody species. 
Exposure of even a small part of a 
plant root system may cause severe 
plant injury or death. 1 ' So reads the 
labelling on the herbicide Spike 20P, 
orTebuthiuron. 

But against the advice of Green¬ 
peace, the Worldwide Fund for 
Nature, and even the manufacturers, 
Dow Agrosciences, United States 
officials in BogotA say Tebuthiuron 
is their choice to bolster the aerial 
destruction of coca leaf cultivation 
deep in Colombia's southern rain¬ 
forests. 

J While the debate focuses on 
Tebuthiuron, which has been suc¬ 
cessfully used around the world to 
clear vegetation on roadsides and 
railway cuttings, many claim that 
the US is wasting its time and 
money trying to reduce cocaine pro¬ 
duction by eradicating coca crops. 

Last year one US operative de¬ 
scribed the fumigation efforts as 
"pissing in the wind", and US statis¬ 
tics support his view. About 20,000 
acres of coca leaf have been 
fumigated since 1994, but cultiva¬ 
tion has steadily risen each year. 

The most common criticism is 
that US measures will not work in 
the face of fierce demand. The US 
embassy In BogotA claims that 
Washington's anti-narcotics effort is 
focused on domestic demand, but 
studies suggest that 65 per cent of 
the expenditure is aimed at the sup¬ 
ply side abroad. 

Nevertheless Luis Eduardo Parra, 
Colombia’s environmental assessor 
for coca eradication, says fumig¬ 
ation must be part of a broader 
attack. The majority of ether and 
acetone needed to produce good 
Vaffly cocaine is imported from the 

'-TA^eport^the. National univerl 
sity in Bogota claims that coca 
fumigation is counterproductive. 
Growers move deeper into the 
Jungle and plant more to absorb the 
ri9k of losses. Prices are pushed up, 
adding incentives to traffickers. 


while, without an economically viable 
crop replacement scheme, small 
l growers are put out of business, 
contributing to widespread poverty 
and a swelling of guerrillas ranks. 

US officials say that coca erad¬ 
ication is going well under the 
circumstances, although they are 
hampered by harassment from left- 
wing rebels and problems associ¬ 
ated with Glifosate — their current 
herbicide. 

Glifosate is a liquid that cannot be 
applied in rainy or windy conditions. 
Pilots are obliged to fly low and 
slowly, making them vulnerable to 
guerrilla sniper fire. The advantage 
of Tebuthiuron. a granular chemi¬ 
cal, is that it can be applied in all 
weathers from a higher altitude. 

The US embassy in Bogotd 
quotes studies by Charles Helling, a 
scientist in the US ministry of 
agriculture, which conclude that 
Tebuthiuron can be used in the rain¬ 
forest without risk to humans or the 
environment. 

But Dow Agrosciences, which 
warns that treatment should be well 
away from surrounding vegetation 
and that the chemical can easily 
contaminate ground water, does not 
want its product tried in Colombia. 

“It is our desire that Tebuthiuron 
not be used for coca eradication," a 
spokesman for the company said. “It 
could be very risky where the 
terrain has slopes, rainfall Is 
significant, desirable plants are 
nearby, and application is made 
under less than ideal conditions" 

A decision on using Tebuthiuron 
is expected from Colombia’s 
National Drugs Council this month. 

Mr Parra is in favour of its use. 
“Dow’s reluctance to allow Tebuthi¬ 
uron to be used In Colombia is a re¬ 
sult of their experiences in Vietnam, 
not fears over the chemical itself. 
The US government stranded the 

are nervous of a new partnership." 

• Colombia’s leading human rights 
lawyer, Eduardo Umana Mendoza, 
was shot dead in Bogota last 
weekend by three people claiming 
to be journalists. 



Court victory for Australian dockers 

Mark Bondeloh In Melbourne civil trial can be held on the conspir- I step in protecting the jobs of other 

TSLtaf *£=i= EiWtfSWH - * 


I union scored a surprise victory 
on Tuesday when a court ordered 
the firm Patrick Stevedores to rein¬ 
state 1,400 dockers it sacked two 
weeks ago. The Federal Court, hear¬ 
ing a union allegation that Patrick 
had schemed with the government 
and National Farmers Federation 
againat the Maritime Union of Aus¬ 
tralia (MUA), said Patrick may have 
engaged in an Illegal conspiracy. 

"There is an arguable case that 
the Patrick owners and Patrick em- 

“Based in an unlawful 
conspiracy, juuge 

I have concluded that the orders 
should be made,” Judge"N8rQn5I3~ 
the court 

The interim order — against 
which Patrick immediately said it 
would appeal — holds until a foil 


Conference seeks to ease Iraqi misery 


civil trial can be held on the conspir¬ 
acy accusation. A hearing to discuss 
the format of the trial will be held 
next month. 

The court decision appeared to 
be a major blow for Australia’s con¬ 
servative government, which has 
backed Patrick in its anti-union cam¬ 
paign. 

Shares in Lang Corp Ltd, 
Patrick’s parent company, fell 
sharply on the news and were then 
suspended by the Australian Stock 
Exchange. Lang's share price had 
risen strongly since security guards 
evicted the MUA members from 
Patrick terminals. 

“two io me iiibi step in pursuing 
justice for the 2,000 MUA workers 
"sacked on the night of April 7," the 
MUA national secretary, John 
Coombs, said in a statement. 
Patrick also sacked 600 part-time 
workers. This is also an important 


step in protecting the jobs of other 
Australian workers from ruthless 
employers,’’ he said. 

Mr Coombs said the court deri¬ 
sion marked a turning point in the 
battle to prove that the dismissal of 
Patrick's entire workforce was 
illegal. He demanded that Patrick 
immediately open its gates around, 
the country to the MUA workforce' 
to make Australian ports fully, 
operational again. | 

Meanwhile Australian farmers; 
said that plans to break union pick-1 
ets at docks across the nation were 
well advanced and their trucks 
would roll in against the pickets this 

But the prime minister, John 
Howard, told the farmere thflt, 
although lie understood their anger 
and frustration at seeing produce 
rotting on the docks, they should 
not break the law .—Reuters 


Ian Black _ 

B RITAIN Strove to find new 
ways this week to help ordi¬ 
nary Iraqis who are “living in 
misery*'. But It insisted that 
sanctions must stay in place 
until Saddam Hussein complies 
with United Nations resolutions. 

Experts from the UN, the 
European Union and charities 
met in London for a conference 
looking at the practicalities of 
I humanitarian relief in the face 

I of obstruction by Baghdad and 
I angry questions about the 
I effects of sanctions. 

I “People throughout the world 

j are very concerned about the 

/ suffering of the people of Iraq," 

j the International Development 
Secretary, Clare Short, told 

/ delegates. “We are here to 

/ explore whether we con help." j 

/ Emma Bonino, the EU 

I commissioner for humanitarian 
affairs, gave eloquent expression 
to jnountiqg unease at the I 

human cost of containing the I 


Iraq! dictator. “From a strictly 
humanitarian point of view, 
implementing the sanctions 
Imposed on Iraq to the bitter 
end and leaving things at that 
will not do,” she said. 

The two-day conference was 
called by the British Foreign 
Secretary, Robin Cook, to 
respond to Arab anger and wider 
concern about the humanitarian 
crisis after February’s standoff 
over UN weapons inspections. 

But Iraq condemned the event 
as “evil" while Syria, Jordan and 
Thrkey refused to attend. Iraq 
says 1.5 million people have 
died due to shortages of medi¬ 
cine, medical supplies and food 
since tiie oil embargo and other 
sanctions were Imposed after its 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990. 

Britain and tile United States 
have accused President Saddam 

of delaying purchases of food 
and medical supplies for the 
country's 22 million people and 
sabotaging distribution efforts, 
while spending lavishly on 


himself and his Inner circle. 

“We are in no doubt that 
Saddam Hussein and not the UN 
is responsible for the parious 
humanitarian conditions Inside 
Iraq,” said a senior Foreign 
Office official. 

, “OurpoHcyls not some strange 
ideological stance butthe posi¬ 
tion of the UN. Certain things 
have to be done for sanctions to 
end. And they can be done.” 

The talks are focusing on ways 
to help the UN implement a new 
deal to let Iraq sell $5.3 WUIon 
worth of oil every she months, up 
from $2 billion. British sources 
®y President Saddam was en¬ 
raged when the agreement went 
[ through, because it will make it 

harder for him to control his 
people. 

• United Nations weapons in¬ 
spectors said that they bad made 
“virtually no progress” in the past 
six months in verifying that Iraq 
has destroyed any remaining 
weapons of mass destruction, a 
key condition for lifting sanctions. 


Tiananmen dissident exiled 


Andraw Higgins In Hong Kona 

\ A/P^Ni a leading figure in 
V V the 1989 Tiananmen Square 
democracy demonstrations, arrived 
in the United States last Sunday 
after being freed from jail. He is the 
latest in a string of prominent Chi¬ 
nese dissidents sent Into exile 
abroad. 

Wang, aged 29, who was freed 
on "medical parole”, was immedl- 
atelytaken to the Henry Ford Hos¬ 
pital m Detroit, where doctors said 
he was in a stable condition. 

I Shen Tbng, a former classmate at 
Beijing university now living in 
Massachusetts, said: “He’s In very 
good spirits. He’s very upbeat” 

Mr Wang’s exile comes two 
months before a visit to Beijing by 
Clinton, the first such trip by a 
US president since George Bush in 
February 1989. 

China increasingly prefers to 
silence its better-known critics by 
sending them abroad. The tactic gets 
rid of dissonant voices while avoid¬ 
ing international condemnation. 


The White House, which has 
been lobbying for concessions « 
human rights before Mr Clintons 
trip, welcomed Mr Wang’s release. 

Human rights groups and dawj 
cracy activists In Hong Kong cheered 
the end of his Incarceration ton 
condemned the “hostage politics'. 

“It seems to me that Chines* 
leaders are making use of our con> 
patriots as chips in the barg^S 
for more connections with wretfn 
countries,” said Martin Lee, 
of Hong Kong’s Democratic ?vW> 

“Why should the Chinese P«g 

I be used like this? Why cant all IM 

dissidents be freed?" . ..... 

The timing of Mr Wang^s rw** 
does suggeat a diplomatic deali* 1 
Washington. - , : •' r)l( . 

As well as agreeing to MrUJ 
ton's visit several months 

than expected, the 1 US has 
most European countries m * 
doning attempts to censure CaP* 
the United Nations for its 
rights record. - -l 

Comment,page 12 * 
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Mafia turns to ‘eco-gangsterism’ 


John Hooper In Rome _ 

I T HAD long been feared but 
never proved. Now Italian police 
say they have hard evidence that 
the Sicilian Mafia is involved in 
smuggling weapons-grade uranium. 
The evidence is a rod of enriched 
uranium seized near a train station 
in a suburb of Rome last month in a 
“sting" set up by an undercover 
agent Police arrested 14 people, 
several of whom are suspected 
members of Cosa Nostra. 

It Is the latest evidence that the 
Mafia, and Italy’s other big organ¬ 
ised crime groups, are shifting their 
activities towards what an Italian 
environmental group, Legambiente. 


Annan’s plan 
aims to end 
Africa turmoil 

Victoria Brittain _ 

THE United Nations secretary- 
I general, Kofi Annan, last 
week unveiled a plan for Africa 
i that could bring an end to wars 
and destabilisation activity in at 
least seven countries: Angola, 
Rwanda, Burundi, Uganda, 

Sudan, Eritrea and Ethiopia. 

Mr Annan's blueprint for action 
by UN member states would curb 
arms sales and covert arms traf¬ 
ficking, end economic sanctions 
that harm civilians, accept the 
Organisation of African Unity’s 
plan to cancel all debt for the 
poorest countries, and toughen 
Bdmlnistration of refugee camps 
bo that civilians cannot be used 
as shields by terrorists. 

The blunt report says, of 
Rwanda, Somalia and Liberia, 
that “by not averting these colos¬ 
sal human tragedies, African 
Baders have failed the peoples 
of Africa; the international com¬ 
munity has failed them; the 
United Nations has felled them”. 

Such public criticism is rare 
from a UN diplomat Mr Annan 
has been one for so long he can 
gauge better than anyone the im¬ 
pact the report will have on UN 
members. The initiative was ex¬ 
pected to be taken up at mlnlste- 
‘W® 1 hi New York this week. 
With the new International in- 
£reat in Africa symbolised by 
Indent Ointon’s recent visit, 
UR officials hope that both 
AJIcan and Western countries 
wu fold it impossible to ignore 
He challenges laid out in the 
report 

The UN itself is already dearly 
accepting the report’s call for 
Recent practices arid an open 

admission of failures. • ’ 

Mr Annan’s demand for neu- 
2j^ee camps, and for 
^tobemovedawayfrom 
tacit tticognitioh 

sjfrsssag 1 * 

W^ aenodde » whenital ' 

the!:^““PS to he used for 
rearming of Hutu extremists. 

I nc &ZFT**** on ‘ 

and ll^ e ^ conomic sanctions . 
o?freezing foe assets ; 
^don-makera may provide 
with n S J^ dBritia h governments . 
ingly of £ eir hicreas-, 

lalninrt Position on main- 

^janctionaagainstlraq : 


calls “eco-gangsterism". The group 
says Cosa Nostra, the Neapolitan 
Camorra, the Calabrian ’Ndran- 
gheta and the Apulian Sacra Corona 
Unite made about $6.5 billion last 
year out of the desecration of the 
environment and the exploitation of 

animals 

Mafia interest in eco-gangsterism 
is growing at a vertiginous rate. 
Legamblente’s researchers found 
that the number of gangs or "clans" 
involved had almost doubled since 
January last year. 

Prosecutors in Reggio Calabria 
are Investigating claims that the 
'Ndrangheta dumped radioactive 
waste off the “toe'' of Italy, a 
favourite holiday destination. A 


witness claimed that the gang took 
the waste out to sea on tramp steam¬ 
ers. The crews were ferried to 
safety and the steamers scuttled. 

A special unit of the paramilitary 
Carabinieri was set up two years 
ago to combat nuclear crime. More 
than a third of the 213 inquiries into 
the disposal of radioactive waste it 
carried out last year uncovered 
violations. 

Taps on mobsters' telephones in 
the Sicilian city of Catania led police 
to the uranium rod. Catania is only 
known to have one Mafia "family” of 
importance. Its "speciality” has long 
been contraband. 

Police said the rod was imported 
from the Democratic Republic of 


Congo, but originated in the former 
Soviet Union. Their agent, posing as 
a buyer, haggled the price down 
from $22.5 million to $11.5 million. 
Police befieve another eight rods 
were brought in. 

Uranium smuggling and other 
forms of eco-gangsterism offer a 
way out of the financial crisis facing 
organised crime in Italy. Interna¬ 
tional Investigators say that first the 
Sicilian Cosa Nostra was edged out 
of the heroin trade in the eighties, 
and now crime groups have been hit 
by the clampdown on corruption, 
known asTangentopoli. 

Prosecutors have stemmed the 
flow of public contracts that 
mobsters used to steer towards 


companies they controlled or ex¬ 
torted. But there is still big money 
to be had in private building and 
waste disposal. 

The sprawling, unplanned and 
unauthorised construction around 
Naples, Palermo and along the 
Calabrian and Apulian coasts bears 
witness to the power of the mob¬ 
sters to suborn and intimidate offi¬ 
cials and to infiltrate every aspect of 
the industry. 

The returns from regional admin¬ 
istrations show 1.6 million tonnes of 
dangerous waste was dumped out¬ 
side its region of origin in 1996. Yet 
not one regional government re¬ 
ported having authorised the dump¬ 
ing of more waste than it produced. 
Almost half the country's output 
could not be accounted for. Environ¬ 
mentalists believe it has been qui¬ 
etly disposed of by organised crime. 
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6 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

French seek tax 
shelter in Britain 


GUARDIAN V©!, 
Aert28iss 


EUROPE THIS WEEK 

Martin Walker _ 

C OLETTE PATONNIER, who 
rilns a small hairdressing 
salon in Valence in southern 
France, is an unlikely revolutionary. 
But her decision to take advantage 
of Europe's single market rules and 
register her little company in 
Britain, thus saving herself some 
$16,000 a year in taxes and social se¬ 
curity payments, is the stuff of so¬ 
cial earthquakes. 

The French embassy in London 
swiftly produced figures to suggest 
that Britain's low-tax environment 
was not what it seemed, and that to 
get anything like the services en¬ 
joyed by the French, the British had 
to pay more for private health insur¬ 
ance and private pensions. In Paris 
die French government warned Ms 
Patonnier, and the hundreds of 
small French businesses who have 
been following her example, that 
mey face legal action. Registration in 
Britain was not enough for a French 
hairdresser or a French baker who 
worked and traded only in France, 
employing only French people and 
trading solely in French francs. 

( Whoops. The days of the French 
franc are almost over. From next 
month, when France formally signs 
up for the single European cur¬ 
rency, and from next January when 
the French government starts keep¬ 
ing its own accounts in euros, the 
French assertion that the single 
market has its legal limits will ring 
even more hollow. 

President Jacques Chirac recog¬ 
nised as much In a rare press con¬ 
ference last week. He tried to 
reassure the French public that 
meir fears of the new currency were 
unfounded or excessive", and said 
that the euro would be the crowbar 
that would Finally prise open the 
rigid French system of taxes and 
regulations. 

‘'We have on,- handicaps, and the . 
French people know it — too much 
public spending, too much tax, too 1 
much bureaucracy. That is why we 
cannot make a success of Europe 
wthout adapting. We need to re- 
fonn to succeed in Europe," he said. 

Its not a question of putting our 
social benefits at risk, but we have 
to modernise." 


As the French president spoke. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s Christian 
Democratic Union launched its 
economic manifesto for the German 
1 electipns this autumn. The party 
promised to slash taxes, cutting the 
basic rate from 26 to 15 per cent, arid 
.the maximum rate from 53 to 39 per 
iCent. It was unveiled by Matthias 
Wj ssmann, the CDU’s economic 
spokesman and one of the leaders 
of a new generation who want to 
establish a free market identity for 
their parly that is distinct from that 
of their Social Democrat rivals. 

"We need a renaissance of the 
social market economy, with an 
alliance of and for hard workers,” 
Mr Wissmann said, making a clear 
distinction from traditional German 
corporatism, the old “alliance for 
work" between unions, business 
and government 
Ironically, this system owed 
I much to the reformist British mili¬ 
tary government in the Ruhr in the 
occupation years after 1945. Now 
the British model of post-Thatch¬ 
erism is once again luring Euro¬ 
peans just as the British economy 
and its exports are starting to 
stagger under the load of a soaring 
pound. Sterling is now trading at 
more than three deutschmarks, 

5 per cent higher than the old rate 
[hat proved unsustainable when 
Britain was driven out of the Ex¬ 
change Rate Mechanism in 1992. 

The pound is so high because it is 
seen as an insurance currency, a 
reliable haven in which to ride out 
the possible tumults of the euro’s 
introduction. 



A ™na„ begs for money to Atfiena... A new -n* ahows Greece to he ^ E(J , ^ ^ 

If is imnnHnnf tn _1__, . i ... 


It Is important to be clear about 
the British model. It Is hard Thatch- 
ensm, rather than Tony Blair’s 
emoUience, that attracts Europe’s 
conservatives. They envy the way in 
which she crushed the unions to 
bring about a strategic shift in the 
balance of power between labour 
and capital, although they are too 
cautious to say so outright Instead, 
mey talk openly of copying the 
Thatcherite bonfire of state regula¬ 
tions and controls, and her re¬ 
casting of the tax system to let the 
rich keep far more of their money. 

However, the detailed figures 
released last week by Eurostat, the 
European Union’s statistical arm, of 
the gross domestic product per 
head across Europe's regions reveal 
the social costs of Thatcherism. 

"Poverty" in Europe’s terms is 
defined as a GDP per head less than 
75 per cent of the EU average. In 
northern Europe (with the excep- 
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It’s jobs, jobs, jobs, says ebullient Schroder 


hon of the special case of the former 
East Germany) there are only two 
“poor" regions. Both are in Britain: 
Merseyside and South Yorkshire. 
Moreover Britain’s per capita GDP, 
at $18,250, is significantly lower 
than the EU average of $19,550. 

Europe's grandiose plan for a sin- 
gle currency and single economic 
policy has been given a sharp jolt of 
reality by the Eurostat survey. It re¬ 
veals two Europes, marked by stun¬ 
ningly wide variations in wealth, 
with parts of Greece, Spain and Italy 
on less tlian one-fifth of the annual 
income per head of the richer re¬ 
gions. Europe's poverty belt in¬ 
cludes the whole of Greece, all of 
Portugal except Lisbon, rural Spain, 
southern Italy and the former East 
Germany. Besides Merseyside and 
South Yorkshire in Britain, there is 
one pocket of poverty in Austria. 

The range stretches from the 
$48,000-H-head incomes enjoyed in 
the German port of Hamburg, 
Europe’s richest region, to Crete, 
Calabria and Extremadura, where 
people make do on about one-sixth 
of that amount. The variations are far 
more extreme than between the 
richest and poorest American states, 
despite the EU’s claim to have cre¬ 
ated a single market and a “Euro¬ 
pean social model" of generous 
social policies and welfare payments. 

The European Monetary Union, 
which will be formally launched next 
month with 11 notions signing up for 
the euro, now faces the practical chal¬ 
lenge of devising a common mone¬ 
tary policy that can somehow meet 
the needs of the various economies 
with their wildly different income 
levels. Eurosceptics across Europe 


i lan Tfraynor In Lelpalg 

ERHARD SCHRODER took 
a large step closer to becom 
fog Germany's next chancellor 
last week by promising the coun¬ 
try a new deal and setting out a 
Blalrite agenda of “renewal, 
justice, and modernisation” 
after “10 years of failure” by 
Helmut Kohl. 

In the biggest speech of his 
lolitical career, to more than 
iOO Social Democrats at a 
pedal campaign congress in 
elpzigin advance of Septem- 
art general election, he show¬ 
ed the governing coalition with 
nteznpt for presiding over the 
trst unemployment since 
32. He promised the bench- ] 
irk of his government would 
be the battle against 5 million [ 

Jobless. | 


“Every measure of our policy 
will be judged by whether it 
ensures available jobs or creates 
new jobs,” he said. 

He promised Income and 
corporation tax cuts, a doubling 
of education spending over five 
years, welfare and pensions 
reform, but also vowed to re¬ 
verse some welfare and pension 
i shifts by the Kohl government' 
last year. 

Against a backdrop saying 
“We’re Ready. The Power of the 
New”, MrSchnSderand the 
party leader, Oskar Lafontaine, 
entered the arena at a snail’s 
pace, milking the applause, 
hugging and shaking hands with 
well-wishers. 

But while Mr SchrSder repeat¬ 
edly denounced the record of 
the Kohl government; he made 
It plain that he wanted, in many 


respects, to continue where the 
current chancellor leaves off. 

His strategy, highly successful 
so far, has been to stake out the 
middle ground of politics. 

‘Realism and action are more 
important to us than ideology,” 
he said. “We won’t do everything 
differently, but we’ll do it better.” 

The SchrSder team Is ex¬ 
pected to maintain the momen¬ 
tum by issuing a Bet of priorities 
to be undertaken within the first 
100 days of an SPD-led govern¬ 
ment. It will include jobs for 
[ 100,000 unemployed young¬ 
sters and grants of at least 
$160 a month for all students. 
The SPD also promised no 
tuition fees. 

On wider-ranging economic 
Policies, Mr SchrSder remained 
hard to pin down. The party 
manifesto adopted said that 


public finances would need to be 
examined before specific com¬ 
mitments were made. “Not 
everything that is desirable can 

, be funded,” it stated. 

Mr Schrflder, aged 54, who is 
on the right of the SPD and has 
“5 enemies in its ranks, was 
officially nominated the party’s 
election candidate by the one- 
day congress, by .479 votes to. 
j 4 - If he wins the general elec¬ 
tion— the polls put the SPD < 
about 10 points ahead of Mr 
Kohl's Christian Democrat 
Union —he will be the first 
Social Democratic chancellor 
in the hiatory of the republic to 
succeed from opposition. 

I The last Social Democratic 
chancellor, Helmut Schmidt— 
deposed by Mr Kohl in 1982— '! 
turned up to support him. “We 

have made a good choice,” Mr 
Schmidt, aged 78, said. “The 
probability is very high that we 
will (aim over in the autumn.” 


r immediately seized on the figures 
3 support of their arguments agair 
: the single currency. 

■ 'The plain fact is that you cann 
• run 8 common economic and mot 
tary policy for a Europe as diver 
as this. It is an economic calcul 
that simply does not add up," cot 
mented Conservative MEP and a 
nomic spokesman Graham Mathei 
In the Netherlands, feeing 
general election next month, tl 
single currency has become 
prominent issue, with the finaiu 
minister, Gerrit Zalm, warning th. 
without a tough new Italian budgi 
his country would vote against Itaj 
joining the euro. In Germany 
upper house, the Bundesrat, th 
rich regions of Bavaria and Saxon 
abstained from last week’s commi 
tee votes on EMU out of concern fc 
Italian debt levels. 

The sharp statistical picture oftw 
Europes, a rich North and a poo 
South, endures despite decades c 
subsidies and financial transfer 
from Brussels. The EU Structure 
and Cohesion Funds, running a 
close to $50 billion a year, an? in 
tended to even out these differences 
but tile Eurostat figures illuminate 
the limitations of such policies. 

'Hie figures also point to national 
capitals’ enduring monopoly of the 
highest-paid jobs and biggest in¬ 
come earners. Brussels, Paris, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Stockholm, Vienna 
mid Greater London stand out in 
their countries as islands of wealth. 

So if Colelle Patonnier were to 
open a salon in London, she might 
do well and avoid any difficulties 
with the French tax system.' But she 
might do even better in Hamburg. 

In a speech lasting almost fat) 
hours, Mr SchrSder stressed the 
priorities: jobs, economic re- 

newal, welcoming globalisation 
as an opportunity not a threat, . 


a new consensus. . ’ 

On Europe. Arid the single 
currency, he accepted the eu 
as a fait accompli buttalk&i 

robustly of defending me. 

national interest. '. ' , 

Mr SchrSder, who hashed, 
long and difficult relationsfal 
, with tite SPD; blunfty made h 
clear that If he tetiui tje will IJ 
be bound by tile party fine., I 

you afford me your confidenc 
you are also giving me tbefre 

dom that this office needs, n 
,told the congress delegatee*. 

: There are manywho (jpecw 
that tiie right-left ScfirOder*. , 
Lafontaine dpuble Set . 
degenerate after a virion?®,» 
:election fate rivalry. . ,:J 
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A monster created by the West 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Continued from page 1 
region: Vietnam. Cambodia was now 
the US's “last battle of the Vietnam 
ivaf, as an American official put it 
Two US relief aid workers, Linda 
i Mason and Roger Brown, later 
.% wrote: The US government in¬ 
sisted that the Khmer Rouge be fed 
... the US preferred that the Khmer 
Rouge operation benefit from the 
credibility of an internationally 
known relief operation.” 

In 1980, under US pressure, the 
World Food Programme handed 
over food worth $12 million to pass 
on to the Khmer Rouge. There is 
little doubt that without this support, 
and the flow of arms from China 
through Thailand, the Khmer Rouge 
would have withered on the vine. 

The British government played 
its part, too. “We have never given," 
sad foreign secretary Douglas 
Hurd, "and will never give support 
of any kind to the Khmer Rouge." 
This was false. From 197982 the 
'. British government voted in the 
■} United Nations for Pol Pot to oc¬ 
cupy the UN seat. Moreover Britain 
voted with the Khmer Rouge in the 
agencies of the UN. Not once did it 
ihaflenge the credentials of Pol 
Pot's man. 

Clearly such a charade could not 
W sustained, and in 19X2 the US 
J nd China, supported by Britain, 

. invented the Coalition of the Dcmu- 
< relic Government of Kampuchea, 
which was neither a coalition, nor 
democratic, nor a government, nor 
in Kampuchea. It was what the CIA 
likes to call “a master illusion". The 
etdled Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
appointed its head. And nothing 
I changed. Two “non-communist" 
ticiions were dominated by the 
khnier Rouge, whose represents- 
[w, Thaoun Prnsith, a personal 
tnend of Pol Pot, continued to speak 
} lorCambodia. 

If the US bombing was the first 
. Phase of Cambodia's holocaust, and 
Pol Pol’s Year Zero the second, the 
, “ lj|, “ phase was the use of the UN 
I TO us, its allies pul China as the 
l nstninicnt of Cambodia's — and 
't-tnam’s ~ punishment. 

With Vietnamese troops proven l- 
^ the return of the Khiqer Rouge 
2® a Hanoi-foslalled regime in; 

■ • P°nh, a UN embargo barred 

i : from all international 

; ^cements on trade and cominuni- 

■ ■ u , n . s “ even from the World 

■ 2, 0r fiaiusatipn. The UN with- 

1 tv \ J^pment aid from only one 
' tt S, World country,. Cambodia, 
i unreconstructed from the 

l 01111 neglect For 

■ Cockade was total. Not 

I nJl£. u ^ a . flncl Soyiet Union 
i ^treated in this way. 

! fnruiu '°, L nieanwhile resided com- 
rtJ*Tv. n his headquarters near 
conf. ^ of Trat ’ where he 
n2 rred Wth Ws PoUtburo of mass 

I ST 811 of whom ^ es- 
[ He took a new wife and held 

S 1 . 1 ” 1 ?- senior cadre and 
vecuri^ d H 0ran,an< ^ era in complete 

l 0 «» iSi."""'" 

yea L k ^ . berets of the Thatcher 
hcSif h W 1 - Margaret Thatcher 
j^j^djdjdyen a clue when she 
in tho vu 0 * more reasonable ones, 
play ll? mer ? 0 V«e vyjll have to 
in 0 future govern-; 
at thp u™ 1 ‘Mng the eighties, 
0f ^ us ' Britain’s 
. K^merRouge-,' 

I coition, notably, in 

me “nbsh government 


could deny it no longer. In 1991 the 
Government admitted the secret 
training in a written statement to 
Parliament 

If on his deathbed Pol Pot felt 
moved to offer thanks to his West¬ 
ern collaborators, he surely would 
have made special mention of an un¬ 
workable UN peace plan imposed 
by the West and China in 1992 and 
invented in Washington. For at the 
insistence of die US and China the 
Khmer Rouge was included in the 
UN operation as a legitimate "war¬ 
ring faction”. The rationale wns that 
it was far too powerful to be left out. 

Since then the argument has been 
turned upside down. Thanks to the 
"triumph" of the UN. the Khmer 


Rouge has “virtually disappeared". 
In 1993 the UN’s own military maps 
showed that in half of Cambodia Pol 
Pot now had a military advantage he 
did not have before the UN arrived 
two years earlier. 

“You must understand.’ the UN 
spokesman in Phnom Penh, Eric 
Fait, said in 1992, “the peace process 
was aimed at allowing the Khmer 
Rouge to gain respectability." 

Khieu Samphan, Pol Pot’s per¬ 
sonal henchman — who once said 
that the only mistake the Khmer 
Rouge had made was not to kill 
enough people — took the salute of 
British, US, Australian and other 
UN troops as a guest of honour on 
United Nations Day in Phnom Penh. 


Standing next to him was the Aus¬ 
tralian UN commander, Lt General 
John Sanderson. 

I asked the general how it felt to 
be in such company. He replied that 
he was “neutral". I reminded him 
that the Khmer Rouge was guilty of 
genocide. “They are your words," 
he said. I quoted to him the report 
of the UN Special Rapporteur who 
described the Khmer Rouge as 
guilty of genocide “even under the 
most restricted definition”. 

I said: “General, he wa9 speaking 
for the body you represent and he , 
described them as genocidists.’ 1 

“He may well have,” he replied, 
“but I'm not going to." 

The truth is that Sanderson was 
only echoing the view of the then 
Australian foreign minister, Gareth 
Evans, who claimed credit for think¬ 
ing up the UN peace plan. In 1989 


Evans had floated the proposal that 
the word "genocide" be dropped 
from Australian government brief¬ 
ing documents. Indeed he de¬ 
manded “even-handed" treatment 
for the Khmer Rouge and insisted it 
be allowed to join the government 
in Phnom Penh. 

Is the Khmer Rouge now fin¬ 
ished? I doubt iL The more perti¬ 
nent question is: will those foreign 
governments that backed Pol Pot 
while wringing their hands now 
help to rebuild the country they 
helped to devastate? 

‘TVhy should we flagellate our¬ 
selves,’' said Kissinger last week, 
“for what Cambodians did to each 
other?" 

John Pilger's new book Hidden 
Agendas is published by Vintage 
Books at £8.99 
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Whitehall attempts 
to foil Net hackers 


David Hencko 


A TEAM of intelligence agents 
lias been paid to break into 
the confidential files of cabi¬ 
net ministers as part of a secret two- 
month security test to ensure that 
the launch of Whitehall's first inter¬ 
nal computer network this week is 
safe from hackers. 

A team drawn from the security 
services, the Governments spy Ii& 
tening post, GCHQ, and an elite 
code-breaking group at the Ministry 
of Defence have targeted senior 
members of the Government to en¬ 
sure ministers can send electronic 
documents to each other without 
hackers breaching security. 

Among the targets were Tony 
Blair, the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, the Defence Secretary, 
George Robertson, file Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, Lord Irvine, and the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, David 
Clark, who is in charge of informa¬ 
tion technology. 

Among documents that hacker's 
are said to have tr ied to obtain were 
detailed communications over ihe 
defence review, minutes of Cabinet 
meetings and committees. 

The exercise was ordered by Dr 
Clark after a series of security 
breaches around the world. A 
hacker in north London, Richard 
Pryce, used the codename Data- 
stream Cowboy to break into US 
military bases, checking for UFO 
sightings. Another teenage hacker 
based in Israel, nicknamed the 
Analyser, broke into the Pentagon. 

The Whitehall system — known 
as Intranet — will carry hundreds of 
documents every day from minis¬ 
ters. It aims to provide links between 
all departments except the Northern 
Ireland Office in Belfast. The For¬ 
eign Office will be linked Inside 
Britain but there will be no access 
from embassies abroad. Agencies 
such as the Inland Revenue, Cus¬ 
toms and Excise, and Benefits will 
be connected to the system. 

Few of the Cabinet are well 
versed in using computers, so only 
their officials will be likely to make 


1 the best use of the system, which 
| will rely on renting a secure section 
of the Internet from Cable & Wire¬ 
less and Trusted Intelligence Sys¬ 
tems using Microsoft software. 

Meanwhile Mr Blair is to go live 
on the Internet, becoming the first 
prime minister to conduct an on-line 
question-and-answer session. 

Downing Street is reopening the 
No 10 website, including a revival of 
John Major’s “virtual reality” tour of 
No 10. The Internet Q & A session 
is the brainchild of Mr Blair's spin 
doctor team — to show him as 
"modern and up to date" and “tak¬ 
ing a world lead for- Britain". 

In fact Mr Blair hardly knows the 
difference between a modem and a 
microchip, and prefers sending 
hand-written notes to officials. 

Hie plan is to have the Internet 
interview session on April 29 live on 
TV. with questions earlier sent in by 
e-mail to Mr Blair. 

Ann Clark, who at the age of 71 
has become a Scrabble addict on 
the Internet in her local library, put 
the first question to the Downing 
Street website. 

It was an earnest question from a 
retired teacher. Would Tony Blair 
ensure teacher training was proji- 
eriy funded? But she got no instant 
electronic reply from No 10 — 
because the demands of publicity 
meant Mr Blair was standing beside 
her at the terminal in Croydon 
library, south London. 

The Prime Minister said: "I have a 
constant sense of humiliation when- 
ever I see my children at a computer 
screen.” Ms Clark, in contrast, in¬ 
sisted: "It has changed my life." 

Croydon's £30 million library was 
chosen for the launch because it is 
already the electronic temple which 
the Government hopes all bigger 
libraries will become. It has 60 free 
public Internet terminals which can 
read 150 CD-Rom information data¬ 
bases, and a multi-media section for 
children. 

libraries are to receive £68 mil¬ 
lion of lottery money to form an 
electronic "national grid for learn¬ 
ing" by 2000. 


Gobbledegook under attack 


John Enard _ 

"THE giant-killing Plain English 
1 lobby, which Eras stripped 
much of the Jargon from 
Whitehall and British commerce, 
Is being recruited to tackle the 
ogre’s castle of gobbledegook — 
the European Union. 

Despite past attacks on 
Europe as "the ultimate linguis¬ 
tic nightmare”, one of the lobby’s 
leaders has been invited to help 
the union stop calling cows 
"grain-consuming animal units”. 

Hie bureaucracy which speaks 
of "In-out cohabitation” when it 
means links between states in- 
I aide and outside a single cur¬ 
rency has asked Martin Cutts to 
come to Brussels to simplify the 
task of its translation service. 

Mr Cutts co-founded the Plain 
English Campaign, with its 
annual gobbledegook awards, 
nearly 20 years ago. So savagely , 
did its Liverpudlian directness 
sting government departments 
ami groups such as legal and in¬ 
surance firms tliut many of them 


hired their critics to rewrite 
standard forms that had baffled 
the public since Victorian times. 

Mr Cutts now runs the Plain 
English Commission. He said 
plain speaking should be the 
goal of all those producing 
"turgid and unreadable” Euro 
documents. 

He Is joining the EU as part of 
Britain’s six-month presidency. 
His mission is not only to help 
cut translation casts but to im¬ 
prove public understanding. He 
is expected to run courses to 
help officials think and write 
more clearly. 

He said: "They should castoff 
such widely taught ideas as 
never starting a sentence with 
’but’, ’because’ or ‘so* and avoid¬ 
ing split infinitives. These ideas 
arc part of the mythology of good 
English tJiat great writers have 
ignored for at least 400 years.” 

Mr Cutts's task includes 
putting a stop to references to 
streamlined bus and train 
timetables as "interoperable, 
inter-modal transport systems”. 
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Last post sounded at Arras 


I N A reaffirmed family spirit of 
sorrow and pride, two British 
first world war soldiers whose 
remains were discovered 81 
years late, last week received 
Christian burial cIobc to where 
they fell, writes John Exard. 

Frank King, aged 23, and 
George Anderson, 30, were 
given named graves in the quiet 
fields of northern France for the 
first time since they died in the 
battle of Arras on April 11,1917. 


At their gravesides as the Last 
Post sounded stood lli of their 
descendants, who were traced 
despite the gulf of time uml 
memory. Frank King’s niece, 
Margaret Middleton, aged 62, of 
Chesterton, Cambridge, said: "It 
was very moving. I can’t imagine 
what it was like to have fought 
here on tills land. I feel very sad 
but very proud.” 

Private King was one of three 
brothers lost in the war. 


Also there to honour them wj- 
an Arras veteran, Harry Wells 
aged 98; the Duke of Kent, os 
colonel in chief of their res¬ 
ilient, the Royal Fusiliers; nnd 
the armed forces minister. Join 
Reid. 

Interred with them after a fill 1 
military funeral was a third sol' 
dier, identified only ns a Row! I 
Fusilier. The three were among; 
27 victims found in a maasg» u [ 
by archaeologists looking for 
Celtic remains on a site to be j 
used for a motorway. 

PHOTOGRAPH. JOHN SMS- 


Group 4 clings to its asylum role 


Alan Travis _ 

G ROUP 4 security is to run the 
riot-hit Campsfield House de¬ 
tention centre for asylum seekers 
for another three years, despite a 
critical official inspection report 
published last week. 

The Home Office minister, Mike 
O'Brien congratulated Group 4 for 
doing a “good job in difficult cir¬ 
cumstances" at the largest centre —- 
Campsfield House in Oxfordshire 
— where there have been two riots 
in the past four years. 

Mr O'Brien went on to confirm 
that the Government intends to build 
more private detention centres to 
increase the number of asylum 
seekers and illegal entrants held in 
Britain. The centres are also to lose 
their status as “secure hostels". A 
new regime of sanctions and 
incentives will be introduced to 


control disruptive detainees. They 
are to be treated more like uncon¬ 
victed prisoners. 

Mr O’Brien’s response enme as 
the Chief Inspector of Prisons, Sir 
David Ramsbotham, published the 
official inquiry report, which warns 
tliat the 900-place detention system 
is overloaded and says only a frac¬ 
tion of those who should be de¬ 
tained were being held. 

Mr O’Brien, who attacked “high 
profile" pressure groups who had 
made “wild" allegations against 
Group 4, asserted that as many 
detention places would be built as 
were needed to ensure that the pol¬ 
icy was no longer applied arbitrarily. 

The chief inspector’s report en¬ 
dorses an expansion in the number 
of detention centres but specifically 
said it should be done to reduce 
greatly the proportion of the 400 
detainees being held in prisons. 


The Government’s response 
appointed human rights gn»f' ( 
refugee organisations and 
campaigners who have been callfoj 

for Campsfield’s closure. I 

Amnesty International m , 
concern that the minister'had 

to act on the recommenaabcfc® 
judges and not Immigration 
should decide who Is held. W 
the Government’s repeated 
that detention is used ofllyas*^ 
resort, many of these despa* 
people are locked up before 
case is heard.” said Amn^ 

refugee officer, Jan Shaw. 

But Mr O'Brien 
by the United Nation* 
mission for Refog^ 8 ^ 1 .^ 
detention policy breached JeSJ 
pean Convention on Huinan 
-We are ab solutely surest™ . 

Comment, page 12 


Beckett halts case against Gulf arms firm 


David Palll8ter 

M ARGARET Beckett, the Trade 
and Industry Secretary, last 
week intervened personally to stop 
disqualification proceedings against 
the directors of the defence com¬ 
pany Astra Holdings, which was 
embroiled in the controversies over 
the secret arming of Iran and Iraq. 

Her decision ends one of the 
longest-running political dramas of 
the 1990s, involving three Commons 
committee hearings, a customs 
investigation and a DTI inquiry. 


Gerald James, former chairman 
of Astra, and three other directors 
were due to face a civil action next 
month to disqualify them as com¬ 
pany directors for the collapse of 
Astra in 1991. But at a preliminary 
hearing in February, Mr Justice 
Rattee invited Mrs Beckett to recon¬ 
sider the 35 charges. The judge 
expressed his dismay at the cost of 
the impending case after it became 
dear the DTI inspectors who exam¬ 
ined the collapse in 1993 had recom¬ 
mended no action be taken against 
all but one director. 


Astra came to pubUc ; 
it took over . 

company, PRB, and foend “St 

of the contracts « re 
Hussein's supergun. A 

BMARC. was later revealed ^ 

secretly shipped naval cam* 
Iran via Singapore. , ^ 
After his removal from 
In 1991. Mr James h*■ 

copious memoranda to 
hearings into 

ing that Astra, with ^^96 
of British intellJgence. w^J^ 
plied both sides in thelrM^ 


Trimble faces hard I Police chief refuses to go after flawed inquiry 


fight after victory 


Ewan MaoAeklll In Belfast 
an d John MujHn In Dublin 

U LSTER Unionist leader 
David Trimble faces the loss 
of at least one of his MPs as 
he fights this week to heal the deep 
rift In his parliamentary party over 
the Northern Ireland political 
settlement. 

The embarrassment of his 
disciplinary problems with his 
troublesome MPs contrasts with the 
resounding victory he achieved last 
weekend when the party's ruling 
council voted by 72 per cent in 
favour of tlie deal. 

It marked a historic turning point 
for the party, which is remodelling 
itself and is discarding much of its 
old “No surrender" baggage. The 
rote boosted the chances of a ‘'yes” 
vote in the May 22 referendum. 

Sinn Fein, at its annual confer¬ 
ence in Dublin, delayed a decision 
on the settlement until a special 
conference next month, a sign of 
the difficulties the party faces with 
its own dissidents. 

The Sinn Fein president, Gerry 
Adams, signalled ihnl the parly 
intended to acquiesce in the deal 
! and put lip candidates for lhe new 
Northern Ireland Assembly, a move 
\ that will require ;i change to ilk* 

I party constitution nnd will ennigi- 
I traditional republietms. 

Last week the Irish government 
freed nine IRA prisoners to help 
Sinn Fein sell the peace settlement 
to sceptical hardliners. The move 
infuriated unionists, who were al¬ 
ready concerned that the accord 
i conceded too much to republicans. 

| One of the Ulster Unionist rebels, 

1 Wllie Thompson, MP for West 
Tyrone, insisted he will defy Mr 
Trimble and campaign with the Rev 
lan Paisley, leader of the rival 
Democratic Unionist party, against 
the settlement 

In an extraordinary move, he 
gave an ultimatum to his con- 


| In Brief _ 

A rchbishop TVevor 

Huddleston, who devoted 
touch of his life to the struggle 
apinst apartheid, has died at 
“e age of 84. Obituary next week 

T HE inquiry Into the world’s 
■worst outbreak of E.coli, 
which opened this week, could 
three monthB. 


I advice has led the 
Government to abandon a 
proposal to impose a morato- 
J ll V ° n Planting genetically 
modified crops in Britain. 


A VIDEO of two British 
r»h09tages kidnapped in the 1 
territory of 

naLi J 1 8 s * l0WH them well and 
*8 for help. 

" T 1 "" 

TlL? GOVERNMENT 1s set to 

" <celebrate the millennium 
^ 8 four -day public holiday. 

T fading programme 6f 

the hl n e i° f rarest birds, 

godwit, has been 


stituency association to either back 
or sack him. Early indications were 
that Mr Thompson has taken an 
unnecessary gamble, with the 
constituency association chairman 
saying it was impossible to predict. 

“If I lose the support of the 
constituency association, I would 
cease to be an Ulster Unionist MP, 
but it does not mean I would cease 
to be a Member of Parliament," said 
Mr Thompson. 

Others among the 10 Ulster 
Unionist MPs are also threatening 
to defy the leadership line. A senior i 
party source said: “We arc prepared 
to kiss goodbye to Thompson, but 
we want to keep the others aboard." 

Mr Trimble will look to Tony 
Blair for further help in persuading 
his MPs to accept the deal. Mr Blair 
will shortly announce details of the 
independent inquiry into reform of 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

The inquiry is likely to he similar 
to a royal commission, ihe kind of 
framework Mr Trimble had been 
pushing for and an imjurtnnl conces¬ 
sion for him to present to his MPs. 

Mr Trimble this week will meet 
senior iwirly officials lu discuss 
strategy' for the referendum and the 
subsequent Northern Ireland As¬ 
sembly elections. 

A poll in Ireland's Sunday Inde¬ 
pendent had supporl for the agree¬ 
ment running at W per cent. 

Sinn Fein's leadership require*, a 
two-thirds majority at the special 
conference to change the party's 
constitution to enable it to lake 
seats in the Assembly. There was 
some nervousness, lint the belting 
is that it will succeed. 

Mr Adams said: “A defensive strat¬ 
egy will not achieve our ends. It will 
emasculate the struggle. We need 
to take the initiative and to take the 
struggle to our opponents in every 
way. This will mean taking risks.” 

Comment, page 12 
Hard choices, page 32 


wiped out by the Easter fioodB, 
which have devastated the 
largest colony In the UK at 
nature reserves in East Anglia. 


T HE Full Monty was the 
biggest winner at the Bafta 
awards, the British equivalent of 
the Oscars, taking four awards. 
Dame Judi Dench won the beat 
actress award for her perfor¬ 
mance as Queen Victoria in Mrs 
Brown. Thanit won no prizes. 

L arry harrison, the 

driver of the train which 
crashed at Southall, west 
London last year, killing seven 
people, has been charged with 
manslaughter*.. 

C onvicted child wiier 
Sidney Cooke is being held 
under 24-hour supervision in a 
West country police station. 

L ORD HOWELL, former' ' 
Labour Bports ministerand 
tiie mah who famously made it - 
rain during the drought of 1976, 
has 'dled At the age of 74. '' 


Lawrence Donegan 

T HE chief constable of Grampian 
police remained defiantly in his 
post on Tuesday despite an un¬ 
precedented demand from Donald 
Dewar, the Scottish Secretary, that 
he resign after his force was ac¬ 
cused of maladministration, neglect 
and incompetence. 

lan Oliver, aged 58, once tipped 
as a future head of the Metropolitan 
police, accused Mr Dewar of political 
interference after the minister said 
he should “pack his bags and go’’. 

Grampian police was heavily criti¬ 
cised in a report into its investiga¬ 
tion of the murder of Scolt Simpson 
by convicted paedophile Steven 
Leisk last July. 

The inquiry, headed by Lothian's 
deputy chief constable, Graham 
Power, concluded there was “seri¬ 
ous corporate failure" in Grampian's 
conduct of the investigation. It 
accuser I officers of "lacking profes¬ 
sional rigour" in following up vital 
evidence and concluded there was a 
failure of leadership in the force. 

The findings were welcomed by 
Dennis Simpson, the dead boy's 
father. 

Mr Dewar expressed «ym|»thy 
for i lie Simpson family. He 
described the findings as deeply 





Ian Oliver reacts to the results of 
the inquiry Into die Simpson co.se 

disturbing and said they presented 
a picture of a pulice force lacking in 
leadership. 'The buck slops at the 
top and I believe that Dr Oliver 
should pack his bags and go now.” 

Leisk. who had four previous con¬ 
victions for sexual offences against 
children, was jailed for life after 
pleading guilty to the killing. Police 
were unaware that Leisk lived next 
to a playing field in Aberdeen where 
Scott was Iasi seen alive, and 
officers failed to find the victim's 
body, ikspite searching the area 
where it was only partially hidden. 

Mr Power concluded that the 




Grampian force's assessment of its 
own conduct, requested by Scottish 
Office ministers after the trial, 
lacked objectivity and “invites spec¬ 
ulation that it is Intended to draw 
the mind away from the truth". 

On the day an independent report 
was due to be published on the 
case. Dr Oliver chose to remain in 
Taiwan at a police conference. 

Dr Oliver, one of the country's 
moat outspoken police chief consta¬ 
bles, was expected to receive a vote 
of no confidence when Grampian 
police authority meets for an i 
emergency session this week. But 
Mr Oliver said he saw no reason to | 
tender his resignation, 

He said he accepted all but two of 
the 36 recommendations and con¬ 
clusions made in ihe report — the 
corporate failure of his force and the 
implication that his officers had 
attempted to cover up their failures. 

A member of a devout evangelical 
order in Grampian, he announced 
earlier Mils year I hat he intended to 
leave his post in late May after 
being photographed kissing a fe¬ 
male member of the congregation. 

Tlie Secretary of Stale has pow¬ 
er*; to dismiss a chief constable, but 
political sources concede lhai it was 
unlikely l»r Oliver would leave hi< 
post unless* In- chose to do so. 
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Ethics clash over 
political funding 


GUARDIAN 

Apfll28lBj, 


David Hencke 


A ROW over whether the state 
should pay for political activ¬ 
ity dominated the opening 
day of Lord Neill's inquiry into party 
funding last week. 

The chairman of the Committee 
on Standards in Public Life was pre¬ 
sented with contradictory evidence 
from a constitutional expert, Vernon 
Bogdanor, and the free market 
Adam Smith Institute on the role of 
the state. 

Lord Neill's committee launched 
its inquiry last month — in the wake 
of the fbrore in November over 
Labour’s links with Formula One 
motor racing chief Bemie Eccle¬ 
stone — following a request from 
the Prime Minister. 

Mr Ecclestone was at the centre 
of controversy over his £1 million 
donation to Labour before the elec¬ 
tion and the subsequent raw over 
tobacco sponsorship in grand prix 
racing. The money was later re¬ 
turned to him. 

The party also pledged an inde¬ 
pendent review of party funding and 
.1 ban on foreign donations to politi¬ 
cal organisations. 

Mr Bogdanor. professor of gov¬ 
ernment at Oxford university, called 
for public funding of political parlies 
to "achieve greater probity in our 
public life”. He proposed llial public 
funding of the parlies should be 
linked 1o an index of parly activity, 
such as membership. 

He told the committee that par¬ 
ties should rely less on company 
and trade union donations, and cash 
from wealthy individuals. He said 


the public would always distrust the 
motives of people — even if they 
were innocent — who gave: £1 mil¬ 
lion or more to parties: They would 
be seen as trying to buy influence." 
He also called for national limits on 
spending to deter corruption during 
an election campaign and for targe 
donations to be declared. 

Stuart Barrow, from the Adam 
Smith institute, warned the commit¬ 
tee against using more taxpayers' 
money to fund politicians. He said 
all donations over £1,000 should be 
declared on the Internet, and par¬ 
ties' accounts checked annually by 
auditors. But he was against limits 
on donations, a ban on foreign dona¬ 
tions, or limits on cash for cam¬ 
paigning. 

He also called for the present 
constituency limits on spending to 
be lifted. Any malpractice, he 
claimed, could be weeded out by au¬ 
ditors and investigative journalists. 

The committee will hold hearings 
two days a week in London until 
mid-May and then visit Belfast, 
Edinburgh and Cardiff. It will re¬ 
port by September, in time for the 
Government to legislate in the next 
session of Parliament. 

Tax exiles, expatriates who have 
taken out foreign citizenship and 
European Union citizens who have 
not registered to vole in British 
elections could all find themselves 
prohibited from donating cash. 

The strongest opposition to the 
foreign funding ban has come from 
the Scottish National party whose 
most prominent donor is film actor 
Sean Connery, who lives in 
Marhella, Spain- 


Teachers demand hours cut 


John Carvel 

B RITAIN’S biggest teaching union 
delivered a slap in the face to 
David Blunketi, the Education and 
Employment Secretary, when it 
called for extensive industrial action 
to achieve the equivalent of four 
days of classroom teaching a week. 

The National Union of Teachers’ 
conference id Blackpool defied (he 
advice of its leadership and voted by 
a narrow majority for a week of 
protest action in the autumn. 

This could include refusal to 
teach classes with more than 30 
pupils, no cover for absent col¬ 
leagues and no more than one after¬ 
school staff meeting. Teachers may 
also limit their week to 35 hours. 

The decision cannot be imple¬ 
mented without the support of at 
least 90,000 of the union's 190,000 
members in a ballot. Moderate 
members of the executive said such 
support would not be forthcoming. 

The conference vote was a rebuff 
to Mr Blunketfs impassioned appeal 
for teachers to abandon their victim 
mentality and become partners In 
< his campaign for higher standards. 

I But Doug McAvoy, the NlTTs gen¬ 
eral secretary, called for “construc¬ 
tive engagement” with a popular 
government to achieve change by 
force of argument and solid research. 

Most delegates supported a cam¬ 
paign to promote a national teach¬ 
ers' contract, including an 11-point 
manifesto for improving conditions 
of employment It would give teach- 
the right to spend 20 per cent of 
the working week out of the class- 



Skirting the issue ... a 'confident, post-feminist feeling' bas replaced bossiness photograph- chtss twuki 

Girls take on the boys in the playground 


S urreptitious note-taidng 
in a sample of British play¬ 
grounds has revealed a new 
breed of primary schoolgirl, and 
a robust ability of traditional 
games to absorb the contribu¬ 
tions of “teleculture", writes 
Martin Wainwright. 

A self-confident and aggres¬ 
sive air hns begun to mark the 
dapping and dancing games of 
1090s girls, according to re¬ 
search, with boys retreating 


from their traditional, usually 
football-based domination. 

Tape9 of play routines suggest 
that a “confident, post-feminist 
feeling" has replaced defensive 
bossiness. 

“There is an admirable *We 
can do it', centre-stage feeling 
about the girls' play which sim¬ 
ply wasn’t there 10 years ago,” 
education lecturer Elizabeth 
Grugeon told an international 
conference on Children's Oral 


Culture at Sheffield university, j 
“Words and tunes for tradi- 1 

tional games arc altered to takein 
references to TV programmes," 
she said, citing a playground 
version of the Neighbours theme 
tune which began: “Neighbour* 

. .. Pick your nose and taste the 
flavours,” as well as a brutal 
adaptation of die Teletubbies' 
opening song, which ended with 
Dipsy being slabbed through the 
heart and shot in the head. 


Recruitment crisis hits health service 


room on marking, preparation of 
lessons and administration. This 
would be equivalent to a day a week. 

Moderate members of the execu¬ 
tive supported the demands, hut 
quarrelled with the tactics. “An ac¬ 
tion not supported by the members 
will give the wrong message to the 
Government and local education au¬ 
thorities about our determination as 
a union to achieve a new contract 
for teachers," said Jerry Glazier, an 
Essex teacher who heads the 
salaries committee. 

But Will Reese, on the executive 
of the leftwing Socialist Teachers 
Alliance, said the week of action 
would put pressure on the Govern¬ 
ment by drawing attention to teach¬ 
ers’ excessive workload. "That is 
not threatening the life chances of 
children. It is defending the educa¬ 
tion service.” 


OLD LEFTY NEVER. KEERS 
YOU IN AFTER .SCHOOL.. 


David Brlndle _ 

A MOUNTING crisis in recruit¬ 
ing and retaining nurses is 
threatening to pul the NHS in jeo|>- 
ardy, the Royal College of Nursing 
warned last week. 

The combination of an ageing 
workforce and failure to attract 
young people into nursing spelled 
disaster for the running of hospitals 
and community health services, ac¬ 
cording to Christine Hancock. RCN 
general secretary. "If we can't keep 
our nurses and attract new people 
. . . there won't even be an NHS in 
10 years.” she said. 

Nurses are anxious about recruit¬ 
ment and being shut out of plans to 
reshape the NHS market, and angry 
at the decision to pay their 3.8 per 
cent pay award in stages. 

According to a survey by the 
Department of Health, four in five 
NHS trusts are having problems re¬ 
cruiting nurses. By 2000 one in four 
nurses will be eligible for early 


retirement. At the other end of die 
profession, up to one in three 
nursing students Is dropping out. 

Whereas 96 per cent of nurses 
joining the regisLer in 1990 were still 
in the profession two years Inter, 
that figure fell to 8(i per ecu I of 
those registering in 1995. 

Ms Hancock said nursing hud to 
be made more attractive in terms of 
pay, training and job satisfaction, 
which meant nurses taking more 
control of health care. 

At the same time leading doctors 
are warning that the public will 
suffer if nearly 1,000 jobs in general 
practice remain unfilled. 

“Wc are facing a crisis of recruit¬ 
ment and retention," said John 
Chisholm, chairman of the General 
Medical Services Committee of the 
British Medical Association, which 
represents the country’s 32,000 
GPs. "It is worse than we have seen 
at any time since the early 1960s.” 

Hundreds of GPs are retiring 
early while the newly qualified 


choose to work in areas of rnttfrin* 
that were once considered lessprc* 
t igiuii* than t hat of the family doctor. , 
Dr Chisholm said there was a 
“lime-bomb” wailing to go off in the 
inner cities, where the problemsare 
most acute. Many of those who 
work in inner-city practices am 
foreign and are reaching retirement i 
ngc. Few overseas doctors are there | 
to replace them because immigra¬ 
tion laws were changed in 
allow only European Union dtxtora 
to work in Britain. ... 

Meanwhile pay rises for cbiet 
executives of NHS trusts liave ^ 
running at more than twice the lew 
of those for nurses, according*?^ 
search by Incomes Data Services, 
which puts the average dwj* 1 
live’s annual earnings at £72,0^ 
Their basic salaries - set 
each trust — went up by an average 
5.2 per cent in 1996/7. In the*®*- 
year nurses were awarded a 
2 per cent that was supposed to w 
topped up by local health trusts. 


Indonesians seek British scholarships 



John Agllonby In Jakarta 

T ENS of thousands of 

Indonesians desperate for 
foreign qualifications as their 
country sinks Into an economic 
abysB are flocking to a road show 
by 37 British universities, 
offering450 scholarships. 

Crowds have Jammed balls in 
the capital, Jakarta, and the 
second-largest city, Surabaya, to 
leant how to save £25,000 on 
British higher education. 

“No country haB ever offered 
such a large number of scholar' 
ships,” said Andriwati, aged 23, 
an engineering student hoping to 
study for an MBA abroad. “With 


the economy collapsing, people 
believe it is even more important 
to get a foreign degree. And if we 
can do it cheaply so much the 
better.” 

Indonesia’s economy has been 
almost paralysed by nine months 
of turmoil. The currency, the 
rupiah, has fallen more than 
70 per cent, making It too 
expensive for all but a tiny 
minority to study abroad. 
Analysts spy a sustainable recov¬ 
ery Is many years away. 

The British government is 
providing £620,000, including 
a £240,000 grant from the 
Department of Trade and . 
Industry, and die institutions 


are matching this. 
university, for example, tojj* 

fog students to p^lnruP^rf 

an exchange rate of 5,47 

pound. The rupiah 

day of the roadshow In Jakarta F 

12,350 to the pound. ' ’ 
Other universities, such as 
Nottingham, are 
fees for some applicants for 
Masters degrees. Ann ^k 

DrNeUKemp.foeJnd^ 

director of tfaeBritlshCou^, 

and organiser of foe eVB r’ jll * . 
“Britain makes billions fr°°* 
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Academic debunks Diana’s saintliness 


Luke Harding _ 

A RIGHTWING philosophy 
professor took a sledgeham¬ 
mer to the saintly reputation 
of Diana, Princess of Wales, in a 
bwk published last week. 

Professor Anthony O'Hear of 
Bradford university denounces 
Diana as a symbol of "fake Britain" 
and says she was a muddled, self- 
obsessed woman who damaged 
herself and the monarchy. 

Faking It — The SentimentaUsa- 
tion Of Modern Society is published 
by the right-leaning think-tank, the 
Social Affairs Unit The book — 
which includes essays by academics 
on politics, srh religion and even 


Death ends 

rock-solid 

partnership 

OBITUARY 

Linda McCartney _ 

T HE photographer, cook mid 
sometime musician Linda Mc¬ 
Cartney, who has died of ciuiccr 
] aged 56, endured, and eventually 
; overcame her critics. 

: She withstood the hostility of de- 
I luded sections of the British public 
who saw in her 1969 marriage to 
the supposedly cute Beatle Paul his 
ensnarementby a New York carpet- 
I bagger. She played on amid the 
derision of reviewers when she 
moved from photographing rock 
stars to trying to be one with her 
i husband's post-Beatles band Wings 
I in the 1970s. And if her conversion 
to vegetarianism — shared by her 
husband and children — was once 
seen as a fashionable fad, it became 
an article of faith. Out of meatless 
cottage pie came forth a multi- 
. million-pound cottage industry, in 
Brilrin and the United States. 

Linda McCartney was born the 
second of four children, of show 
business lawyer Lee Eastman. She 
P®* up in Scarsdale, in a back¬ 
ground that exposed her to the New 
York art world of the 195Qs. 

She was a 19-year-old at an undis- 
toiguished Vermont college when 
her mother died in a plane crash. In 
me aftershock she married a geo- 
topst and had a child, Heather. The 
marnage crumbled when her hus- 
«nd went to Africa. She moved to 
studied art history and. in¬ 
spired by the classic Dorothea Lang 
P,ographs. of migrant workers, 
torted taking pictures, photo- 
P^pbing the Rolling Stones, Jiml 
< Su SE * Joplin and the Beaties, 
met McCartney in a London 
was Impressed by the 
■ finite painting (hat hung in his 
JK; ™IT married in 1969, and 

rh B viu :anie 3 mother of 

three children. 

*■*? s he was converted to 
while on their form in 
The family had watched 
outside. Inside 
\tJ SP^mptoted their lunchtime 
“(Li* u b ; Something clicked. 
onTnf ,1 , l J 10u 8 ht > “we're eating 

cookprS? r > eg8,n Her su hsequent 
^7 books sold like hot cakes. 
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ccok photographer and 
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eating habits — depicts Britain as a 
land of sentimentality and self- 
indulgence. 

Today's Britain is not 'modern', 
let alone 'cool'. It is a fake society 
with fake institutions,” say the 
book's editors. 'The society's defin¬ 
ing moment was Princess Diana's 
funeral, in which sentimentality — 
mob grief — was personified and 
canonised, the elevation of feelings 
above reason, reality and restraint" 

In his debunking chapter on 
Diana, “Queen of Hearts", Professor 
O'Hear castigates her “obsession 
with her own feelings". He accuses 
her of a "child-like self-centredness” 
and a failure to understand her pub¬ 
lic role. He coins a new term — 


emotionally correct — to describe 
Diana's self-regarding choice of 
good causes to support 

Several charities and Conserva¬ 
tive grandees condemned the book. 
'It seems to me a farrago of non¬ 
sense. The Princess of Wales is one 
of the great figures of our time," 
said the former Tory minister. Lord 
St John of Fawsley. Professor 
O'Hear was a “dessicated calculat¬ 
ing machine” and his opinions 
“uninformed". 

But Peter Mullen, the book's co- 
editor and an Anglican clergyman In 
the diocese of York, described 
Diana as "extremely self-indulgent 
and infantile. She believed the 
expression of one's feelings to be 


the be-all and end-all.” He compared 
modern Britain to the “Roman 
Empire in its last days . . . when it 
lived on the sentimental recollection 
of past glories". 

Professor O’Hear described reac¬ 
tion to Diana’s death as “possibly 
the most remarkable, most surpris¬ 
ing event of my lifetime". He wanted 
to understand why so many people 
got caught up in the emotion. 

The philosopher has previously 
attacked environmentalists, "indoc¬ 
trinating” teachers, and playwrights 
who use "decadent" material. 

Meanwhile Earl Spencer said he 
felt “battered" by claims that lie was 
profiteering from the death of his 
sister. He also disclosed that he has 


UK NEWS 11 


borrowed several million pounds to 
fond the transformation of AJthorp, 
his ancestral estate In Northampton¬ 
shire, into a shrine to Diana. 

The earl has faced widespread 
criticism over his decision to charge 
£9.50 for admission to the Diana 
memorial museum. But in an at¬ 
tempt to head off public unease, he 
pledged to publish the museum's 
accounts. There is still confusion as 
to what percentage of the admission 
fee will be given to charity. 

• Buckingham Palace is asking 
Britain’s biggest companies to sup¬ 
ply a public relations supremo to 
help overhaul the palace's out-of- 
touch image. A City headhunter has 
written to the chairmen of 100 com¬ 
panies to ask if they will provide a 
senior communications expert on 
secondment to the palace for at 
least three years. 
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Excellent high rates of interest, 
backed by the solid reassurance of one of 
the UK's leading building societies, is a 
combination that investors will find hard 
to resist. 

With the added benefit of interest 
paid gross, it's an investment that's 
difficult to beat. 

GUERNSEY NINETY 

With our ninety day notice account 
you can invest any amount from £10,000 
to £2 million. The size of your balance 
determines the interest rate you earn. 

£50,000 or more .8.00% 

£25,000 to £49,999 .7.80% 

£10,000 to £24,999 1 .:.7.50% 


You can make a withdrawal without 
penalty when you give us ninety days 
written notice. You can also make a 
withdrawal without notice subject to the 
loss of an amount equivalent to ninety 
days interest on the sum you take out. 
The rate current at the time of 
withdrawal will apply. 

GUERNSEY INSTANT 

If you prefer instant access without 
penalty then the Skipton Guernsey Instant 
account offers a very lucrative option. 

£250,000 or more.7.50% 

£50,000 to £249,999 .7.25% 

£25,000 to £49,999 .7.00% 

£10,000 to E24,999 .6.75% 


OPENING YOUR ACCOUNT 

To open your Guernsey Ninety or 
Instant account, simply complete the 
coupon and post it, together with your 
cheque made payable to Skipton Guernsey 
Limited, to the address shown. 
A. full application form will be 
forwarded to you and must be 
completed on receipt. 


SKIPTON 

OfUflSEV LIMITED 

PO Box 509, Canada Court, Upland Road, 

St. Peter Port, Guernsey GY1 6DS, 

Tfel: 727374 Fox: 727440 
. International Contact Numbers: 

Tfcl: +44 1481 727374 Fax: +44 1481 727440 


PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPriALS AND TICK WHERE APPROPRIATE. 
I/We wish to open a 

Guernsey Ninety accoun t □ Instant account Q 
and enclose a cheque for LE—.--J 

MIN Ct0,000. MAX £2 MILLION. 

CHEQUES SHOULD BE MADE PAYABLE TO 
SKIPTON GUERNSEY LTD A/C fYwr mmu) 

Please note that Money La unde ring regulations require that 
satisfactoiy verification of customer Identity must be confirmed 
before any withdrawal from the account can be made. 

Please send me/us more information on 
Guernsey Ninety Account Q 
Guernsey Instant Account.Q , 


TITLE: .MR/MRS/MISS/MS.FORENAME(SJ; 


SURNAME 


ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 


TEL HOME , BUSINESS 


SIGNATURE 


OW 26/04 

J.i.*l->. 


Interest rates are variable. For Guernsey 90 Interest Is credited annually on 18th June. For Guernsey Instant, Interest Is credited annually on 3) at January op 
30th April at your choice, interest accrues from 3 worktngdays after receipt of your cheqiia until, but not Including, the day of withdrawal. Skipton Guernsey 
Limited la licensed under the Banking Supervision (Bailiwick of Guernsey) law,' 1994 as amended and copies of the latest audited accounts are available on request. 
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A new sort 
of unionism 


T HE ULSTER Unionists have had a bad press 
down (he years, often with good reason. 
Throughout the world their image Is poor, a mix¬ 
ture of Intransigence and bigotry, the party of No 
Surrender. Pew outside Northern Ireland distin¬ 
guish between the varying strands of unionism, 
which has come to be epitomised down the years 
by the fundamentalist approach of Ian Paisley. 
International sympathy has rested mainly with the 
nationalist Catholic community, the victims of 
sectarianism and discrimination over decades. 

A change took place last weekend, more signifi¬ 
cant than ha9 yet been realised — the biggest since 
the Ulster Unionist party was founded early this 
century. The vote of Its ruling council was more 
than just a vote of confidence in their leader David 
Trimble, who had negotiated the political settle¬ 
ment at Stormont*, it was a break with the party’s 
inglorious past. Throughout their history, the 
Ulster Unionists have defined themselves in a 
solely negative way: total opposition to involvement 
with the Irish Republic. Last weekend's vote was 
for a settlement that will see Unionists actively en¬ 
gage with ministers from Dublin. 

The transformation will not be easy. The 
unionist community is divided. Mr Paisley’s rival 
but smaller Democratic Unionist party will cam¬ 
paign ferociously against, and Mr Trimble's own 
party is split, with half his MPs opposed to the 
settlement. He himself can be volatile, and when 
necessary can put on the Orange cloak of hardline 
unionism. He was rightly pilloried far Ids 
behaviour in the Orange stand-off at Drumcree 
three years ago. But he deserves thanks not only 
for the way he handled the negotiations but for 
decisively carrying his party with him. If the vote 
had been No, the peace process would effectively 
have been over. 

Sinn Fein's annual conference in Dublin ended 
last Sunday without the same decisiveness being 
displayed. While it would help if it were to hack the 
settlement, this is not so crucial: Sinn Fein agree¬ 
ing to adopt a neutral or low-profile approach to 
the referendum rather than campaigning against 
should be enough to ensure its success. More im¬ 
portant by far is for Sinn Fein, as is expected, to 
change its constitution to allow candidates to take 
seats In the new Assembly, drawing them further 
into the democratic process. 

If peace is to be achieved in Northern Ireland it 
will need not only new political mechanisms but a 
complete overhaul In attitudes. The case is often 
made for Protestants to acluiowledge and respect 
the traditions of the nationalist community. Less 
often heard ta the case for the nationalist commu¬ 
nity giving equal respect to the Protestant tradi¬ 
tion. Both Bides will hove to learn to be less 
selective in their history, and Instead accept— and 
perhaps in time take pride In — both traditions. 


China sends 
a small signal 


W ANG DAN is the second Chinese dissident to 
be sent Into exile "on medical parole" within 
the past few months, and for the same cynical rea¬ 
son. The release of Wei Jingsheng last November 
came soon after President Jiang Zemin’s success¬ 
ful visit to the United States. Mr Wang's departure 
comes two months ahead of Bill Clinton’s visit to 
China — which needs to be a success too. In both 
cases the Chinese authorities granted medical 
parole despite having denied for years that there 
was any problem with the prisoner’s health. They 
also insisted not lust that he should go abroad but 
that he should head for the US. The linkage with 
diplomatic interest seems transparent. 

Yet beyond the immediate advantage to those 
Involved — even the bravest endurance has its lim¬ 
its — 1 ■ may there not be some more general benefit? 
Both tho US and the European Union (led by 
Britain) argue that such cases reflect a relaxation 
in Beijing’s attitude towards human rights, and 
that this justifies their own softer approach to¬ 
wards China. Tile list of political dissidents pre¬ 
sented to Beijing is a short one. By that standard a 
reduction of one or tyro appears significant — 
looks'pathetic compared with Amnesty 
M 8 * of many hundreds. The release 
0fMr Wei and of Mr Wang may have upset some 


hardliners in Beijing, and could strengthen the 
hand of liberals who would like to go further. 
There is nothing wrong with an incremental ap¬ 
proach — but only if there is reasonable hope that 
It will produce results. 

Some evidence is emerging now of a more toler¬ 
ant attitude towards political debate under the 
post-Deng Xiaoping leadership. Though recent na¬ 
tional congresses of the Communist Party and the 
government foiled to broach at aU seriously the 
subject of political reform, intellectuals close to 
the establishment are beginning to discuss it The 
argument is more cautious than in the late 1980s, 
focusing on the reform of political "structures” 
rather than on implementing the basic rights 
enshrined — and ignored — in the constitution. 
But to suggest that "human rights is a civil right" 
or that "economic reform depends on political 
reform" is a significant signal: even foe official 
Chinese news agency has floated simitar ideas. 

These tentative new shoots of liberal thinking 
will not push up any concrete in Tiananmen 
Square, and Beijing needs to do a huge amount 
more to overcome cynicism. But China does not 
stand still and a new generation of leaders is 
beginning to emerge. Let us give the benefit of the 
doubt, but without selling Western complaisance 
too cheaply. How many more political prisoners 
will walk free before Tony Blair goes to Beijing in 
October? 


Britain’s mess 
over migrants 


E VERYBODY now agrees — even the 
Government — that Britain’s system for sort¬ 
ing out the genuine refugee fleeing persecution 
from the economic migrant on the move is in a 
complete mess. The simplest of statistics tolls the 
story — foe backlog of unresolved asylum cases 
has risen to more than 77,000. Man}' of the 
10,000 people whose applications were lodged be¬ 
fore the 1993 Asylum and Immigration Act have 
waited so long they have put down roots in Britain, 
married and had children. There is now so much 
Inherent delay that the system has ground to a halt. 

In the face of this the last government, as many 
around Fortress Europe have done, turned to a 
policy of deterrence. The Conservatives shame¬ 
fully withdrew welfare benefits from most asylum 
seekers and stepped up sharply its use of deten¬ 
tion. More than 800 are now held, split between 
detention centres and prisons. As the Chief 
Inspector of Prisons, Sir David Ramsbofoam, 
noted in Ills report on the troubled Camp afield 
House, near Oxford, the system la overloaded. 

The ceutres were set up in foe belief that de¬ 
tainees would be held for no more titan six weeks. 
Instead they are often detained for more than a 
year. The vast majority are held without charge, 
trial or judicial review, and they endure the “no- 
raan’s land” cruelty of not even knowing foe date 
of their release. They are detained on the any-so 
not of an independent court but of a senior immi¬ 
gration officer, based on almost arbitrary and com¬ 
plex criteria. They are not even given written 
reasons for their incarceration. All of this under¬ 
lines Sir David's conclusion that the criteria and 
process of detention need to be examined to 
ensure that “they are readily understood by all 
involved and that detention Is used for the shortest 
possible time”. 

Since Labour came to power the Home Office 
has been seeking a way out of this shambles. 
Leaks from the Whitehall review teams suggest 
that there is to be an overhaul of detention. It will 
be used less to hold asylum seekers who have just 
arrived in Britain and more for those who are 
about to be removed or deported. It is also hoped 
to hold more in private detention centres and 
fewer in local prisons. But so for there has been no 
word of action to introduce a judicial oversight, 
written reasons or regular bail reviews. At the 
same time the rate at which deportations take 
place is to be stepped up. It Is simply not as easy 
as it looks on the front page of the Deity Mail, and 
the Home'Sqbretary, Jack Straw, is unlikely to suc¬ 
ceed where Jus predecessors foiled. 

Tho best w ay to reduce the Injustices caused by 
arbitrary detention is to tackle foe massive backlog 
so that the genuine refugee is not made to suffer 
for months tir even years, hoping for a decision. 
While we wait for that to happen the, minimum 
judicial safeguards must be introduced to end this 
national scandal of mass detention without charge 
or trial. 


A grisly triumph of 
theory over people 
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HEN the American corre¬ 
spondent Janet Flanner 
reported on the Nurem¬ 
berg Tribunal, she could find no 
meaning in the proceedings that 
could be properly related to the 
enormous crimes before the court. 
The defendants were ridiculously 
preoccupied with internal quarrels 
over status, and their lawyers were 
obsessed with upholding the 
niceties of legal codes that Germany 
had, for years, happily deformed 
and violated. Hitler, of course, was 
not there. But even had he been be¬ 
fore the court, it still seems unlikely 
that ‘‘answers" would have been 
made available. 

It is not the case, therefore, that 
the death of Pol Pot and his "es¬ 
cape" from the trial that was appar¬ 
ently being prepared for him, has 
cheated the world of a great source 
of enlightenment on what happened 
in Cambodia. He himself, in occa¬ 
sional remarks, spoke almost lightly 
of foe killings a9 "mistakes", and pul 
down the failure of the Cambodian 
revolution to the Vietnamese, the 
historical enemies. 

Could the tyrant have explained 
the nature of the tyranny? It is possi¬ 
ble that, in court, the contrast 
between the public Pol Pot, a man of 
some charm and even humour, ami 
the private man, who was both vin¬ 
dictive and cruelly schematic, would 
have been pointed up. But would 
that unmasking have done much to 
explain why Cambodia entered a 
period of savage self-destruction 
after Khmer Rouge troops took the 
capital in 1975? 

It is worth remembering that the 
actions of the Khmer Rouge then 
came as a surprise to many who 
afterwards wondered why they had 
not known better. They included 
some of the diplomats and soldiers 
from the United Slates who, 23 years 
ago, were talking of a coalition gov¬ 
ernment in which both the Khmer 
Rouge and non-communist politi¬ 
cians would play a part, or at least of 
a “controlled solution" — mi orderly 
transfer of power, honourable 
arrangements for the disarming of 
government troops, handover of the 
central bank and so forth. 

What ignorance and madness! 
Not much later, Phnom Penh had 
been emptied and every officer the 
Khmer Rouge could lay their hands 
on was killed. Those deceiving 
themselves included some of die 
politicians who stayed on, a few in 
expectation that they might indeed 
have a role, others in the hope that 
they would at least survive. And 
they Included many of the journal¬ 
ists who knew unpleasant truths 
about the Khmer Rouge but, in 
anger at US war-making, tended to 
romanticise the barechested fight¬ 
ers in the paddy fields. 

A quarter of a century later, 
everybody does know better, 
thanks to the work of such scholars 
as Ben Kierhaii, ‘David Chandler 
and Michael Vtokete, the reflection4 
of rueful reported such as Sydney 
Scbanbefg, and the testimony of 
such Cambodians as Someth May 
and DithFran. 

But the essence of what was then 
misunderstood Is worth restating. It 
was the power of ideas.over people, 
-the triumph of theory over flesh and- 
blood. The simplified version of 


Maoism, itself already halfbaked, 
which Pol Pot and his top men 
thought they were putting into prac¬ 
tice in Cambodia, easily transmuted 
into a campaign of racial purifo 
tion. All but die true, full-blood 
Khmcrs, physically untainted by 
Thai, Vietnamese or Chinese gents, 
and mentally untouched by poiso¬ 
nous foreign notions, were to be 
purged, at which point a huge multi¬ 
plication of national energy and 
power would be achieved, along 
with economic self-sufficiency and 
the defeat of Cambodia’s enemy- 
neighbours. 

The reporters vaguely though 
they were faced with a would-be 
inclusive “common front" national 
movement, when what was coming 
was a peasant blood-and-soil move¬ 
ment led by men at ease neither in 
the real peasant society of their par¬ 
ents or grandparents, nor In the little 
urban world of post-colonial Cam¬ 
bodia. When they put their fantasies 
into practice, real men and women 
died in their hundreds of thousands 

Many of the leaders of this tern- ; 
hie campaign are still with us. They I 
include leng Sary, one of the Khmer | 
Rouge's three founding figures, I 
who defected to the government 
two years ngo and has even founded | 
a political parly, and such lesser- 
men hs Kc Pauk, a more recent de: 
lector, reckoned to be responsible 
for slaughtering the Cambodian I 
Muslim community. They may won; 
include Ta Mok, leader of the 
Khmer Rouge rump, said to be ne¬ 
gotiating with Hun Sen, the former 
Khmer Rouge commander who has 
run Cambodia since he tipped out 
his co-premier, Prince Ranariddh, 
last July. 


S OME of the ordinary turn 
and women who conducted j 
Iheir own private reigns o». 
terror within the larger terror also 
survive. They were the back-coun¬ 
try peasants who had aU their teeto 
enpped with gold once toey 
achieved a certain position wjuu® 
the Khmer Rouge structure. W 
interspersed their enjoyment of D" 
privileges with regular 
torture and execution. That iney 
eventually often became vicunft fr 
ther of Khmer Rouge witch-hunts ® 
of that government’s inhuman ot 
mands, or, after the Vtetname* » 
vasion of 1979. of those w? 
terrorised, does not excuse 
participation. What efflataj' A■ » 
part, was the horrendops dlW® 
Cambodian society. made«*£ 
still by war and ,US bombing, 
tween town and cqunfry- •, 

With or without a Pol Pot trial w 

understand enough about 
bodia to sense sortie fr on "J^ (hsl 
between its. .pathology ft* "J 
apparent In “i2£3 

Bosnia or Algeria. TheCnm^ 
Year Zero, seen,at the 
communist movement. 8^ ,. ^ 
was mqre to do 

realistic form pfreg^iye^ 

ism„ « 

theories of its leaders. 
anger and alienation,. 

rural population to g. 

results. Although 
ferent, and the work doe* J* 
similar things cantaH^SSaf 
are happening.-It a an JjSSJie 

how tide, still, tye lmow ; g a ^ 

destructive forces fo^t p . ^ 
Algeria were almost a? * 

prises as Cambodia was m 
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‘Long view’ that leaves businessmen short 


GUARDIAN WEB*,' 
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In Brief 


OPINION 

Andrew Higgins _ 

T HERE is a shameful secret at 
the heart of China's relations 
with the outside world. It has 
nothing to do with Tibet. Tiananmen 
Square or other voices of dissent 
muffled by ringing cash registers. 

Making money is what the 
world's biggest market is all about. 
There is no shame about that, say 
the hard-headed champions of 
reality over romance. Shameful, 
though, at least to shareholders, is a 
truth that many companies in China 
prefer to keep secret: instead of 
making money they are losing it 
The problem is usually hidden 
behind banquet smiles and pledges 
of long-term commitment. This is 
nothing new. *Ihe seductive power 
of China's size has long scrambled 
sound judgment. 

In its first issue in October 1946, 
Hong Kong's Far Eastern Economic 
Review, reporting on a British trade 
mission to China, said: “Foreign 
economic experts in China are not 
optimistic about immediate promo¬ 
tion of foreign trade with China, so 
that one has to lake the "long view’.” 

Half n century on, the chasm be¬ 
tween future potential and current 


profit gapes as wide as ever for 
many British and other Western 
firms. 

Taking the long view has become 
the anthem of the China trade. 
Beijing has pulled off an extraordi¬ 
nary coup. Businessmen have 
become its most dogged allies 
abroad. Whether in the White 
House, Downing Street or the 
Elyste, the Chinese Communist 
Parly's corporate cheerleaders 
lobby loyally, urging their govern¬ 
ments to go softly on human rights, 
lift controls on the export of sensi¬ 
tive technology and otherwise ac¬ 
commodate Beijing. 

Yet Beijing is buying most of its 
friends on credit. A recent survey of 
1,200 German companies in China 
revealed that four out of five have 
not made enough to recoup even 
their investment. In a separate poll 
supported by the European Com¬ 
mission. 54 per cent of managers 
said their firms had performed 
■worse than planned, and 62 per cent 
said they had over-estimated the 
potential of the market. 

Beijing's ministry of finance re¬ 
ports that 61 per cent of the 56,000 
foreign-mvesteci companies in China 
lost money last year. Statistics 
showing a marked slow-down in the 
Chinese economy in the first three 


Millions made jobless 


A SIA'S economic crisis is 
throwing millions out of 
work, wiping out years of 
progress against poverty and 
risking social unrest, the 
International Labour 
Organisation warned last week, 
write8 Andrew Higgins in 
Hong Kong. 

It predicted that unemploy¬ 
ment would treble In Indonesia, 
Thailand and South Korea, the 
countries hardest hit hy the 
turmoil that began last year on 
foreign exchange markets. The 
currencies have largely stabil¬ 
ised but the social pain uml risk 
of political instability'will 
increase in the coming months. 

The collapse of what had been 
rapidly rising economic expecta¬ 
tions and the absence of any 
safely net in most Asian coun¬ 
tries has created “fertile ground 
for breeding social unrest”, said 
the report, which will be pre¬ 
sented to trade union and gov¬ 
ernment officials in Bangkok 
next week. 

Most vulnerable are migrant 


months of this year further dim the 
prospects for profit. 

Anywhere else there would be a 
stampede for the door. Not in 
China. Companies tell their share¬ 
holders to take a "long view". 

Peering doggedly into a forever 
receding horizon is Britain's Cable 
& Wireless. It did everything it 
could to crack a market so elusive it 
is almost mythical. It sold part of its 
most valuable property, Hong Kong 
Telecom, to Chinese interests last 
summer. It recruited Lord Howe, 
the former British foreign secret¬ 
ary, to pull strings. 

Beijing was delighted. “Howe's 
words wake up people of Hong 
Kong: opposition is useless," read a 
headline in the party’s main Hong 
Kong mouthpiece. But like many 
firms mesmerised by China's 
prospects and eager to please. 
Cable & Wireless is still waiting for 
its rewaiti. Last year its chief execu¬ 
tive, Richard Brown, spoke excit¬ 
edly about “future co-operation on a 
wide range of telecoms ventures". 
The result so far. nothing. 

Rupert Murdoch has scarcely 
more to show for his grovelling. His 
decision to axe Chris Patten's book 
may have cheered a few bureau¬ 
crats in Beijing but it gravely dam¬ 
aged his reputation in the countries 


where he makes his real money. 

Occasionally patience snaps. The 
United States company Caterpillar 
has just finished a messy divorce 
with a Chinese partner in Shanghai, 
it pulled out after losing millions. 
General Electric has waged a noisy 
feud with a Chinese light-bulb plant. 
But while foreign businessmen 
grumble in hotel bars across China, 
most wear fixed smiles for more 
public outings. 

The Chinese Communist. Party, 
by contrast, keeps an unflinching 
eye on its own economic and politi¬ 
cal self-interest. 

When the head of what used to 
be western Europe’s biggest com¬ 
munist party, Massimo d'Alema of 
the Italian Party of the Democratic 
Left, visited Beijing last week he 
tried to probe his hosts’ beliefs 
beyond the bottom line. He got 
nowhere. 

“I asked about the ideological sit¬ 
uation in the party and they did not 
answer," he said. "All they wanted 
to talk about was economic growth, 
the amount of Investment, the 
number of cars ... It was all just 
business." 

Until the West takes a similarly 
clear view of its own business, nei¬ 
ther companies nor human rights 
will profit. 


workers nnd women, the back¬ 
bone of a cheap, mobile and 
docile labour force that powered 
the region’s now spluttering 
“economic miracle”. The num¬ 
ber of migrant labourers grew 
from about a million in the early 
1980s to more than 6.5 million 
laBt year, many of whom now 
face not only unemployment but 
expulsion as the factories that 
employ them seize up. 

The World Bank said last week 
that the number of Indonesians 
living in poverty would more 
than double to 20 million. 

With the exception of South 
Korea, Asian countries have 
weak labour movements and a 
legacy of authoritarian tradi¬ 
tions. China and Indonesia, east 
Asia's biggest countries, permit 
only state-controlled unions. 

Asia’s jobless rate is unlikely 
to go beyond die highest levels 
seen In western Europe or foe 
former Soviet bloc, but Is poten¬ 
tially more explosive because of 
the weak or non-existent welfare 
provisions. 


Euro set to be criminals’ currency of choice 


Mark Atkinson 

C RIMINALS foe world over will 
soon be able to pack their stash 
away in much smaller suitcases 
thanks to Europe's planned single 
currency. 

A new study says that once euro 
banknotes begin circulating in 200 2 
they will quickly, rival dollar bills as 
the underworld’s currency of choice 
because they will be issued in 
higher denominations, allowing the 
same value of dirty money to be 
concealed in smaller places. 

The European Central Bank, 
which will manage the euro on 
behalf of the 11 countries expected 
to use the currency, is aiming to 
| issue notes for 100, 200 and 500 
L euros i ^ each worth much more 


than the highest-denomination US 
bill, $100. At a euro/dollar exchange 
rate of 1 . 10 , foe high-value euro 
notes will correspond to $ 110 , $220 
and $550. 

Writing in a new book* on foe 
euro published last week for the 
London-based think-tank, Centre for 
Economic Polity Research, Ken¬ 
neth Rogoff, of Princeton university, 
says notes of this size in a currency, 
from a low-inflation economy will be 
attractive to criminals all over foe 
world. 

Instead of lugging thick wads of 
$100 bills in suitcases, as they do 
now, they will be able to pack $1 mil¬ 
lion worth of 500 euro notes into a 
handbag. Prof Rogoff says demand 
for and supply of hard currency 
banknotes, particularly large-de¬ 


nomination ones, has been growing 
foster over the past two decades 
than the economies themselves, de¬ 
spite the development of electronic 
money. 

Since few legitimate business 
transactions are in cash, and the 
general public own up to holding 
only relatively small quantities of 
banknotes, Prof Rogoff concludes 
that most of the growth is linked to 
the development of the black eco¬ 
nomy. and the developing world’s, 
appetite for a safe, reliable currency. 

He estimates that 2530 per cent 
of the $1.3 trillion supply of currency 
from the industrialised countries 
represented by the Organisation of 
Economic Cooperation and Devel¬ 
opment is held by developing coun¬ 
tries, mostly in dollars. 



Some of that demand is above¬ 
board. Dollars are in wide use in 
Latin America, especially Argentina, 
where official shipments of dollar 
bills during the 1990s have ex¬ 
ceeded $40 billion, and in the for¬ 
mer Soviet bloc; more than $60 
billion has been shipped to Russia in 
recent years. But other heavy users 
of dollars include the mafia and 
drug barons. 

Prof Rogoff suggests foe ECB 
should either cancel Its plans for 
large-denomination banknotes or 
place reporting requirements on 
them. The dedsioh to issue foe 
high-denomination noties In the first 
place was designed to accommodate 
Germany, which Issues D-Marks up 
to a face value of DM1,000 ($540) 
each. 


*EMU: Prospects and Challenges 
for the Euro, published by Blackwell 


F OLLOWING a tense meetlM 
of G7 finance ministers in 
Washington, foe United States 
reported an all-time record 
$12.1 billion trade deficit, while 
Japan revealed a trade surplus 
of $9.4 billion for March, a 
57 per cent Increase on the cor¬ 
responding period last year, US 
officials blamed the poor figures 
on a continued fall-off in exports 
to battered economies in Asia. 
Japan has agreed to take steps to 
boost domestic demand. 


T HANKS partly to its dia¬ 
monds, Botswana had the 
fastest-growing economy over 
foe paBt three decades — per 
capita income grew at 9.2 per 
cent from 1965-96 — followed 
by South Korea and China, ac¬ 
cording to a World Bank report. 
World Development Indicators 
1998 gives an upbeat picture for 
the developing world, but says 
sub-Saharan Africa is not ex¬ 
pected to meet growth targets to 
reduce poverty by half by 2015. 


T HE new European Central 
Bunk is to lie answerable to 
elected officials after an agree¬ 
ment between the European 
Parliament nnd the legislature* 
of the 15 member states, but the 
European Union is still wan¬ 
gling over die bunk’s first head. 

G KN and Finmeccanica of 
Italy unveiled plans to 
merge Westland and Aguatn in 
a move that would create the 
world's second-largest heli¬ 
copter maker, with expected 
annual sales of $ 1.6 billion. 

B RITAIN’S public sector 
borrowing requirement for 

1997-98 fell to $ 1.5 billion, the 
lowest level for seven years, gi'- 
ing tiie UK Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown scope, to relax his tight 
grip on public spending. 


C OUKTAULD, one of 

Britain's oldest corporate 
names, has agreed to to ■ * 

lion takeover by Akzo Nobel, tne 
Dutch chemicals group. 


V OLKSWAGEN Is planning 10 

re-open the bid battle for 

Rolls-Royce Motors despite 
BMW’s win in a private auction- 
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The same law 
for farmers 


EDITORIAL 


O NE had grown accustomed 
to foe annual spectacle of 
strawberry growers from foe 
Garonne valley attacking 
Spanish lorries. This year there 
has been a change: Breton cauli¬ 
flower growers have caused 
more than $1 million worth of 
damage to railway installations. 
And, as often happens when 
farmers from the Brittany 
dtpartementa of Flnlst&re and 
Cdtes-d’Armor vent their anger, 
they have done so with a 
violence that Is out of all propor¬ 
tion and quite unjustifiable. 

The fruit and vegetable sector, 
which gets leas media coverage 
than cereals or beef, is frag¬ 
mented and ill-equipped to re¬ 
sist pressure from middlemen, 
wholesalers and heads of buying 
groups. Although dominated by 
Italy and Spain, it remains a vital 
source of income and jobs in 
several French regions. CavoMon, 
St-Paul-de*L£on, Marmande and 
Perpignan owe their reputation to 
the quality of their melons, caull- 
flowers, tomatoes and lettuces. 

It la a sector that Is highly 
1 vulnerable to climatic conditions, 
which can disrupt cultivation as 
well as consumption (as they 
have In the cauliflower trade, 
where oversupply has coincided 
with flagging demand). It is also 
a sector that suffers from high 
welfare costa, and which cannot 
rety on its export trade aa heav¬ 
ily as some other branches of 
agriculture. On top of that, it is 
hard hit by imports. 

The fury of the vegetable grow¬ 
ers 1 b understandable rfven the 
huge European Union subsidies 
paid out to cereal growers in the 



Guinea cracks down 
on the opposition 


Dumped cauliflowers block a road near Moriaix in Brittany last 
week during a protest by farmers photo franc*, prevel 


fertile Beauce plain or stock¬ 
breeders In the Massif Central. 

The imminent reform of the 
Common Agricultural Policy 
hardty concerns them, since the 
common organisation of the mar¬ 
ket in their particular sector was 
Introduced last year. It forces 
vegetable growers, among other 
things, to dip into their pockets 
whenever the EU helps them. 
The latest report of the French 
farmers’ union, FNSEA, notes 
that "producers are going to have 
to ctiscfpline themselves''. 

Destroying railway signalling 
systems and burning vehicles 
have never served the cause of 
those who resort to such meth¬ 
ods. The fast-shrinking farming 
sector continues to receive, 
through taxes and the EU bud¬ 
get, an amount of aid that sev¬ 


eral farmers’ union leaders per¬ 
sist in regarding — wrongly — as 
established rights. Such aid was 
perhaps not always granted as 
fairly as It might have been. That 
Is why the present process of 
redeploying state aid is a step in 
the right direction. 

The farming minister, Louis Le 
Plnsec, and foe junior trade min¬ 
ister, Maryllse Lebranchu, have 
been quick to condemn the dam¬ 
age caused by Breton farmers, 
while still keeping the lines of 
communication open. They have 
shown foe government’s determi¬ 
nation not to allow farmers to 
enjoy an exorbitant degree of tol¬ 
erance. Law and order should be 
foe rule In the countryside, just 
aa it Is in schools and suburban 
housing estates. 

(April 14) 


Food crisis overshadows Korea talks 


Philippe Pont In Tokyo _ 

O N APRIL 11, just after a team 
of French doctors belonging 
to Mddecins Sans Frontifcres (MSF) 
™ reports evidence of alarming 
food shortages In North Korea near 
foe border with China, talks be* 
North and South Korea got 
under way again in Beijing. 

Some progress was made in the 
negotiations. According to the 
Agence France-Presse news agency, 
■Jon hum-chol, the head of the 
North Korean delegation, said: “We 
tove reached an agreement in prin- 
flple, but we need to continue talks 
» ^ to narrow our differences of 
v >«vpoint“ • ...... 

- ( ? ne °f the topics under discussion 
?m^ ntrib uti°n by South Korea of 
•■UO.OOO tonnes of chemical fertiliser 
its northern neighbour. In return, 
wd is asking Pyongyang to make 
concessions on the question 1 of re- 
"fong separated families. 

-la?? reatart °f bdka is politically 
7 - It marks the first meet 
of official representatives of the 
wo Koreas for four yearn It is also 
JJPortant because of the worsening 
^situation In North Korea. The 
of foe famine can be judged 
and re I»ri 8 by refugees 

1-by Chinese who have been able 


to visit North Korea that acts of can¬ 
nibalism have taken place. 

According to the MSF report, 
published in Beijing on April 11, 
starving civilians have also been in¬ 
volved in acts of violence and loot- 
; lng. It is reported that corpses have 
been abandoned by the roadside, 

■ and that disease is rampant among', 
foe debilitated population. 

The'North Korean authorities 
! have admitted that foe situation has 
worsened. Last week' Pyongyang 
| Radio took note of the "grave worries 
about the way food reserves are run- 
1 ning out" thkt have been expressed 
.by the head Of'foe United Nations 
; World Food Programme (WFP), 
'Catherine Bertini, who has just 
visited North Korea. 

• Farming 1 there has suffered hdt 
onty frorb collectivist policies, bill 
’from three consecutive years of dev¬ 
astating floods, which have caused a 
serious food shortage: The UN’S 
Food and Agriculture Organisation! 
(FAO) says North Korea will need 
to Import 1.9 bullion tonnes of food- 
stuffe in 1998'in order to feed its 
24 mllliOti inhabit ants. 

In January the WFP launched its 
biggest emergency aid operation for 
North Korea and called for 650,000; 
tonnes of foodstuffs to 'be' con¬ 
tributed In'1998. The 1 United States 


responded to the appeal by promis¬ 
ing 200,000 tonnes. At foe end of 
March, In the course of talks be¬ 
tween Red Cross organisations In 
foe two Koreaa, South Korea 
pledged to supply 50,000 tonnes, 
The first consignments of that aid 
are due to arrive this week. . 

But foe great unknown factor; 
which could put off donors and 
delay deliveries, Is the question of 
; who the; beneficiaries of that aid 
should be.'Will it go to the popula¬ 
tion at large, or be given first to the 
regime’s dtite anti the array? f 
; Refugee^ 'questioned by MSF 
doctors have said that dnly a strict 
.minimum of foodstuffs and medi¬ 
cines are reaching the civilian popu¬ 
lation. "Foreigners dame tg check 
{that cereals 'were being distributed 
ito' foe ' population,*’' a, Chinese 
jteacher from the bowler town' of 
iThmen explained to MSF. "But after 
ithey had gone, the government col¬ 
lected the paiks and no more was 
iheard.ofthefoodaid.*’ . ... 

| Speaking in Beijing on April 12 
lafier her visit to No rth Korea, Berflni 
'said (hat foe WFP toight reduce its 
food aid to Pyongyang if the author^ 
'.ties there continue to prevent donor 
countries from monitoring, the filial 
destination of their contributions. 

I* l: (April 14) . 


Thomas Sotlnel In Abidjan 

T HE political stability of the 
West African country of 
Guinea has been slowly 
deteriorating during foe run-up to 
the presidential election, due in 
December. 

First, journalists were arrested or 
expelled; now there has been a 
crackdown on opposition members 
of parliament On April 14, five of 
them were arrested and jailed de¬ 
spite the parliamentary immunity to 
which they are entitled according to 
both foe constitution and the inter¬ 
nal regulations of the national 
assembly. 

One of the arrested men is Bfl 
Mamadou, leader of the National 
Union of Republicans (UNR), who 
was appointed by the other opposi¬ 
tion parties to lead the Coordina¬ 
tion of Democratic Opposition 
grouping. 

Guinea is widely regarded as the 
West African country most likely to 
experience the kind of turmoil that 
recently devastated Liberia and 
Sierra Leone. 

A seditious army that almost 
overthrew President Lansana Conte 
in 1996, political parties structured 
almost exclusively along ethnic 
lines, and an economy that has still 
not recovered from the damage it 
suffered during Sekou Toiute's 25- 
year-long dictatorship are all factors 
that excite antagonism and encour¬ 
age violence. 

Mamadou and two other UNR 
members of parliament were ar¬ 
rested after violent dashes at die 
end of March between security 
forces and the inhabitants of the 
Kaporo district on the outskirts of 
foe capital, Conakry. ’ 

The trouble began with a- “clear- 
once” operation of foe kind that reg¬ 
ularly takes place in all African 
capitals: bulldozers were sent in to 
demolish a shanty town and make 
way for a motorway and an adminis¬ 
trative complex. 

But according to Thierno Maad- 
jou Sow, president of the Guinean 
Human Rights Organisation, the de¬ 
molition gangs were “accompanied I 
by women who hurled abuse at the I 
community" in Kaporo. The district 
is mostly inhabited by .Fulah from 
foe region of Fouta Djalon. 

With support of their imams — 
Guinea is 95 per cent Muslim—the 
inhabitants reacted to the insults for 
chanting songs that ; ^ate from the 
17 th century, when the Fulah nobil¬ 
ity waged a series of holy ware, The 
clashes left nine' people dead, and 
•more than 50Injured. . 

In the following days the authori¬ 
ties arrested the three members of 
parliament belonging to .the UNR (a, 
mainly Fujah party) and some 50 
! other people, iqcjU(Ung ImjuijLa,: on 
-charges of ."complicity, iii murder". 
They claimed It was a case of in fla¬ 
grante delicto, even though Ma-. 
madou, for example, was- not 
• present during the clashes. ■ 

It later transpired that two 
members of the .Rally, of. foe 
Guinean People (RjPG), a mainly 
MaKnU party, had !■ also been 
arrested di l iring a political mating. 
The backbone of foe. opposition in 
Guinea consists of two. large ethnic 
groups, the Fulah and thelriallhlte. 


who form the majority of foe popula¬ 
tion In Foula Djalon and Upper 
Guinea respectively. 

President Conte and some 
members of his entourage are Susu 
from the coastal region. The exer¬ 
cise of authority and the resulting 
leverage it provides have enabled 
them to establish a power base that 
is out of all proportion to the size of 
foe Susu community, which is very 
small. 

For the time being, the more 
moderate members of foe presi¬ 
dent’s camp — the prime minister, 
Sydia Tour 6 , and the president of 
the national assembly, Boubacar 
Biro Dlallo — have failed to react to 
the jailings. This suggests that hard¬ 
liners in Conte's entourage are now 
getting their way. 

General Conte, who came to 
power following Sekou Tours's 
death in L984 after being chosen ns 
leader by his fellow officers because 
he was the longest-serving high- 
ranking officer, has already proved 
he is a political survivor. I 

In 1993, after a poll marked by 
considerable violence, Conte was 
elected president under circum¬ 
stances that were questioned not 
only by his opponents but by inter¬ 
national observers. 

In 1996 he was almost killed in 
the course of a mutiny that turned 
into an attempted coup. The trial of. 
the rebels, which opened last Feb¬ 
ruary, once again revealed the 
lamentable state of an army, which | 
is badly paid and demoralised by its 
peacekeeping interventions in 1 
Liberia and Sierra Leone, during 
which soldiers were able to com¬ 
pare their situation with that of their 
counterparts In other countries in 
[ the region. 


A dvocates of dialogue and 

a leas hardline approach 
seem unBble to prevent foe 
country from falling apart After the 
attempted coup of 1996 Conte 
created the post of prime minister, 
to which he appointed Tcurfc, an 
economist who had Bpent all of his 
career up to then In Ivory Coast. 

As soon as he took office Touite 
decided to end the tradition of bu¬ 
reaucratic corruption that bad been 
bequeathed by both' the colonial 
system and Sekou Touite's “revo¬ 
lutionary" ideology,.* . ,. 

Within months he had provided 
Conakry with electricity, a feat that 
earned him the nickname. "Sydia 
Current" among the 1 population. But 
vej*y soon Conte r reportedly. took 
: umbrage, at. the popularity of hip 
prime minister and carried out a. 

:ministerial reshuffle, that robbed 
Tbuite of much of his power.. 

Similarly Dlallo, who is president, 

!of.,the national assembly,. where 
j Conte’s Popular .Unity Party (PUP) 

; has a comfortable majority, lias suo 
Iceederi in creating a good .working 
■environment,., unparalleled else:. 
where, in foe, regipn —y opposition j 
deputies, for example,; have; been | 
able (o get bills adopted. 

It now .looks as though these 
achievements are . doomed. Guinea 1 
is a country that .has always de- 
,llghted the prophets of doom . 1 This 
.time ft looks as though they , are 
about to. have afield day.. . 

(April 10) 
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Poland’s bid to join the European Union leaves 
Ukraine on the wrong side of a cultural divide, as 
Natalie Nougayrdde discovers on a visit to Lvov 

Much disquiet on 
the Western front 


L VOV, a city in northwestern 
Ukraine that is arguably as 
beautiful as Prague or 
Krakow, has an identity problem. 
Should It be called Lvov, its now 
most commonly used name and the 
one it went by when it was part of 
the Soviet Union from 1945 to 1991? 
Or Lviv, as the Ukrainians them¬ 
selves call it? Or Lwow, its name 
when it belonged to Poland from 
1349 to 1772? Or Lemberg, as it was 
known to the Austrians, who ruled 
the city from 1772 and 1918 and 
made It the capital of Galicia? 

“Religion and the Ukrainian iden¬ 
tity” was the topic of one of the In¬ 
formal meetings that Taras Vozniak 
organises at his city hall office once 
or twice a month. The evening was 
attended by a wore of philosophers, 
sociologists, students and artists, 
Although apparently forbidding, 
the subject under debate prompted 
a lively discussion that went on into 
the small hours and wa9 rounded 
off by singing, platefuls of sausages 
and plenty of vodka. By the end of 
the session the office looked like a ! 
smoke-filled cate. The topic of the : 
previous meeting, “Polish-Ukrainian 
relations", had apparently been dis¬ 
cussed with similar vigour. 

Lvov intellectuals seem to feel 
they have been invested with the 
task of ensuring that their region of 
eastern Galicia, which has long 
been regarded as the repository of 
the Ukrainian language and identity, 
remains anchored to the "civilised" 
world of the West. 

The enlargement of the Euro¬ 
pean Union and of Nato has raised 
hopes in Lvov. But there are also 
worries that a new dividing line will 
separate the countries destined to 
join the great family of the West and 
those doomed to remain in the 
unpredictable sphere of Russian 
influence. Might nut Ukraine, a 
central European giant wedged 
between Russia ami Polnnd, find 
itself on the wrong side of the 
tracks? Lvov lies on the watershed. 

Vozniak, the Lvov city councillor 
in charge of foreign relations, 
believes in an independent, demo¬ 
cratic and pro-Western Ukraine. His 
worry ts that an "Iron curtain" may 
be about to descend on his city of 
830,010 Inhabitants. 

He fears that, with Polish mem¬ 
bership of the EU in the pipeline, 
the Polish-Ukrainian border, 80km 
west of Lvov, which has been open 
since the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, could suddenly be closed. 

Trade with Poland has become 
Lvov’s lifeline. Only two large com¬ 
panies are still in operation In the 
city, a Coca-Cola plant and a choco¬ 
late factory. Eastern Galicia has I 
been hard hit by recession and 
falling output in Ukraine as a whole; j 
Many salaries remain unpaid. 

"Between 60 and 70 per cent of 
articles in the shops here are Polish 
or have passed through Poland," 
says an official. There is trafficking 
'of all kinds at the border. Lvov, still 
trapped in the poor and mis¬ 
managed" economic environment 
bequeathed by the Soviet system, . 
lies' on the fringe of a fast-growing ’ 
Antral Europfe. 

Tholisands 11 of Ukrainiani cross 
I fthfc border every day to buy cbn- ! 


! sumer goods, which they then resell 
back home. Others get hired as 
labourers on Polish building sites. 
Street stalls and shops in Lvov are 
packed with imported tinned foods, 
bananas, shampoo, light bulbs and 
Walkmans. Unofficial import net¬ 
works extend into the most remote 
corners of provincial Ukraine. 

At weekends crowds of people 
carrying kitbags foil of goods pile 
on to the electric train that runs 
between Lvov and the nearby town 
of Drogobych, in the undulating 
countryside of Transcarpathia. Two 
teenagers worm their way through, 
one of them selling a new tyre, foe 
other some perfume samples. 

A Western businessman seems 
lost In the crowds milling around In 
foe lobby oE Lvov’s Grand Hotel. He 
turns out to be the sales rep of a 
leading washing powder manufac¬ 
turer. This region is the pits for 
us,” he confides. There's a huge 
amount of smuggling. The Poles 
find it all the easier to compete with 
us because they don't pay any VAT. 

I often wonder where aU the money 
from the trafficking goes. The stan¬ 
dard of living here is low. I’ve had a 
look at the area around Lvov. There 
are few foreign cars, and foe roads 
are full of potholes." 

At the beginning of the year, 
under pressure from foe EU, which 
wants its eastern borders to be 
tightened, Poland agreed to impose 
travel restrictions on visitors from 
the former Soviet republics. People 
in Lvov thought that the black 
market on which they rely was 
about to be stamped out. But it 
turned out to be a false alarm: the 
only people facing a clampdown 
were nationals from Russia and 
Belarus, two states which, unlike 
Ukraine and Lithuania, had not 
entered into' an agreement with 
Poland to take back illegal immi¬ 
grants. 

Wanutw is, Eiowevcr, talking of 
introducing a visa system for all its 
eastern neighbours. A Ukrainian 
stallholder selling imported toys, 
soap, toothpaste and aspirins is un¬ 
happy. "Surely it's only normal we 
should be allowed to go to Poland. 
There was a time when the Poles 
used to come here,” she complains, 
referring to the period of high infla¬ 
tion endured by the Poles in foe 
early nineties, which encouraged 
them to shop in Ukraine. 

People's memories go back a 
long time in this part of Eutope, 
which was fought over for centuries 
by foe great imperial powers, 
turned into a battlefield during two 
world wars, and then trapped in foe 
steely embrace of the Soviet Union. 

There is an old dispute which foe 
Warsaw and Kiev governments 
have done their best to bury sfrute 
the foil of the communism. There 
.has beieit a lot of talk about Franco- 
merman reconciliation and German- 
Polish reconciliation," Vozniak says. 
'“But the reconciliation of the Poles 
and Ukrainians is equally Important 
for Europe;" 

. Lvov Is foe symbolic site of that 
reconciliation. Infos book Europe: 
A 1 History, the ' ! British historian 
Ndrinan Davies drawd'a'cbmparison, 
between LVatfhrid the French city of 
Strapljoi|rg:' described them" &S 



two "cosmopolitan capitals" of 
provinces containing several nation¬ 
alities, and points out that, while 
Alsace passed from French to 
German hands and back four times 
before 1945, eastern Galicia ha9 
been fought over at least six times 
by Austrians, Poles and Ukrainians. 

During their visit to Lvov on Janu¬ 
ary 4, the Polish president, Alexan¬ 
der Kwasniewski, and his Ukrainian 
opposite number, Leonid Kuchma, 
went to Lychakov cemetery where 
they laid wreaths on the graves of 
Poles and Ukrainians killed during 
tile 1918-19 war between foe two 
countries. Their gesture broke new 
ground. During the Soviet period 
foe shared cemetery was vandalised 
and allowed to go to rack and ruin. 
Tlie visit by the two heads of state 
came after the signing in May 1997 
of a “declaration of understanding 


Lvov, still trapped 
by the Soviet system, 
lies on the fringe 
of a fast-growing 
central Europe 


and reconciliation", in which Poland 
and Ukraine regretted their "mutual 
wrongs", notably during wars that 
they waged against each other in 
the 17th century. 

Lvov concluded from that rap¬ 
prochement that Ukraine would be 
anchored to Europe thanks to sup¬ 
port from its Polish "partner". On 
foe Polish side, foe official line was 
that "a free and sovereign Ukraine 
that is independent of Russia is a 
guarantee that Moscow will not 
return to its imperial policies". 

Igor Fedik is a history teacher 
who likes to share his love of Lvov 
with visitors. He points out its 
mixture of influences — its Polish, 
cathedral “foe only Roman Catholic 
church in Ukraine", its Armenian 
quarter, whose population was 
deported in 1939, its Old Jewess 
Street and foe remains qf.the 
Golden Rose synagogue, which 
serve as a reminder that there wps a 
130,005-atrong Jewish community-in 
■Lvov before the war, and Its St.Yury, 
jchiirch, the focal point of the,local 
iGreek Catholic chuith,, which, 1$ 
once again challenging foe supre¬ 
macy of foe Russian Orthodox 
church in ykraine, : : 

Lvov lies op a religious faultline. 


It is a place where foe Catholic and 
Orthodox worlds collide with each 
other in what some have called “the 
battle for bouIb". 

It is generally agreed that in the 
past few years religious tensions 
have eased. But foe upshot has 
been a certain confusion. "There 
are 60 churches in Lvov," Fedik 
says. "And it's impossible to tell 
wliich confessions they represent. 
The largest buildings tend to be 
Greek Catholic, but many of them 
are shared with Orthodox congre¬ 
gations. Worshippers attend ser¬ 
vices alternately, according to a 
fixed schedule." 

After a long stroll through streets 
lined with buildings whose ochre 
facades, cherubs and telamons are 
! typical of Austro-Hungarian archi¬ 
tecture, Fedik paused in front of 
No 10 Market Square, a house deco¬ 
rated in Gothic style. He then 
launched into a reverential account 
of the fate of the “patriot" Stefan 
Bnnilera. 

The son of a Greek Catholic 
priest, Bandera was convinced that 
only acts of terrorism could bring 
about Ukraine's independence. In 
1934, when he was head of an 
underground extremist group, he 
organised the piurder of the Polish 
interior minister in Warsaw. 

It was at 10 Market Square that 
he proclaimed the independence of 
Ukraine, on June 30,1941, while foe 
Nazis were occupying Lvov. The 
Gestapo arrested him and charged 
him with “conspiracy”. He was sent 
to the Sachsenhausen concentration 
camp, where he spent four years. 

After the war, foe Soviet authori¬ 
ties killed his parents and deported 
his three daughters to Siberia. In 
1959, when he was living in exile in 
Munich and still running the nation¬ 
alist Ukrainian party, Oun, Bandera 
was shot dead by a KGB agent 

Lvov’s former Stalin Street has 
. been renamed Bandera Street An¬ 
other thoroughfare has been called 
after foe late president of Chech- 
enia, Dzhokhar Dudayev, who also 
rebelled against foe Kremlin. 

The existence of fierce anti- 
Russian feeling in Lvov prompts Voz¬ 
niak.to remark: The strength and 
the.weakness of our, region is that it 
;will always fight for .Ukraine’s right. 
|to, exist" During foe Gorbachev 
iperlod, Lvov spearheaded foe. sfepa- 
Iratist.moveraent iq Ukraine's recent 
general election, which foe commu- 
niste won, It was in foe Lvov region 
,'foat nationalists djdbeBh : 

; The historian Miroslav Popovic, a 


respected observer of foe political 
scene who hails from Galicia but 
has long lived In Kiev, thinks the en 
of confrontation is now over. Sitting 
behind his desk at the Philosophy 
Institute, he plays down the 
differences between the Lvov 
region, with its Polish and Austro- 
Hungarian past, and the eastern 
part of foe Ukraine, which lias long 
been dominated by die Russians. 

“People in western Ukraine — 
Galicia — can’t understand how we. 
the inhabitants of die centre and 
east of foe country, handle ourrela-, 
tionship with the Russians," he says | 
‘Their model of a national relation¬ 
ship was the relationship between 
Poland and Ukraine, in other words 
between a dominant aristocratic 
class and the peasantry. Tie rela¬ 
tionship between Ukrainians and 
Russians was never like that: the 
term Ukrainian was a purely ethnic 
epithet. 

“TWlhirds of the Ukrainian pop¬ 
ulation spunk Russian. In the east of 
the country a politician who spoke 
Ukrainian would not be accepted by 
void's. People in western Ukraine 
forget that if few Ukrainian schools 
have opened in the east it's because 
people there aren't ready for them 
and don't want them. 

"You have to remember that 
Ukraine uaed to be a stronghold oi 
the Soviet military-industrial com¬ 
plex, which employed 40 per cental 
the urban population. The languW* 
read by all those people when they 
were mugging up on bombs, tanra 
and missiles was Russian. I spe» 
Ukrainian at home, but as soon m 
talk about sociology, even witt w 
= brother, I switch to Russian. Irs 

language I was educated in- 

Popovic, a believer In a aw 
softly" approach to todepenta** 
based on an attitude of toleraa 
seems to be sending a 
Vozniak and other Lvov mteUwWJ® 
when he affirms: “Of couraep^ 
of books need to be translated^ 
Ukrainian, ’ as liiere- is : *'■ 
shortage of books in that 

But that Is no reason to cutoW 

with foe. Russians, for our cjvtw* 
tion forma a whole with theirs- 
(April 10) 1 
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Summit Reaffirms 
Trade Zone Plans 



Anthony Falola and Thomas 
y y. Llppman In Santiago _ 

T HE SECOND Summit of foe 
Americas ended here last 
Sunday with President Clin¬ 
ton and 33 other Western Hemi¬ 
sphere leaders signing a declaration 
lhat promised everything from a 
rethinking of foe drug war to nego¬ 
tiations that could create the world's 
largest free-trade zone. 

Clinton underscored his belief 
! that a greater pool of people must 
benefit from those changes if they 
arc to hold. The Americas have 
undergone a "profound revolution 
in the last few years, a revolution of 
peace and freedom and prosperity," 
the president said. 

"Here to Santiago, we embrace 
our responsibility to make these 
historic forces lift the lives of nil our 
people ... It is a future worthy of 
the new Americas in a new millen¬ 
nium." 

In Latin America, which has long 
been the inferior partner in n gener 
ally paternalistic relationship with 
ihe United States, the summit is 
widely viewed as a key turning point 
in equalizing that relationship. Latin 
officials, for instance, believe a 
great a leap forward was made in 
ihe creation here of a Multilateral 
Counter Drug Alliance that would 


use foe Organization of American 
States as a tool to evaluate each 
nation's record of combating drug 
trafficking — a process seen here 
as a potential alternative to the 
highly disparaged U.S. procedure of 
“certifying" the anti-drug coopera¬ 
tion of individual nations. 

However, foe new relationship 
manifested itself in a number of 
ways not pleasing to the Americans. 
One clear indication of hemispheric 
willingness to question U.S, policy 
came in the form of private calls for 
reinstatement of Cuba to the OAS 
and in public declarations that 
Cuban President Fidel Castro 
should be hicluded in future hemi¬ 
spheric summits. 

On the heels of Pope John Paul 
U’s visit to Cuba in January, it was 
revealed last weekend that Cana¬ 
dian Prime Minister Jean Chretien, 
who will host the next summit, pos¬ 
sibly in 2000. has accepted an invita¬ 
tion to visit Havana this week, 
becoming the first Canadian leader 
to do so In 21 years. Meanwhile, 
oilier leaders here spoke of ending 
Cuba's isolation. 

The exclusion of Cuba is unfair 
because that country isn't a threat 
to anyone," Peruvian President Al¬ 
berto Fujimori told reporters. "Tin* 
Cuban president should have been 
allowed to come here and express 


A Law Unto Themselves 


! OPINION 

, Jim Hoagland _ 

W HEN the concepts of national 
interest nncl local justice col¬ 
lided the other dny over Virginia's 
intention to execute n foreigner con¬ 
victed of murder, U.S. national inter- 
j came out second. A distant third 
! was the stumbling but now In¬ 
capable mareh toward an inter¬ 
national criminal justice system. 

The police blotter details are 
simple: Angel Francisco Breard, 32, 
told an Arlington jury that he was 
acting under the influence of a 
satanic curse when he stabbed Ruth 
Dickie, 39, five times in the neck 
during a sexual assault in 1992. 

There is nothing in foe ense to 
suggest that Breard was railroaded 
or that capital punishment was a 
cruel and unusual act in the context 
of the U.S. judicial system. But foe. 
•wt that Breard was a Paraguayan 
citizen who had not been advised by 
Kical police of his right, established 
oy international treaty, to consult 
a Paraguayan diplomat at foe 
“J 116 of arrest lifted this case off foe 
blotter into an affair of state.. 

The Breard case in Its own way. 
^hes on a central question of 
statecraft at the end of the 20 th cen- 
What role will foe United 
tales play in fashioning an inter- 
3 Jfj 1011 ^ criminal juBtice system that 
g yr®* and accompanies the in-; 
I j interdependence of nations 
} T*ted by the commercial and tech- 
I oojogicej forces of globalization? 

? -J®* United States praises and 
p ’forks to spread that Inter- 
1 r|*'te enc e when It benefits 
o anH. corporations, Investors 
LT^forkera abroad. But U.S. 1rati- 








Sax appeal.. . President Clinton takes a break from die Americas 
summit in Santiago photograph : pedfc ugarte 


his point of view and to listen to crit- j 
icisinofhim." 1 

But the Cuba issue was one of the 
few divisive notes in whnt was gen¬ 
erally n diplomatic love fesl. Indeed, 
the language of the final commu¬ 
nique is so lofty lhat it almost 
echoes Marxist utopian rhetoric 
from bygone generations — the flit- 
tVivncc* being that trade and capital 
markets, rather than economic col¬ 
lectivism. aw offered us the keys n» 
a happier future for the region. 

As expected, ihe summit partici¬ 
pants agreed to a strict schedule of 
negotiations for a proposed Free 
Trade Aren of the Americas, despite 


the fact dial Clinton arrived in the 
Chilean capital without “fast track" 
authority — the power to sign trade 
accords that Congress could then 
only vote up or down, without 
amendment. 

The 34-page “plan of action" g«n*s 
on to address everything front new 
techniques to combat the drug 
trade to standards for transporting 
nuclear waste through the Panama 
Canal. Ollier new drug proposals 
include hemispheric efforts to crack 
down on money laundering, combat 
drug addiction and support “alterna¬ 
tive development" programs that 
would give farmers who grow drug- 


producing plants the Incentive to 
cultivate legal crops. 

The summit plan also focused on 
combating Illiteracy and pledged to 
“ensure, by the year 2010, universal 
access to and completion of quality 
primary education for 100 percent 
of children and access for at least 
75 percent of young people to quality 
secondary education." To reach that 
goal, foe Inter-American Develop¬ 
ment Bank and foe World Bank 
have already committed $6 billion in 
concessionary loons for education 
over the next three years. 

The plan calls further for a 
strengthening of the judicial sys¬ 
tems in Latin America — still 
among (lie region's weakest institu¬ 
tions — through creation of a new 
justice center that would train 
judges and prosecutors on applica¬ 
tions of law. The document also out¬ 
lines a tighter regulation of the 
region's banking system, greater 
cooperation in rooting out money 
laundering and greater participation 
in U.N. peacekeeping missions by 
Latin America militaries. 

Indeed, at the same time as the 
United Stales engages in a ik-w part¬ 
nership mentality toward Latin 
America, the nations in tin* hemi¬ 
sphere appear more willing to work 
with Washington to address their 
social and economic problems 

"You iu<\v have recognition by all 
these governments «»f the need n* 
rebuild civil society at the local 
level," one senior U.S. official -aid. 
At the first summit of the Americas, 
in Miami in 1994. he said, “we 
couldn't gel lhat recognized. Smite 
of them wouldn't even talk about it." 


unions still resist accepting the kind 
of mutual limitations on sovereignty 
that other countries have accepted 
to enhance interdependence. 

This conundrum surfaced clearly 
In the Breard case. In appealing for 
a delay in the execution. Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright pointed 
out to Virginia Gov. Janies S. 
Gilmore III that American citizens 
arrested abroad would be more vul¬ 
nerable to having their right to con¬ 
sular access denied if Virginia did 
not give some sign of recognizing 
the obligations imposed on all its 
signatories by the Vienna Conven¬ 
tion on Consular Relations. 

Albright sought only a delay in 
foe execution and further discus¬ 
sion of the case. But Gilmore re¬ 
fused her plea 90 minutes after the 
U.S. Supreme Court brushed off an 
order from foe International Court 
of Justice in.The Hague to stay the 
execution, which was carried out by 
lethal injection on April 14. 

The court was not expressing a 
political judgment. But culturally 
the majority ruling reflects a deeply 
Ingrained American attitude of 
exceptionalism. The same attitude 
underlies Strong opposition at foe 
Pentagon and tin Capitol Hill to 1 
efforts at the United Nations to’ 
create a new International Criminal j 
Court that would be able to sub¬ 
poena and even try American citi-; 
zens, along, with all. othfer 
nationalities, in war crimes trials, j 
It Is not plough to glory In foe 
spread of the Internet or of open 
capital markets or of U.S.-dominated 
military alliances- Those are Instru¬ 
ments, not value's. America shobld 
be shaping the new Judicial system 
to come, not standing completely' 
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N IGERIA’S military ruler, 
Gen. Sani Abacha, la prepay 
ing an election in August for 
a president to lead Nigeria’s first 
civilian government in 15 years. 
State television, government offi¬ 
cials and newspaper ads placed by 
Abacha loyalists say he is the only 
man for the job and will be a sure 
winner. 

But according to virtually every¬ 
one else a visitor meets in Nigeria 
these days, what is being prepared 
is not a real election — and i/ it 
were, Abacha would be booted out 
of power. 

"These people [in government] 
are thieves. If we had a choice, no 
one would keep them there,” said 
Ben Opara recently as he sought 
shade and, if possible, work, on a 
sweltering Lagos street corner. 

In Abacha’s sixth year as Nigeria’s 
head of state, people line up for hours 
or days for gasoline. Stale-owned 
electrical grids, railroads and phone 
systems barely function, largely be¬ 
cause corrupt officials siphon off 
their funds, Western and Nigerian 
economists say. U.N. studies say half 
of Nigerians have no access to basic 
health services or safe drinking 
water and rate the country's overall 
level of development just ahead that 
of Congo, formerly known as Zaire. 

Nigerians say their nation, as 
Africa’s biggest oil producer, should 
be one of its wealthiest, and many 
are angry at its failings. But even 
more, they say, they are exhausted, 
dispirited and apathetic. 

"Many people . . . have almost 
resigned themselves to whatever 
happens,’• said Joseph Otteh, who 
heads a pro-democracy organization 
in Lagos, the Social and Economic 
Rights Action Center. “The main 
thing has become how to work out 
their survival in a very harsh eco¬ 
nomic climate.” 

Abacha’s most prominent politi¬ 
cal chaljengers in recent years have 
been jailed, exiled, assassinated or 
executed. “The economic collapse 
has gutted the middle class, and 
repression has decapitated any 
alternative leadership 1 ’ to Abacha, 
said a Nigerian political scientist 
who asked not to be named. 

As a result, Nigerians “will be 
forced to accept his reimposition,* a 



Nigerian soldiers hold back pro-democracy supporters outside a soccer stadium in Ibadan last week 


prospect that risks civil upheaval, 
said Sam Amadi. an attorney with 
United Action for Democracy, an 
anti-Abacha alliance of labor, profes¬ 
sional and civic movements. “There 
is a very serious possibility of the 
various ethnic groups deciding to 
go their different ways,” raising 
fears of civil war, Amadi said. 

Nigerian and foreign analysts dis¬ 
agree over the likelihood of a broad 
upheaval, but even the possibility is 
worrisome for this continent. The 
roughly 100 million Nigerians repre¬ 
sent a sixth of the population of sub- 
Saharan Africa, and any breakdown 
in order here would overwhelm the 
region with refugees. 

Abacha, 54, is the latest of many 
soldiers who have ruled Nigeria for 
28 of its 38 years of independence. 
Like his predecessors, Abacha de¬ 
clares that only his rule has saved 
Nigeria from disintegrating along 
ethnic lines. British colonizers had 
joined the homelands of three major 
ethnic groups — the Hausa-Flilani 
in the north, Yorubas in the west 
and Ibos in the east — into a colony 
they named Nigeria, which gained 
independence in 1960. 

Abacha rose to prominence as a 
key aide to Maj. Gen. Mohammed 
Buhari, who toppled Nigeria's last , 
civilian government at the end of I 


1983, and to Buhari’s successor, 
Gen. Ibrahim Babangida. Both lead¬ 
ers, like Abacha, were northerners. 

Babangida promised a transition 
to civilian rule but aborted a 1993 
presidential election that a Yoruba 
southerner, Moshood Abiola, had 
apparently won. Babangida handed 
power to a hastily installed civilian- 
military interim government, but 
Abacha seized power outright three 
months later. 

Abacha’s rule quickly turned re¬ 
pressive. He had Abiola arrested for 
claiming to be Nigeria's legitimate 
president He drew global condem¬ 
nation for overseeing, in 1995, the 
execution of nine ethnic Ogoni envi¬ 
ronmental activists, including writer 
Iven Saro-Wiwa, who had been con¬ 
victed of murder. 

At the same time, Abacha began a 
tightly controlled transition in¬ 
tended to inaugurate civilian rule on 
October 1, 1998, and promised that 
he would not run for president He 
had a constitution drafted for the 
civilian government but has kept it 
secret He appointed the election 
officials who licensed five political 
parties — all of which have called 
for Abacha to become the sole 
candidate for the presidency. 

In Washington, the Clinton ad¬ 
ministration is in the final stages of 


a policy review on Nigeria that has 
split the president's senior advisers, 
administration officials said. 

One group, reportedly headed by 
Jesse L Jackson, who serves as Clin¬ 
ton's special envoy to Africa, is su]>- 
porling greater engagement with Hie 
Abacha government hi hopes of in¬ 
fluencing the political transition. The 
other group, said to be led by Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of State Susan Rice, 
favors greater efforts to isolate and 
undermine Abacha. 

With four months left before the 
presidential election, Abacha has 
not declared himself a candidate but 
has done nothing to discourage a 
campaign by aides and allies calling 
for him to stay in power. 

Nigerian scholars say that, with 
Abacha willing to use troops and po¬ 
lice agaiiiBt dissidents, no one can 
defeat him in an election. Two can¬ 
didates have declared themselves 
— a Lagos attorney and a former 
police chief under Abacha who is 
described by many Nigerians as a 
stalking horse for the general. 

Real opposition to Abacha can 
come only from within the Nigerian 
military’s officer corps, observers 
say. “Abacha faces an endemic chal¬ 
lenge from the younger ranks, who 
want their turn at the trough of 
power,” said a Western diplomat. 


Sheriff Defies Judge and Backs Marijuana Growers 


William Clalborno 
In ioa Angglea 

I N MOST cities, a Superior Court 
judge’s order to local law enforce¬ 
ment officials to shut down an 
Illegal marijuana cultivators' club 
would seem to be enough to get the 
job done. But not necessarily so in 
freewheeling San Francisco. 

Both the county sheriff and the 
district attorney In San Francisco 
are outspokenly in flavor of legalized 
marijuana for medicinal use. The di¬ 
rector of the health department has 
suggested having city health work¬ 
ers distribute the drug to patients 
who need it for relief of pain. 

San Francisco’s reputation as a 
municipal iconoclast and proving 
ground for unconventional Ideas got 
a major boost last week when 
County Sheriff Michael Hennessey 
reuised to padlock the controversial 
pmnabis Cultivators’ Club , as or- 

pavld GmHa U * ler,0r ^ Judge 
l T feet that taahy people'benefit 


from medical marijuana and tiiat 
this organization provides a valu¬ 
able service," Hennessey said. "I 
don't know if they did step over the 
line, but no official in San Francisco, 
including me, wants to put them out 
of business.” 

Hennessey, a Democrat whe has 
been elected to the county’s top law 
enforcement job five times, said the 
city attorney’s office, which has sued 
the federal Drug Enforcement Ad¬ 
ministration to prevent it from pun¬ 
ishing physicians who recommend 
marijuana for medicinal use, Inter¬ 
preted Garcia’s order as giving him 
the option of declining to shut the 
club and turning that responsibility 
I over to the state Bureau of Narcotics 
Enforcement. But Hennessey saicj he 
instead will attempt to negotiate a 
settlement with the court in which 
the cannabis club could remain open. 

Even if the sheriff’s deputies or 
state narcptics agents move against 
the club, prosecuting its operators 
would fall to District Attorney Ter¬ 
ence Hallinan, Who long has advo¬ 


cated decriminalizing marijuana and 
has said, “We're all together on 
wanting to make [medical mari¬ 
juana] work in San Francisco." 

The year-long legal battle over 
the use of medical marijuana, which 
California voters approved in a 1996 
referendum, came to a head when 
Garcia ordered the immediate clo¬ 
sure of the cannabis club, which 
was founded by oft-busted pot 
dealer Dennis Peron. 

Garcia, basing his decision on an 
appellate court ruling last Decem¬ 
ber, said the 1996 ballot initiative, 
allows only patients and their 
immediate caregivers to cultivate 
and possess marijuana. The judge 
said tiie law does not allow clubs like 
Peron's to sell or give marijuana to 
other clubs or caregivers, as Peron 
admitted his outlet was doing. 

Garcia's “nuisance abatement: 
order” calls for either the Sap Fran- : 
cfeco County Sheriff’s Department 
or the state Bureau of Narcotics to 
close Peron’s downtown emporium 
and seize its contents. But compli¬ 


cating the order is the fact that the 
club is also the headquarters for 
Peron’s maverick campaign for tiie 
Republican nomination for governor 
— his opponent in the June 2 pri¬ 
mary is Attorney General Dan Lun- 
gren, the frontrunner. 

Lungren, a law-and-order conserv- 
ative who has long opposed efforts to 
legalize marijuana, said if Hennessey 
foils to act against tiie club, he mil. 

Peron, whose dub was closed by 
Lungren’s narcotics agents for five 
months la 1996 before the statewide 
referendum allowed it to reopen, 
said about a dozen sufferers of 
AIDS and cancer are living ip the 
cannabis dub and a raid by state 
narcotics agents will, only result in 
the spectacle of emaciated anti ter- 1 
initially ill patients being forcibly re-, 
moved from their beds'. ; 

“If they want'to cqme' and drreat, 
the building; they can do that- 
They're just the same bid spoiled! 
sports who opposed tiie ballot initia-! 
tire and want to defeat It with a tech¬ 
nicality," Peron said. 


The ‘O’ Word 


OPINION 

Ellen Goodman 


H OW often does a grass-mots 
movement ask the govern¬ 
ment to regulate its own enter¬ 
prise? When was the last time 
small operators rose up to bit¬ 
terly complain that government 
rules and regulations weren't 
strict enough f 
But this is the upBide-down 
nature of a food fight that has 
erupted between the United 
States Department of Agri¬ 
culture and the organic farming 
community. 

Ever since last December 
when the USDA released the 
first-ever proposals for minimum 
standards for organic foods, a 
full-scale debate has been raging 
about the meaning of the “0* 
word. Now, an astonishing 
101,000 farmers and chefs, and 
consumers and environmental¬ 
ists have developed an appedte 
for protest. In the face of an April 
30 deadline for comments, they 
have registered deep disapproval 
of the agency’s taste. 

These farmers were always 
wary of involving the USDA, an 
agency which, to put it gently, 
has been a bastion of conven¬ 
tional forming and a buddy of 
agribusiness. But with the help 
of Vermont’s Sen. Patrick Leahy, 
the Organic Foods Production 
Act was passed in 1990 to deter¬ 
mine minimum standards. 
Farmers, consumers, scientists 
and environmentalists spent four 
years working out an agreement 
on tiie definition of organic. 

Then the USDA stepped in, to 
fulfil] their worst fears. In the 
tradition of the “fox guarding the 
henhouse,” the agency proposed 
I to lower these standards. 

The USDA rules would, for 
example, allow lettuce fertilized 
with sewage sludge, genetically 
engineered pigs and irradiated 
radlcclilo to carry the label 
“organic.” They would allow a 
chicken that had never seen the 
light of day, let alone a free 
range, to carry an “organic tag. 

If the Department of 
Agriculture Is surprised by the 
huge outrage, that in Itself to not 
surprising. The departments 
bias toward conventional form¬ 
ing is long and deep. Organic 
forming is now a $4 billion busi¬ 
ness growing by 20 percents 
year. But its success is taken** 
a rebuke to toefectory-farmjAfc 

supermarket-to-the-worid agn' 

business that is now the rule. 

Indeed it is widely beflev^ 
that the folks marketing sWf 
promoting genetic engtoecjjg 
or irradiation got the USWfo 
because theywant to pig WT** 
fintn the good ptone of “orgam 

to mute Controversies. .. ... 
We can debate the 



SSESERt*** 

process of farmfog. . - 
The USDA has done llg 

these proposals are 

dr^cwE^lost^^ 
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ETHIOPIA / gfri foasftfngfon f)pgf i 


Foreign AhPProtjTUp^ysterrTof Abuse 


Stephen Buckley In Addis Aba ba 

T O SUPPORTERS. Assets 
Maru was a charismatic 
trade unionist and human 
rights activist, an unrelenting advo- 
cate of freedom of association and 
individual rights, 

To the Ethiopian government, he 
was a terrorist secretly scheming to 
sink Prime Minister Meles Zenawi's 
seven-year-old regime and the 
ruling Ethiopian People’s Revo¬ 
lutionary Democratic Front. 

M Se ^S ly forces killed Assefa last 
May. The government says lie re¬ 
sisted arrest. Relatives, witnesses 
and human rights activists say he 
was shot in cold blood. 

This incident, which drew inter- 
national ire, was among die most 
publicized of thousands of human 
rights abuses — including arbitrary 
arrests, "disappearances," and tiie 
repression ol civic organizations 
and political opposition — that the 
Meles regime is alleged to have com- . 
muted since it look power in 1991 
Tiie government has arrested 
thousands of critics and opponents. 

Jf has detained more journalists in 
me past three years than any other 
African government. Twu years ago, 
the, international Committee of (he 
Ked Cross estimated that 10,000 
Ethiopians were in prison for puliti- . 
cal or national security reasons. 

Opposition parties, human rights 
groups and major trade unions al- 
egc that the government has shack¬ 
led them by shutting their offices 
and by arresting their supporters in 
the countryside, where 85 percent 
ot the population lives. 

Critics are especially alarmed 
mat foreign governments shower 
tthiopia annually with hundreds of 
millions of dollars in aid, despite 
mounting allegations of human 
rights violations. Donors have 
Pje^ed m° re than $2.5 billion since 
1996. This year Ethiopia will receive 
some $700 million from the World 
“auk. more than any other country 
on tiie continent. Ethiopia also will 
^ more U.S. aid in 1998 — 
roughly $83 million — than any 
other country in subSaharan Africa. 

s could the West give the 
w£k“5 “ Ethiopian Journalist 
wno has been arrested under Meles. 

How could the West call Ethiopia a 
democracy? How could the West call 
a new breed of leader? 

Meles says his government does 

ELSE* Critics and °PP°nents. 
Journahstsare arrested, he said in an 
mterview, because they write stories 
. ment e *nic hatred or cotn- 

sK 1 aecurit y- and oppo- 

are nested when 
embrace armed insurrection, 
k T n about 60 political par- 
hS, bUt ! 2 I ? le People want to have it 
parh™?belonging to a political 
taking up arms, Meles 
“W l b*'* taken them to court" 
th P m 1 ®* no P 0 ^ of intimidating 
when P n 0 aW ft n i' 1 know what happens 
tied " P ,.f acef bl* lesal dissent 13 muz- 
k n ’ prime minister said,’ “I 
been mTrt, at happens because IVe 
If for Z atf e °f feat - -. 

ing > 8 ( fwi?? ler rea80n than maintain- 
mu8t allow dissent” 
seven^i Ethiopia's 

2 T 2 S r . J T. ney in democracy 

«dded °B u ?? a? f ** 1 ba «” he 
verv u,Jj Ut 1 we are frying 
instifoS^iP establish democratic 

aft* government’s bitterest 
re Slme nipare it to the repressive 
1991 Mo t ? ppted . From 1975. to 
posed a m 18 ^ Mariam im- 
^i^arxist-inspired “red terror" 


on Ethiopia marked by extrajudicial 
executions, imprisonment and tor¬ 
ture of its opponents, economic col¬ 
lapse and widespread famine. The 
repme — known as the Dergue - 
fell and Mengistu fled into exile 
when a Meles-Ied rebel force over¬ 
ran the government army. 

Since taking power, the new gov- 
ermnent has revived the economy 
of this East African nation of 69 mil- 

ahL P o? p!e ’ inoat , of whoni ma ke 
iFZ day- Ethiopia has 

eryoyed 5 to 7 percent economic 
growth rates since the early 1990s. 
Inflation has held at 4 to 5 percent, 
the government has privatized 190 
state-run enterprises. Private invest¬ 
ment has tripled since 1994. and 1*0 


American investors now do busi¬ 
ness here. 

On a continent that donor nations 
hope to wean from direct aid and to 
engage in increased trade, the eco¬ 
nomic transformation has won high 
praise. Yet even major donors —. 
who also support Ethiopia in part 
because it has become a linchpin in 
the fight to neutralize neighboring 
budan express concern over the 
young regime's human rights 
record. 

|The control element clearly 
senior Western diplomat 
said. They re doing this [enacting 
economic and political revisions] 
but with large doses of control inter- 
inixcd. But I wouldn’t go so far as to 


Sell?" 1 * 40 tot8lly suppresB 

Beyene Petros, a prominentoppo- 
sibon politician, argues the regime 
allows just enough freedom to keep 
major donors quiet. “A functioning 
multi-party system is nonexistent," 
□e said. ‘There are political parties 
H^^ered, but if you closely examine 
that list, 95 percent of the 60 parties 
are affiliated with the [ruling party]. 
They will show you a list and say. 
What are you guys talking about?'" 

Many opposition parties have 
been forced to shut regional offices. 
Incir leaders say tiie government 
often denies Lhem permits to hold 
rallies. Exorbitant fees preclude 
them from using government-owned 


media; Ethiopia's only private me 
outlet Is a radio station owned by v 
ruling party. Opposition leaders t 
tneir phones are tapped. 

Many opposition politicians hf I 
nod abroad. Others have been 1 
prison for much of Meles' rule. 
central committee members of 0 
parts', the All-Amhara Peopl 
Organization, are in detention. 

“Not only humanitarian asi 
fence, but [any] assistance given 
the present government is wraq 
said party vice president Keng. 
mach Bekele. 

Yet diplomats say tiiat their pi 
he criticism of the governmc 
rarely helps. “My experience h 
been tiiat it has not accomplish 
anything," the senior Western din 
mat said. “We think we’re mo 
effective in handling these thin 
privately." 
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Eliot Revisited 


Barbara Raskin 

HOLDING OUT 

By AnneO. Paulk 

Simon &Schu9ter. 427pp. $23 


A NNE O. FAULK. a former 
Merrill Lynch account exec¬ 
utive turned author, is about 
to make a financial killing in the 
book — rather than the bond — 
market. A commercially correct 
product like this doesn't appear 
very often. For a first-time novelist, 
Faulk does a bang-up job of updat¬ 
ing the 2,500-year-old story of Lysis- 
trata, heroine of Aristophanes's 
comedy of the same name, who or¬ 
ganized the women of Athens to 
withhold sex from their men until 
the Peloponnesian Wars ended. A 
contemporary sex strike was a liter¬ 
ary land mine waiting to happen, a 
bestseller begging to be born. 

Faulk scores a slam-dunk with 
Bolding Out Although the prose is 
pedestrian, the dialogue undifferen¬ 
tiated and many (though not all) of 
the episodes predictable, you learn 
to like the heroine. Lauren Fontaine 
is an attractive 36-year-old Atlanta 
financial executive and the single 
mom of a teenage son. When the 
much-admired wife of the chief jus¬ 
tice of the Supreme Court commits 
suicide (after years of physical 
abuse from her husband), the 
House of Representatives declines 
to impeach him because they fear a 
more liberal replacement will be 
appointed to the court. America’s 
women are outraged and Lauren de¬ 
cides to go to Washington to partici¬ 
pate In her first protest march. 

What follows is as juicy as the lat¬ 
est Monica Lewinsky chronicle. 
Faulk pushes every hot-button issue 
of the moment. She doesn’t miss a 
beat or a bet as her modern Lysis- 
trata meets Clarence Thomas, 0 J. 
Simpson, Ivan Boesky and Michael 
Milken, plus some Capitol Hillbil¬ 
lies, Beltway bandits and Washing¬ 
ton socialites. 

The night before leaving Atlanta 
to go to the march, Lauren meets 
the man of her dreams (an all-too- 



familiar sexy novelist) and during a I 
midnight visit to a museum hears 
the story of Lysistrata. Armed with 
these new resources, Lauren ar¬ 
rives at the Georgetown mansion of 
her college chum Ali, who is 
preparing to hosL a strategy session 
for the leadership of the women’s 
movement, which has grown stag¬ 
nant. With businesslike efficiency, 
Faulk crowds her canvas with color¬ 
ful figures representing various 
feminist political factions. It’s pretty 
formulaic but still, somehow, fun. 
Lauren hesitantly suggests the Ly- 
sistrata strategy to the leadership 
and, alter a certain amount of in¬ 
fighting, they elect Lauren as their 
spokeswoman. 

The next day. before 2 million 
protesters, Lauren pitches her plan 
for a sex strike, and the idea takes 
off like a Canaveral launch — once 
again proving that sex is powerful 
and that there’s nothing sexier than 
delayed gratification. Women sign 
holdout pledge cards, and Alco¬ 
holics Anonymous-type chips are 
awarded for abstinence rather than 
sobriety. 

Suffering ali the fallout of sudden 
fame, Lauren is targeted for charac¬ 
ter assassination by all the ex¬ 
pected, a9 well as some 
I unexpected, parlies. Lauren en- 


How the Rich Got Richer 


•I. Bradford DeLong 

THE WEALTH AND POVERTY 
OF NATIONS 

Why Are Some So Rich and Others 
So Poor? 

By David S. Landes 
Norton. 650pp. $30 

D AVID S. LANDES has studied 
die history of economic devel¬ 
opment for more than half a cen¬ 
tury. His Unbound Prometheus 
remains a must-read for serious stu¬ 
dents of the industrial revolution, 
and his other books are also critical 
points of reference for those who 
seek to understand the economic 
processes that made our modern 
world. 

Now Landes turns to the grand¬ 
est question of all: the causes of the 
divergent destinies of different 
economies. The ride echoes Adam 
Smith, bur Landes is interested in 
both the wealth and poverty of 
nations, as concerned with the roots 
of relative — and absolute — eco¬ 
nomic failure as lie is with those of 
success. 

He pulls no punches and scorns 
all fashions. Some readers mil recall 
how columnists decried history I 
standards that taught students I 


about the African ruler Mansn Musa 
but not about Robert E. Ice: read¬ 
ers of Landes will find three pages 
on Mansa Musa .inri none on Lee. 
We are cid multicullnralisls now — 
but then serious historians have 
long been mullicultnralist. 

Nevertheless. Landes's economic 
history is a profoundly Eurocentric 
history. He argues that a liistory of 
Lite world from 500 to 1500 should 
be fslamocentrlc, for Islam's "explo¬ 
sion of passion and commitment... 
[was] the most important feature of 
Eurasian history.'' But a history 
oriented toward understanding the 
wealth and poverty of nations today 
must be Eurocentric. Europe's 
industrial revolution is the heart of 
the story of how some nations — 
largely those in northwestern 
Europe and their settler ex-colonies 
— have grown rich. Relative 
poverty elsewhere is the result of 
failure on the pari of political, reli¬ 
gious and mercantile elites to pass 
the test (rigged heavily against 
them) of maintaining or regaining 
independence from and assimilating 
the technologies of the people from 
Europe — merchants, priests, and 
thugs with guns — who came in 
boats, rarely with friendly intent. 

Hi us Landes wages intellectual 


ILLUSTRATION: ANDREW RUSSO 


dures press persecution, political 
prosecution, corporate retaliation, 
security threats, child-custody con¬ 
cerns. Flooded by talk show invita¬ 
tions — which are vetoed by her 
newly acquired bodyguard — she 
pleads: “C'mon, Moore . . . even 
Salman Rushdie did the Letterman 
show." 

Amidst all this ruckus, Lauren 
walks us through a huge currency 
transaction necessitated by the 
unauthorized trading of one of her 
subordinates. It's fun watching a 
woman play hardball in the trading 
arena, even if it leads to trumped-up 
charges of security fraud and even¬ 
tual imprisonment. Despite her hec¬ 
tic experiences. Lauren gradually 
resolves some personal issues such 
as being a man's woman rather than 
a woman's woman and doing the 
right thing despite extraordinary 
risks. 

Of course, love and decency tri¬ 
umph in the end, because this is a 
well-made book constructed by a 
businesswoman who knows how to 
take care of business. The plot ad¬ 
vances like the dancing ball of a 
sing-along commercial, and the au¬ 
thor displays enough political 
smarts for me to echo what Lauren 
says about America’s first sex 
strike: "Houston, we have liftoff." 


war on all who deny that the history 
of the wealth and poverLy of nations 
over the past millennium is the his¬ 
tory of industrial production and 
sociological organization in Europe 
and the diffusion of the resulting 
technologies. He wins his battles, 
and not just because as author he 
can set up straw figures as his oppo¬ 
nents. He wins because in the large 
(and usually in the small) he has 
stronger arguments than intelleo 

HIs book Is readable, 
comprehensive and 
opinionated enough 
to make everyone 
angry at least once 

tual adversaries who believe, for 
instance, that Chinese technology 
was equal to British until 1800, or 
that equatorial climates are as well 
suited as raid-latitude climates to 
the kind of agriculture that can 
support an Industrial Revolution. 

Landes's emphasis rests mostly 
on cultural factors that gave Euro¬ 
pean civilizations an edge over 
Ciiinese, Arabic, Indian or Indone¬ 
sian civilizations. Advantages in die 
speed of technological advance 


Steven Moore 

THE ARCHIVIST — 

By Martha Cooley 

Little, Brown. 328 pp. $22.95 

1 USED to know a fatuous pub¬ 
lisher who once pontificated, 
“You know a book is in trouble 
when the author starts quoting 
Eliot." I didn't even bother to ask 
what lie meant, knowing that many 
of our best contemporary novelists 
— Gaddis, Pynchon, Burroughs, 
Markson, Maso — have quoted T.S. 
Eliot's resonant, enigmatic poetry 
as regularly as earlier novelists 
quoted the Bible. Eliot is quoted 
throughout Martha Cooley’s first 
novel, and in fact is regarded as a 
religious writer by the principal 
characters of The Archivist who 
study his poetry to illuminate their 
own theological concerns. 

It's risky to make the hero of your 
first novel a librarian, and a 65-year- 
old curator of manuscripts at that. 
Matthias Lane has been working in 
Princeton library since 1965, the 
year both his wife, Judith, and Eliot 
died. One of the collections he pre¬ 
sides over is the letters that Emily 
Hale received from Eliot; she was 
his first love and a lifelong confi¬ 
dante who gave his letters to Prince¬ 
ton (in fact as well as in this fiction) 
with the proviso that they be se¬ 
questered until 2019. (Eliot was furi¬ 
ous and broke off contact with her.) 
One day a graduate student named 
Roberta Spire asks Matt to show 
her the letters. He refuses, of 
course, but is curious enough about 
Roberta's motives to be drawn into a 
friendly relationship with this in¬ 
tense poet half his age. 

Roberta is fascinated by religious 
conversion, both Eliot's to Anglican¬ 
ism and her parents' from Judaism 
to Christianity. Eliot converted in 
the difficult years after lie commit¬ 
ted his first wife, Vivienne, to a sana¬ 
torium: he corresponded regularly 
with Hale during (hose years, and 
Roberta is convinced that the expla¬ 
nation for Eliot's mysterious conver 
sion can be found in those lellers. 


made it very likely that within Eu¬ 
rope the breakthrough to industrial¬ 
ization would lake place first in 
Britain, and have made it damnably 
difficult since fur people elsewhere 
to assimilate modem machine tech¬ 
nologies and modes of socinl and 
economic organization. 

If there is a single key to success 
— defined as relative wealtli — in 
Landes's narrative, it is openness: a 
willingness to borrow whatever is 
useful from abroad, no matter what 
the price in terms of injured elite 
pride or harm to influential inter¬ 
ests. Openness is also a willingness 
to trust your own eyes and the 
results of your own experiments, 
rather than rely primarily on old 
books or the pronouncements of 
powerful and established authorities. 

If there is a second key, it lies in 
politics: a government strong 
enough to keep order, limited 
enough for individuals to be secure, 
and willing sometimes to sacrifice 
official splendor and martial glory 
to give merchants and manufactur¬ 
ers an easier time making money. 
Economic success requires a gov¬ 
ernment that is, as people used tp 
say, an executive committee of thp 
bourgeoisie — a government re¬ 
sponsive to and concerned for the 
well-being of a .business class that 
has a strong conscious 1 interest iii 
rapid economic growth. • 


Her own parents converted after 
their terrifying experience In Eu¬ 
rope during World War II; fleeing to 
the New World, they sought a new 
life and a new religion as a way of 
forgetting their past, an act of denial 
that now infuriates their daughter, 

Matt shares Roberta’s interest in 
both Eliot and conversion, because 
his dead wife, Judith, resembled 
Vivienne in some ways and because, 
as she deteriorated mentally, she 
converted from secular Judaism to 
Kabbnlism, its mystical branch. Ju¬ 
dith too was committed to a sanato¬ 
rium, which paralyzed Malt in the 
saine way Vivienne's commitment 
did Eliot. An obvious parallel quickly 
emerges. (Cooley provides all the 
relevant details, drawn largely from 
Lyndall Gordon's 1988 book Eliot's 
New Life, and integrates them 
smoothly into her narrative.) 

Like Eliot's "Four Quartets." The 
Archivist is divided into four parts, 
each one dealing, as does Eliot's 
great sequence, with the ways the 
past impinges on the present Part 
one sets out all that I've just summa¬ 
rized, and is narrated by Matt in cir¬ 
cumspect prose. Part two consists of 
the journal Judith kept during her 
confinement, tracking her losing bat¬ 
tle with her various demons. Pari 
three returns to the novels pneseni 
(the mid-1980s) and Malts narration 
of his recovery from Judith’s death 
and his growing relationship with 
Roberta. The brief fouilli part Is 
Mali's terse account of his final en¬ 
counter with the Hale-Eliot letters, 
an unthinkable act for an archivist. 

It is rare anti gratifying to read a 
novel about people who lake litera¬ 
ture seriously, who practically live 
and die by books. For Cooley’s char¬ 
acters, poetry like Eliot's provides 
the most accurate and ennobling ar¬ 
ticulation of their various dilemmas, 
which explains Roberta's land many 
scholars’) desire to ransack a 
writer's letters for further illumina¬ 
tion. It is also rare to see a serious 
literary work that grapples with the¬ 
ological concerns these days. 

The Archivist is h memorable 
achievement. 


At the book's conclusion Landes 
In-comes uncharacteristically diffi¬ 
dent, claiming that The one lesson 
lluil emerges Is the need to keep 
h ying. N«> miracles. No perfection. 
Nu millennium. No apocalypse, we 
must cultivate a skeptical faith 
avoid dogma, listen and watch wen 
..." Such a change of tone sells the 
book short, for he could have drawn 
many additional lessons. For exam¬ 
ple: Try to make sure that yourgov 
eminent does not maintain pow 
by massive redistributions 

wealth. Hang your priests from me 
lampposts if they try to get In 
way of assimilating industrial tec 
nologies or forms of social and W: 
leal organization. Recognize tea 
task of a less productive economy£ 

to imitate rather than innovate, ^ 

there will be ample time for m 
tiori after catching up to theprodJ_ 
tion standards of the industrial^ 
Still, you cannot even w® ^ 

think about problems of eco 
development and convergence- 
out knowing the story tliflt 

teUs. His book is short enoug) 1 ^ 

readable, long dnough to 
prehensivc, analytical UP , 
teach lessons, opinionated,.^ 
to stimulate thought —apd 
everyone' angry at len&f ^ 
bn/itlr better plflC® _ . • 
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, ■ v—Mwnu KCU un cne rront door 
of a house in the center of the south¬ 
ern Mexican city of Campeche 
what she discovered when the 
janitor opened the door unleashed a 
scandal that has ripped open the 
underbelly of Mexican politics. 

A back room was crammed with 
electronic eavesdropping equip, 
merit. Another room contained files 
stuffed with thousands of pages of 
transcripts of telephone conversa¬ 
tions of politicians, journalists and 
private citizens. 

Intimate details of love affairs 
corruption and extortion are dam¬ 
aging enough. But the raid on the 
government espionage center — 
complete with financial records and 
seven years of tapes and transcripts 

f*u eXp0Sed extra ordinary 
details of the t?ow>rnm«>nt'o _ 


Sr speak 

its citizens, polifr ™ SE£?££?! I. 1 " 1 


.. Ullggmg 

operations against its citizens, politi- 
leaderT *** promirlent bus, ‘ness 

"I was furious to discover my life 
on papers, documents, recordings 
Sa»son». 

5 3 9enator from the oppo¬ 

sition left-of-center Partv of the De- 

mocratic Revolution. "Seven vears 

detriL- ,fe Were ther{ ‘ Irackwl 

weeks - mor ' e than a 
***** ° f £° vernnj ent 

JL h8Ve been lincov ered 

across the country, ranging from hid- 

i n H l 3? phones and cameras found 
of ° f ^ e new 8° vern roent 

I j™® 0 Clt 7 *> interceptions of the 
t? 0 ^ C 811 ® of a state governor, 
the discoveries - and the wili- 
mgness of the targets to go public 


--- .aciea as an 

omnipresent Big Brother spying on 

raid fr^ nry '| ltS perceived enemies 
and frequency, on some of its own 
agencies and officials. 

"Everything I say and ^ , 
assume that [ am being spied on " 
Guanqjuato state Gov. Vicente Fox 

IW Nationa[ ^tion 

Party and a declared candidate for 

Mexico s presidency in the 2000 
elections, said in response to the 

Eee,‘. S bSS lhaf ' ,iS 1ClqJw " K 

mem controlled by a single political 
party for nearly 70 years to a multi¬ 
party democracy. increasing num¬ 
bers of politicians and private citizens 
have begun to speak out against the 

eavPsHrnnninr* . . 


-i [0019 mat 

many critics argue has helped the 
ruling Institutional Revolutionary 
^arty maintain its grip on power 
It is a horrible, filthy method of 
political control." said Mariclaire 
Acosta, president of the Mexican 
Commission for the Defense and 
Promotion of Human Rights, who 
said she is a regular target of wire¬ 
taps. Its a fundamental violation of 
the right to privacy." 

Many citizens and human rights 
activists believe the explosion in 
kidnapping, drug trafficking and 
other crimes has been abetted by 
corrupt law enforcement officials 
with access to wiretaps. 

As always every government 
agency identified with the electronic 
surveillance operations — the fed¬ 
eral attorney general and Interior 


, JP”* 1 * interviews. Gov. Jose 

Gonzalez Cun's spokesman said in a 

statement, “The governor of 
! Campeche is not involved in any 
case of espionage" and labeled the 
accusations slanderous. Party offi¬ 
cials have accused Sansores of 
manipulating the information to but- 

;?nni h D C ! ai ™ thal tho Institu¬ 
tional Revolutionary Party used 

fraud to defeat her in last year's 
gubernatorial election. 

Tipped off by an anonymous note 
pressed into her band during a cam¬ 
paign rally. Sansores said she spent 
several months looking for the spy 

rr the night she rapped on 
the front door of the building. San- 
sores was accompanied by 300 sup¬ 
porters who encircled the house for 
the entire night to prevent workers 
trom removing evidence 
Sansores and her aides un¬ 
earthed records thal showed slate 
government checks were used to 
buy more Hum $jj] mi |, ion in 
surveillance equipment from Israel. 
They found certificates of comma- 
dalion issued to two operalora, one 
an employee of the Mexican 
national security agency, another a 
military intelligence specialist. They 
found a list of names of the main 
bugging victims. And they found 
thousands of pages of transcripts of 
telephone conversations and boxes 
ot audiotapes dating to 1991 . 

After the raid. Sansores said, she 
was approached by the center's 
operational director. He said. “You 
were my obsession for seven years. 
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P oW s Story I s Reminder of a Brutal War 



In Baghdad 

pOR 16 yearSi Falah Hai)lid . s Iife 

™ n f»ied to a few square 
-et. two thin blankets in the freez- 

•J'* rnlions ol half- 

23 tf' ? e . !ivcfl be™* he 

iS*? subl "'t *0 death in an 
‘ranian prison. 

I not dS ' n ?, 1 dlt ‘ “• ,rim -1 wll 

I Hamtri Cre - , Win r eturn to Iraq."’ 

| cl- 47> said h his fami * 

pil-T 1 ton, un Iranian 
exchange ^^^P'raord inary, 

of then?LI- , P ns , oners - 
[ra*I«„ Ql8 detaj ned during the. 
X^.^eir return evoked 
«Sfo a T^° nes . h f re °f the brutal 
taxis*! ® ■ 3,1 f^ht-year stream of 

"frwflSy: front wilh 

agance 0 f 811 e *frav- 

boy s froiPraftea and young 
aides were sent 

ei,c % UneT t fr! >Ut J a ? lraUoition foto' 
in Sam?J t>rCed mto - niar tyrciom 
Those^n of “urttry or religion. 
3nesthSl?fo U r aUieS were a Powerful; 
for tapping 0 the ercy * - a Justification 
,|cca dc ^fter Se pnsoners for a 

^SRnTJb 6 ended - The, 
Jcar * later t C0 . n £! us,ve draw. Two , 
[jusseln turned ? G8ldent Sfi ddam 
WvrIi, T n his guns toward! 

Han (hit r n] L/ e “^national iaola-l 

l0ns witiTlra^ ekmg t0 ,mp r° ve rela- | 
will follow my | 


leadership, if that is their decision.” 
said the man who was beaten with a 
? pipe and as a result could not walk 
1 for two years of his confinement. 

Of the 322 Iranian prisoners re¬ 
leased, three were captured during 
the war and 319 during other con¬ 
flicts, apparently most in the upris¬ 
ing after the Gulf War. The release 
of the pnsoners has begun to bring 
the final chapter of the Iran-Iraq war 
to a close. 

TVo years after the war ended, 
some 70,000 prisoners were repatri¬ 
ated. But there are no figures on how 
many other prisoners are being held.. 

^ °f 89 many as 
10,000 more being released in the 
coming days, and have discouraged 
publicity about the returning prison¬ 
ers until the process is complete. The 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross, which supervised the prison¬ 
er swap, has said only that It has 
concluded the current exchange. 

As the prisoners return to.Iraq, 
they find themselves in a perplpdng 
new reality. Hamid said he knew 
nothing of the 1990 invasion of 
Kuwait, or of the Gulf War, or of the 
international sanctions that have 1 
made the bonus, of50,000 Iraqi.dlnar 
that he received upon his release un¬ 
able to buy mqre than a, tambourine' 

, band for a welcome horqe party. 

“I do not know this place," he'said- 
°r die Baghdad he ^aw ' on' his : 
retorn. During his imprisqnraent, 
Hamid was moved from one camp; i 
to anqfher- Some years he spent in ! 
cells underground, spine years on i 
bare ground iq tents. Always there t 


was crowding, he said: "We would 
i sleep with the next man’s feet on my 
i head. Always there were beatings: 
It became (he normal routine " 

In the first year after his capture, 

' Jf * as ®ble to send three letters to 
ms family and receive two in return. 
One of those mentioned his mother 
and brothers, but not his father “I 
frit in my heart he liad died." said 
Hamid. Kifah, his younger brother 
said their father died two years after 
Falah was imprisoned. 

He ate nothing. Fje had no ap- 
petite after his son was a prisoner." 
Kifah . said. "I am certain he died 1 
because of this.!' 

Falah Hamid , said he . stopped 
writing when he foiinfl pieces of his 
last letter ripped into shreds and scat¬ 
tered by the guards.. He said he suf¬ 
fered from tuberculosis for two years.. 

He sajd the pnsoners asked the 
guards why they were kept even 

after the war ended but were told 

only. "The war has not ended for 
you. Finally told he would be I 
released, Hamid did not believe it 
until he saw the flag of the Red 1 
Cross on the Iran-Iraq border. 

Taken to Baghdad* he was sur- 
pnsed he could remember his fam- 
ifys telephone number. “! heard on! . 
the phone the voice of my sister, She' ■ 
was only 12 when I left, and now she' ' : 
is 28., But ,1 knew it was her voice," ' 
said Hamid, who is unmarried.: 
When Ins brother came to take him 
home, “I did not recpgnize Kifah " ! 

“Now I am a new baby, I am born! 
agam." Hamid said. "Come back in 
one year for my first birthday." '[ 


Worldwide Health Insurance 
- for internationally minded people 
wanting the highest standard 


Like birds, people enjoy their 
freedom. We are free to move 
from place to place - to And the 
best possible challenges and 


welfare society. Independent of 

where you live. Your Card will 
open the doors to the best hospi¬ 
tals and clinics, all over the world, 
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Naturally born to be wild 


CheSS Leonard Barden 
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Paul Evana 

(t 1 k | ME CAN rebuild a 
I#l# landscape where 
. . „ w " nature can flotir- 
Jah! wrote Bill Adams In Future 

In lQrffl H «u; lonforconserv a*ion 
, !r 96 \ can create a world 

ofrfivereity mm beauty, a land 
wild yet peopled. We have 
remarkable resources and 
opportunities. All we need is the 
imagination, and the determina¬ 
tion, to make a place for the wild.” 

Can we? Should we? And 
where is a “place for the wild" 
going to go in the overpopulated 
nnnsh Isles? 

Those who respond "just 
about anywhere”, are in the 
minority. Tb many people the 
notion of the wild — a state in 
J nature that is beyond human 
governance — belongs in the 
landscape of national parks. 

pesc areas of largely rugged 
uplands, often small compared 
mth national parks in other 
parts of the world, give the 
impression of wilderness. But in 

fact these places have been 

shaped by human activity for 

| centuries and any attempt to 

I make them more wild by 
removing that activity — sheep 
forming and forestry, for example , 
I — is vigorously contested by , 
( formers and land owners. , 

The idea of abandoning areas i 

! of so-called wild land to let , 

nature take its course is anathema 1 
to both landowners and many r 

conservationists who, weaned I 

on inodern management culture, c 

And it impossible to let go of the it 

Interne 1 y tanket of ecol °g ic al s , 

deaigfl ” irf ea was n 

the subject of a recent seminar It 

** the Cauncii g 

for National Paries (CNP). The ft 

seminar skirted round the ir 

problem of “wild” and “design” a 

being mutually exclusive — how w 

can something be truly wild if it ft 

has been designed? Instead, the n, 

seminar promoted current a 
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thinking about die potential for 
creating wilder areas for wildlife 
and public enjoyment as well as 
the landscape and economic 
issues involved. 

Imagine large areas where 
human structures such as 
roads, pylons, buildings and 
sheep grazing are removed, and 
where natural woodland and 
wiki creatures are free to develop 
n state which some believe we 
have never known. Farmers 
mutter darkly about new* 
Highland Clearances. Others are 
convinced that such re-wilding 
is not incompatible with the 
sensitive presence of people. 

Encouraging wild lands to be 
more wild is not a new idea, but 
it's certainly one that is ' 
generating debate In a world 
increasingly characterised by 
mtenshre agricultural production 
and urbanisation. People need 
wild nature as an antidote. But 
this mqy also be part of the 
problem. When nature is seen as 
a resource and an amenity for 


ILLUSTRATION. BAfifiv LARMMO 

people, those who call the shots 
determine what sort of nature is 
good for us. 

A small, and socially exclusive 
group, is forwarding a narrow 
and exclusive view about what 
wild nature is, where it should 
be found and how it should be 
managed. The dream of wilder 
national parks is a bold one, but 
„ .1^.. a dnn « er of creating 
wild theme parks if they re¬ 
main detached from the broader 
ecological and social context. 

While all this is going on, 
nature is active in ways beyond 
the imaginings of even the most 
radical conservationists. Rain 
snow and storms this month 
have brought the worst floods to 
parts of England for more than 
150 years. This is a sure sign, if 
such was needed, that despite 
the best laid plans and good 
Intentions of those who want to 
confine wild nature to desig¬ 
nated ghettos in the deeper 

countryside, it will always visit 
us in ways we can't anticipate. 
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OAffffl’jMSPA^O^will defend 
Uhis world title in October at 
^ Seville against the survivor of a 10- 
(*T. £ flme eliminator between Vladimir 
£ Kramnik and Alexei Shirov, wliidi 
begins on May 22. Tills annoimce- 
M meat came from the World Chess 
jZ Council, an alliance between Kas- 
parov and the sponsor Luis Rentero. 
(i w,il the bill for Kramnik v 
' A T°, v ' ^ h L ,e fo e Spanish province of 
J Andalusia finances the title contest 

. kKPm-ov may be the begt ^ 

but he is also a serial killer of world 

V ft? eWCCfo,lows,lle 

'• GMA, the PCA and an earlier Russ- 
l !ar ' 1 . gro 1 u P tos sed aside once they 
; outlived their purpose. His new oli- 
I suffered a birth trauma 

I Sv ■ I I ldla , s , Vshy Anand, Kiain- 
oiks intended opponent, withdrew 

saying he would not break his 
promise to the International Chess 
Federation (Fide) to abstain from 
rival championships after compet- 
mg in Fitle's Groningen knock-out 
The real problem for Kasparov is 
mat his new world body has the 
allegiance of only three players, all 
ex-Soviets, in contrast to the GMA 
and PCA, which involved many 
grandmasters. Before Shirov's re- 
cenl success at Linares, few would 
have considered him a front-line- 
challenger. a 

The Ivasparov group looks even 7 
more incestuous when we learn that 
Kramnik was his protege. And 6 
Kramnik and Shirov used to b.* 
teammates at Empor Berlin unlit 
the German Bumlesliga club lost i|s 4 
sponsor. 

Back at Fide, its millionaire presi- 3 
dent. , Kirsan Ilyuinzhinov. says his 2 
next $5 million world championship . 
will be staged in Us Vegas late this 1 
year, rather than next. If so, Knr- 
povs tenure is approaching its sell- 
by date, for he will compete with the 
GM hoi polloi rather than be al- (t 
lowed a special challenge match, d, 
Few expect him to keep his title. ni 
Cue Michael Adams: the 26-year- be 

r J 1,shman haa J‘ ust cached a 
-700 ( rating, the first Briton to do so. N 
Fides March rankings put him at efi 
world number 10. but those ahead dl 
include the WCC three and the 24 


retired Gata Kamsky. Adams 
top Western-born pkyer. h4e 

Adams v Karpov, ideally a iiu 
gome title match or at „ 

non-title bout, would 
Kasparov v Shlrnlk monS 
than haipov v Timman did 

FwidT '\ Short in 1993 - tWfc 
Fide delegates might really like ih f 

concept if it was scheduled Si 

u. October. Adams is Sdll^ 

and would have serious chaaces to 

STfl t r res °, than Swfc 

IJ93. And the match would be a 
shot in the arm fc, r British chess. 

It wont happen, of course, fey 

lWriii? 0 f 1 u° ni ° teC] the 1£>86 ^ 
1J93 title matches in London, is now 

into mind games rather than chess. 

The British Chess Federation is 

nioi e interested in team events. And 

it is doubtful if there is any UK firm 

1 early to put up the money. 

Nevertheless Western ciialcnwri 

nave always been publicity-friendlj. 

while Adams, wfio has kepi touch 

with lus chess mots in weekend,* 

and club matches, is a fine anto -! 

sarlor for Cool Britannia. The idcai- ■ 

logical, and its lime will come. 

No 2520 
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A king-rook puzzle where White 
(to play) can only move his rook to 
deliver checkmate. How many 
moves does it take witli best play on 
both sides? 


Across * 

1 Hereditary 

property (IQ) 

7 Decay from 
disuse (7) 
j 8 Throttle — 
garrotte (5) 

I 10 Inflated raft (4) 

I 11 Tree with large 
I pinkish flowers 
( 8 ) 

| 13 Say again ( 6 ) 

I 15 Stiffening agent 
( 6 ) 

J 17 Terrier from 
j Yorkshire ( 8 ) 

( 18 Egg-shaped ( 4 J 
I 21 Artistisstancf( 5 ) 

1 22 Numbness In a I 

joint (4,3) I 

23 6 ( s, 0,f,h9pe97 

- - I 9 Stucfyof 

j Down I handwriting ( 10 ) 

. 12 Job requiring 

I 1 G/rlsname— I strenuous effort 

gemstone (5) 1 ( 4 , 4 ) 

2 Mature (4) I 14 Sunshade (7) 

3 Period of greatest 16 Slimy muck ( 6 ) 1 

success ( 6 ) J -jg Personaf 

4 Madness ( 8 J [ manservant ( 5 ) 

5 One that races 20 Alternative to 

over the sficka (7) I custody (4) 
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lrT QaDQQHSaB3n3 
Q a a a q □ml 

feQGQQ HnQ0HQlIl| 
13 Q 0 Q fl 

aaga QnaanaEol 

.ui □ D fl □ nr 

OEfcjana hqhqeSI 

Q 0 Q O Ef nl 

oaaQQHQa Haaol 
a d □ □ a 0 Ml 
[HanaaEQ oHEanl 
0 a o s □ o □/ 
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te L-fONEY, n eaid Ronald 
I / Reagan on a memorable 
occasion, “I forgot to duck.” Bill 
CUnton might be saying some¬ 
thing similar to Hillary soon — 
but for a different reason. 

Bridge players have long been 
aware of the regularity with 
which one should duck — to 
prevent the opponents from 
being able to set up a long suit, 
to correct the loser count for a 
squeeze, and so on. But there 
are ° ne or tw° more advanced 
positions. See whether you can 
do better than the American 
presidents on the two deals 
below: 

North 

* K64 

TKQJ 

* A3 

* K7632 

West East 

4 JI082 4AQ9 

¥ ® 4 V 65 

lni 5 n ♦ KQ10976 

*QJ9 * 104 

South 

* 753 

*A109732 

* 4 

*A85 


This has been the bidding: 
South West North East 

IV Pass 4V pL 

Pass Pass 

JJfeat leads the two of diamonds. 
Wnat is your plan? If you make 
the natural-looking play of win¬ 
ning with dummy's ace of dia¬ 
monds, you'll regret it You can 
™^ tr H™P s hope to duck a 

Glubto East-but the defenders 
will fowart that plan, and when 
West takes his club trick, a spade 
through dummy’s king will be the 
end. But try ducking at trick one. 
Later, you can discard a club on 
the ace of diamonds and set up 

“^ outaUo(Wn « West 

If that was dilck soup for you, 

fry this more difficult problem. 

You pfoy in six hearts on the 
following deal — yes, seven no 
frumps would have been a better 
contract, but for once your bid¬ 
ding wasn't perfect At bridge, 
though, if a vital to concentrate 
on the task in hand without 
worrying about what might have 
been! West leads the king of 
clubs —- over to you: 


No 2519: 1-9 Kd8-e8-17-g6-&eM6- 
c6xb5; 10-20 Kc6-d6-e5-frg4-Se2- 
dlxc2-blxa2; 21 Kbl; 22-23 a2-alN: 
24 Ka2 Nc3 mate. 


North 

* AK943 
V 62 

* KQJ65 

* A 


West 

♦ Q 10 5 2 

Y3 

♦ 10842 

♦ KQ103 


East 
4J87 
¥109875 
♦ 97 
*754 ‘ 


South 

* 6 

¥ AKQJ4 
♦ A3 
*J9862' 

H you play on straightforward 
tines, winning the club lead and 
drawing four rounds of trumps 
before playing on diamonds, 
East will niff the third found of 
diamonds and the defenders 
I will cash a couple of club tricks 
to put you two down. Even with 
all four hands on .view, the solu¬ 
tion is not easy to see — but 
what you have to do la win the 
opening lead and Immediately : 
duck a heart] Now, the : 
defenders play a second rouiid 
of clubs, you can ruff In dummy* 
cross to tiie ace of diamonds, 
and draw.the rest of the ttwoP s 
in peacte. © 
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Uttar from Somalia J Southgate Burnett 


Suffer little children 


r HE militia guards manning 
the many barricades on my 
daily route between KIsmayo 
town and the seaport have a good 
idea of my schedule. At the ap¬ 
proach of the Land Rover embla¬ 
zoned with the blue United Nations 
logo they return my thumbs-up or 
even shout “Diep Malikf — No 
PmblemI, waving us through with 
cheerful smiles. 

Hie last barricade is formidable: 
razor wire, steel girders and a 
scattering of heavy artillery casings 
block the road. It's in a beautiful 
location, with the Indian Ocean on 
one side and the bay on the other. 

One evening this roadblock ap¬ 
peared to be unmanned. My young 
khat-chewing driver, Arun, honked 


Solar wind 
blows away 
theories 


Robin MoKle 


O N A scale of scientific impor¬ 
tance, Dr Henrik Svensinark 
and Dr Eigil Friis-Christensen’s 
research on cosmic rays and cloud 
formation may one day rank as a 
world leader. 

Yet its origins were obscure and 
; ns initial impact negligible. Pains- 
; towrigly assembled from weather 
| satellite data and other astronomical 
observations, the two Danish 
meteorologists' report was buried in 
a few pages of the Journal Of 
Atmospheric And Solar-Terrestrial 
Physics last year. It made little 
uttpact at the time, but slowly the 
f^per has acquired a cult status 
among physicists. And it may yet 
prweto be a scientific milestone. 
What Svensmark and Friis-Chris- 
ensen discovered was simple: over 
e past 15 years they saw an exact 
correlation between levels of cos- 
J* rays hitting Earth and thepro- 

Sh£° n j ? f 016 wor * d 's skies 
obscured by clouds. The effect may 

Z^ m prefound: a typical 20 per 
wntdrop cosmic ray levels re- 

S 5 0Ud< ? ver ^reesto 65 ^ 

Nerertheless the impact for 
on ^®wt is considerable. 

MftSt* Profound effect 
Earths radiation budget,” says 

researrh^l^r^ partic,e Phy8ics 
S? at Geneva. The more 

be i? r there iSl the “oler will 
Fewer o'ouds. and 

Over thp r p,Bnet fo wanning up. 
SSJSL 1100 Fears global 
have ri8en by about 

Cil?? Celsiu8 ' lt ^ 

result of J 111 ® 1 this was the 
a ctivlty-^m teady ri8e 111 Austria! 
cars hS and ? ore foeforfea, 
dioxide n „H out carbon 

Sases, brSl, °f er sreenhouae 
the . 8un ’ 8 beat and 

Butt?«! ahno8phere - 
this slnjnie ^ inconsistencies in 

global ternn^ 1 *' For “""Pfo* 
behveen^^forea fell slightly 

^be ^iSiil 70 ' 8 foct 1hat 
ris'mge^P^ed by the steadily 

*22 over font period 
™» ve continued 
"wohed ^“^Tfacfora must be 
by Sf' bnport^qce of the 

Jjed the&e ^Acy have pro- 
^--Ifffdoubters with a ! 


impatiently and I sensed my guards, 
tension. Something was wrong. 

I spied a movement in the shad¬ 
ows of the open portal of the cement 
blockhouse. A boy, no more than 10 
years old strutted out, gripping a 
Kalashnikov. The gun was almost as 
big as him. He wore a foil-length 
brown smock, torn at the Bhoulder. 
The rip exposed his brown baby 
skin. 

With a charming attempt to snarl 
and a manful squeak, the boy or¬ 
dered us out of the car. 

My guards and Arun looked at 
one another and laughed. 

The boy’s black eyes flashed with 
the fury of a child who wasn't get¬ 
ting his way. He was ho! going to be 
humiliated. And he had a gun. 


He walked to the open driver’s 
mndow and, without a word, stuck 
h» gun in Arun’s face, the barrel 
within an inch of his cheek. 

Arun slowly reached for the door 
handle. The boy realised he was 
vulnerable and backed away. He 
had been trained. 

He rammed back the cocking 
spring and levelled his rifle at Arun. 
Arun, furious, grabbed his own gun 
off the passenger seat and locked 
open the door. He too cocked his 
battered Kalashnikov. 

With a measured calm that under¬ 
scored the danger, Arun told the 
boy to stop horsing around and 
open the bloody gate. He was still 
not quite sure whether to take this 
child seriously. 

The boy said nothing but glared 
at Arun with hatred. His finger had 
not left the trigger; the lever on the 
side of the AK-47 was on automatic: 
the safety catch was off. 

My guards were no longer laugli- 


The more sunspots there are, the stronger the solar wind, the 
warmer It gets on Earth — allegedly photograph: science photo usrary 


convincing alternative candidate — 
cosmic rays. 

Our planet Is bathed in cosmic 
rays, a heavenly rain of sub-atomic 
particles that pour down upon us 
from deepest space. Researchers 
believe that the particles were 
probably spewed into the cosmos by 
exploding supernovae. 

Cosmic rays trigger a cascade of 
other particles when they strike 
atoms in the upper atmosphere, 
creating a background of natural 
radiation on Earth. This radiation 
would not be expected to fluctuate 
— were it not for the sun. The sun 
pours out guBts of its own sub¬ 
atomic particles. We call tills the 
solar wind. It protects Earth from 
cosmic rays, sweeping them away 
from our planet 

In other words, when the solar 
wind is Intense, fewer cosmic rays 
hit Earth, cloud cover is reduced 
and temperatures rise. And there is 
compelling evidence to support this 
Idea, because there is an easy way 
to tell when the solar wind is strong. 
Just count sunBpota. The more 
there are, the stronger the solar 
wind. 

Claims of a link between sunspots 
and the weather are not' new, of ; 
course. The great astronomer 
William Herschel noticed that the 
price of wheat in 18th century 
England was lower when there were 
many sunspots and the weather was 
warm. In the second half of the 17th 
century,' when sunspots almost 


big. This armed gamin was as dan¬ 
gerous as any adult. In fact, proba¬ 
bly more so — the boy didn't yet 
know what fear or death were. 

Here in Somalia, after seven years 
of civil war and anarchy, death has 
become commonplace and of little 
consequence. The things that were 
important to the child were his 
pride and the power the gun gave 
him. At his age, there can be tittle 
distinction between a fantasy game 
and real life, between pretending to 
die and really dying. And because 
civil war and instant killing are all 
he has known since he was born, 
was he not doing something quite 
natural? 

An audience was gathering on 
tlie other side of the barrier — 
teenagers and older men who had 
seen what guns can do. The elders, 
some on canes, grinning toothless 
smiles, keenly watched the young¬ 
ster's moves. The boy knew ii and 
the attention seemed to strengthen 
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his resolve. It didn’t look like he was 
going to back down. 

I was scared and I could sense 
the uncertainty and fear in my 
guards. Fingers on triggers, they 1 
slowly moved their guns toward the 
silent crowd. I imagined their 
thoughts: there's probably going to 
be a shooting here, and itfe a toss-up 
who is going to get this child's first 
round. Unless he goes for the for¬ 
eign aid worker, Arun appeared to 
be the candidate. 

There were some angry shouts 
from the side. The little boy 
frowned in response to the voices. 

An old man in a wraparound cloth 
and a woven Muslim cap raised his 
cane and barked at the boy. TTie 
child momentarily wavered, then 
stiffened. He was not going to back 
down. This was his roadblock. 

The old man muttered to himself, 
hobbled out to the proud little sen¬ 
try, grabbed him by the ear and 
hauled him away home. 



disappeared, the Earth went 
through a miniature ice age. 

Crucially, scientists have discov¬ 
ered that sunspot activity haa been 
changing radically over the past 
century. The solar winds have be¬ 
come stronger and stronger. 

The only link that haB yet to be 
established is the mechanism by 
which coamic rays influence cloud 
formation. Thfe fa why Fflrkby and 
Dr Frank Close, another British 
physicist, have proposed building a 
cloud detector at Cera. 

This machine would recreate 
Earth's atmosphere. A chamber 
containing the gases, water vapour 
and aerosol particles found In our 
atmosphere would be battered with | 
sub-atomic particles from one of I 
Cern’s accelerators to reveal the 
exact mechanism that links sunspot 
activity with atmospheric heating. 

In this way, the expertise of the 
world’s particle physicists would be 
brought to bear on a critical envi¬ 
ronmental issue. 

If they succeed in establishing a 
link, a major environmental shibbo¬ 
leth — that mankind is responsible 
for the rise in global temperatures— 
will be destroyed, with profound 
political Implications. Feare that con¬ 
tinued industrial development, 
urgently sought by the developing 
world, might hare devastating conse¬ 
quences could then be discounted, 
although other valid concerns about 
add rain and ozone depletion would 
remain .—The Observer 


Notes and Quer ies Joseph Harker 


/ N WESTERN music, the fun¬ 
damental major key, the one 
with no sharps or fiats In it, is 
called “C”. Why not "A"? 

~T~HE “fundamental major key” 

I from a keyboard player's per¬ 
spective. did not get there'first. The 
white notes of the piano are those of 
llie medieval scale, which had to he 
deduced theoretically, in the absence 
of any keyboard instrument: and me¬ 
dieval writers decided, for the same 
obvious reasons that led to the ques¬ 
tion, to call their bottom note A The 
arrangement of tones and semitones 
in that system, known as the “greater 
perfect system", suited the ranges of 
medieval chants, which were cate¬ 
gorised not by key but by mode: the 
dorian, Phrygian, lydian and mixoly- 
dian modes. All these modes use the 
same ("white") notes, but the chants 
arrange them differently. It was only 
in the 16th century that what we now I 
call C major was granted any kind of I 
recognition as the Ionian mode. — 
(Dr) Fiona McAIpine, School of 
Music, Auckland university. New 
Zealand 


aid^ of tiie defence costs of young 
Chicanos who had been arrested in 
what came to be known as the Z 001 
Suit Riots. On the bill were saxophon¬ 
ists Jack McVea and Illinois Jncquel. 
fr^Jfbonist J J Johnson, pianist Nai 
“King” Cole (under the pseudonym 
of Slim Nndine), guitarist Paul Ix-slie 
(aka Les Paul), bassist Johnny Miller 
and drummer I^ec Young. — Mitch 
Mitch pH, London 


I Mg HAT is It that makes every- 
■ * one find pleasure in pop¬ 
ping the bubbles on bubble wrap? 


Ielse is there after acne? 
V V — Richard fire nek-Constant. 
Madison, Wisconsin, USA 


18 THERE any country wfaere 
m the rich are getting poorer «nH 
the poor are getting richer? 

I ITOPIALAND. — Sebastidn 
Pirez, Santiago, Chile 1 


1JAS anyone ever seriously 
urn researched time travel? 

A / W DUNNE'S An I&periinent 
With Time (1927) caused a 
sensation when first published. It 
proposed a concept offline in which 
time travel seemed possible. Max 
Planqk could not fault Dunne's 
maths but said his premises were 
incapable of proof and so were unsci¬ 
entific. Reverse Time Travel (1995), 
by the scientist B Chapman, ex¬ 
plores the subject in depth and, 
while not ruling out time travel, 
malms it pretty unattractive. — Peter 
Sharp, Warkmrth, New Zealand . 


M /NO gave the world's first 
WW benefit concert and what 
was lt In aid of? 

j OSHUA and his trumpets at Jeri- 
KJ cho. The beneficiaries were Ra¬ 
il ab the harlot and her family. — Ted 
Webber, Cairn, Queensland, Australia 

A HEARLY example took place on 
yljuly 2, 1944 in Los Angeles, in 


r HE pleasure comes from com¬ 
mitting a violent and destructive 
act without fear of social punish¬ 
ment. -— Richard Tnseder, Oakland, 
California, USA 

'T~NE behaviour may not be ac- 
/ quired: I recently observed my 
slx-yearold daughter hoarding bub¬ 
ble wrap, I think she instinctively 
knew what to do with it After a very 
short period of examining the stuff 
she proceeded to pop the bubbles. 
The phenomenon Is widespread. 
An informative website exploring 
popping behaviour is at http:// 

fathom.org/opaIcat/bubblewrap.dci 

— Olivier Fuldauer, Calgary, Al¬ 
berta, Canada 


Any answers? 

I A /HAT la the history behind 

V V the handicapping of race- 
hones? The human athlete after 
winning a few prized races Isn't, 
lumbered with weights around 
their person. — Pat Porteous, 
Nutboume, West Sussex 

\ A/HAT la particularly daft 

V v about a brush? —Gerard 
Mackay, Nexscltffe, Shropshire 

I A /My have I started to grey at 

V V my temples rather than 

anywhere else on my head? — : 
Philippa Collin, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands , 


Answers should be e-malled to 
weekly® gu 0 iTfian.co.uk, faxed to 
0171/+44171 -242-0085, or posted' 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farrlng- 
don Road, London EC1M 3HQ. 

The Notes & Queries website Is at 
http://hq. 9 iardlan.c 0 .uk/ ' 
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Taking a high interest in savings 
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In a two-page special report, Ian Wylie answers key 
questions on offshore funds for expatriate investors 


E xpatriate investors often 
feel themselves at a disadvan¬ 
tage to savers back in Britain 
who have a wealth of financial infor¬ 
mation at their fingertips. But when 
it comes to investment strategy, ex¬ 
patriates have a lot more flexibility 
than their UK counterparts, and 
through offshore investment funds 
can access every conceivable mar¬ 
ket and thousands of companies as 
well as the world's available curren¬ 
cies and commodities. 

Whether you are a novice or an 
experienced Investor, the. foundation 


of any portfolio should be a bank 
deposit or high interest cheque 
account In your base currency. But 
after that, most advisers recommend 
that your first investment proper 
should go into a collective fund. 

What la collective Investment? 

Collective investment funds offer 
people with limited time, limited in¬ 
vestment skills or modest means in¬ 
stant access to investment returns 
which would otherwise be available 
only to more experienced investors 
wealthy enough to buy their own 


professional advice. Offshore funds 
offer coat-effective means for 
smaller investors to gain exposure 
to equities. You can expect the 
same level of service and attention 
whether your savings total £100 or 
£10,000 because your money is 
pooled with that of thousands of 
other savers and managed by 
professional fund managers. 

The fund managers will handle 
most of the paperwork for you and 
you will receive regular reports on 
how your money is being invested. 
Performance statistics will tell you 
how well the fund has done and 
which shares and securities the 
fund manager has been investing in. 

By pooling your money with oth¬ 


ers in a collective fund, you are 
significantly reducing the risk of 
losing it. Equity investment is 
riskier than putting your money in 
an offshore deposit account, but 
through a collective fund the risk is 
spread across a broad range of 
underlying investments allowing 
expats to dabble in markets or sec¬ 
tors which would be too high-risk 
to buy into directly. 

But the flexibility of offshore 
funds means you don't need to tie 
your money to one savings project 
or another. Unlike insurance-based 
investments, you are free to use 
your savings for whatever purpose 
you see fit. This flexibility is partic¬ 
ularly useful if your personal cir- 
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„_„ ; 6 . 90 % 

' .uruss (>er annum 

Enjoy all the interest of an offshore savings account 
with the additional flexibility of a current account. 


Regular payments (be they monthly, annually or whenever; 
are certainly not a problem with the flexible High Interest Cheque 
Account Irom Bristol & West International in Guernsey. 

We've combined ma rket leading^ rates of interest (up to 
6.904b*) with the ease and convenience of a Sterling cheque book, 
coupled with the ability to make both direct debit and standing 
order payments. 


uvje would like to open a MeciMe High imereii Cheque Account 

tor E.(mm £$. 000 ) Cheques should be made 

payable 10 Bristol i Won international Lid Pieasn write you' name 
and addin;; dearly on tAc- (averse of the cheque. 

Sflg Pfeat* nek boi for duals on the range or savings accounts 
’&■: and wiwic+s available from Bristol & Weal fnteineiional 


NAME tMA.Mb MISS'MM 


To find Out more about our High Interest Cheque Account and. 

Its flexible approach to offshore savings and payment management, 
simply telephone +44 01481 720609 or complete the coupon ^nd 
send it to: Donald Tew, Bristol & West International, PO BOX 611, . 
High Street St. Peter Port. Guernsey) Channel Islands. GY1 4NY. ' ! 
Facsimile: +44 01481 71165a 


BRISTOL It WEST 

INTERNATIONAL 
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cumstafices change, requiring ji 
money to be channelled from one ' 

area of your finances to another. ' : "Vafe 

Before committing your money L iip>e®oOttWiwf : X j.‘- ylgfe 
to anything, you should work out ■ 2 - v 

your investment objective - It n» > Wt-ifli®' 

be to fund future commitments ! i3Si 

such as a business, properly pur- ■ J. SiSaSSSSi,' v r:S : 
chase, school fees or retirement j t{ 

Once you have identified your oh j a. paUHi^h^^lWd 

jective, ask yourself what you want jU ^ 

your investments to achieve, in » B i! 

what time-scale and within what H. tniii-j# wflfeuS’ia 

constraints. As with any form of - 

equity investment, investors should Con,,nu8d from P®£® 24 

give offshore funds at least five J either unit trusts or invest- 

years to perform. ' oeal frusta. There is just one price 

| for buyers and sellers of OEICs. 
Why offshore funds? ^e hind manager’s dealing 

Because offshore funds are based ^“8 “shown separately as is 
in tax havens, the fund itself has do “J c0mm ‘ 8a lon payable to the in¬ 
liability to either income or capital wstor ’ 9 Cuauclal adviser. Like in¬ 
gains tax, ensuring that the Invest- TCatraent huats, OEICs are based 
ment grows in a totally tax-free eiv structure. However, 

vironment. Ollier tax advantages F [ Ca are similar to unit trusts in 
will depend on which hind you that their share price reflects the 

choose. Distributor funds pay out ^alue of the assets held rather 

most of the income earned on in- M arbitrary price determined 

vestments each year, for which yoo 1 w flEMna for the shares, 
may be liable for tax in your current, htermslof regulation, expatriate 
country of residence. But with a 9 h° u ld also appreciate the 

roll-up fund, the income from the ®™eftce between a Ucits fund 
investment is rolled up tax-free “J ““Joh fimd. Ucits (Under- 

within die fund rather Ilian being ; PJ™* 8 *? r Collective Investments 
paid out. There is no tax to pay until 111 transferable Securities) funds 
you cash in all or part of your hold jjjy* 11 “*1? ta transferable 
ing. but any money you make is J™ 1163 ' N °n-Ucits can invest In 

then liable to tax. However, rollup 0Werasse ra such as commodities, 
funds can be useful for lax deferral. instruments and 

particularly if you are planning to WJ- Ucils deemed less 
move to a country wit h a more n TT I enl8 J of , ,nvestmeri t 

relaxed lax regime. a ? d ^ ™ anner in 
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Continued from page 24 
than either unit trusts or invest¬ 
ment trusts. There is just one price 
for buyers and sellers of OEICs. 

The hind manager’s dealing 
charges are shown separately as is 
iny commission payable to the in¬ 
vestor’s financial adviser. Like in¬ 
vestment trusts, OEICs are based 
on a company structure. However, 
OEICs are similar to unit trusts in 
that their share price reflects the 
real value of the assets held rather 
than an arbitrary price determined 
by demand for the shares. 


particularly if you arc planning to m deemed less 

move to a country with a more A ^ “J 1 Vf ] ? ent8 J of ,investment 

s;"i e s c r r i n 

How do offshore as8umptio11 ' Non-Ucits 

funds differ? n ?°'‘ e rigorously approved 

Offshore funds are structured in au,h ° rities of 

various different ways as umbrelb , y before they may be 

funds, unit trusts. “OEICs". 1W {V^ d f ® p P va !f investors, 
and mutual funds. But they an* ^ n,t trust does, a 

be divided up again into another ‘ ° T j 5horc f und has to be 
two categories — open-ended and • ^ compensation 

closed-end funds. An open-ended ' UJ 9 °»sliore islands, 

fund, such as a unit trust, Is bough 81111 tl*® Isle of 

and sold directly between the in- . h J I1ie to f theses 
veslor and the fund management ' Cu e r jJ l ®s and a 

group. The fund’s price is deler- t 4n S?S t S e l ,w C0m|)arablc 
mined by the number of buyersand Brtta.n s. 

sellers, nnd reflect* the actual'* Kofrowoh dn.^ * , 
of assets held in the fund. Ados* "eod to Invest? 

end fund, such as an investment ,n * 

trust, is stmclurecl in the same«? ^ st£100,000 siwre 
as a company, and its sharesare mduigmg ,n 

bought and sold oil the world* iwreihanSo * mn .i?° l i n “ d 1,0 
stock markets in the same manner C to begin 

■‘zszs, «*.*** j g-jaa sas. 

Investment Companies] are se»a hlnd as 

the future of collective tore** 1 • By l re * u ' 

since they are regarded as aim aprQt e ^*™ a “™™"t^yQu 
flexible and easier to ondenWj NmESSJ?” 

continued on ^ J 8t as the market takes 


Ten questions to ash 
offshore fund managers 


"Unit do of 
•cost? 

fund cost 
fe charges ai 
identifiable L 
■bki costs iiicli 
*■ annual 
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Newton Fund Managers on the 
Channel Islands, advises Investors 
[o haggle on charges, particularly 
Initial charges. Some fund man¬ 
agers charge as much as 5 or 6 per 
cent upfront, but Mr Overland says 
intense competition is encouraging 
many to become more flexible in 
considering discounts. 


How do I ohoose? 

The proof of a good fund manage¬ 
ment house is in the performance 
°f the funds it manages and, 
while past performance is no 
guarantee of future returns, in¬ 
vestors should examine carefully 
the track record of funds over 1,3, 

5 and 10 years. 

A management group with a 
wide range of good funds will also • 
provide you with more room for 
manoeuvre. There will be times, for 
example, when you may wish to 
shift the weighting of your portfolio 
perhaps into an emerging market 
or moving from a growth fund to an 
income fund. 

Newton’s Jonathan Overland, 
who is also publicity officer for the 
Jersey Fund Managers Association, 
encourages investors to think 
ahead when mapping out their port¬ 


folio. 'Tf you think you will end up 
back in the UK, most of your 
investments should be in UK 
sterling to minimise the effects of 
currency fluctuation," he says. “If 
you want diversification, put no 
more than 20 per cent in a specific 
country or region fimd. Go for 
open-ended funds, preferably FSA- 
approved funds and avoid anyth ing 
with which mentions hedging, gear¬ 
ing or derivatives." 

How can 1 keop In touch? 

Regardless of where you are in the 
world, keeping track of your funds’ 
performance shouldn’t be too 
difficult. Your fond manager 
should send you quarterly updates, 
while UK-based publications such 
as Offshore Financial Review and 
the International regularly publish 
offshore fond statistics provided 


I by Micropal, comparative tables 
I and advice. 

If you are hooked up to the 
Internet, there are various websites 
which can help you keep in touch 
such as Interactive Investor at 
http://www.iii.co.uk/which has 
offshore investment pages at 
http://www.offshore. net/, or the 
Financial Times website at 
http://www.ft.com/ I 


Off*hora contact* 

QT Global: (44) 1481-722 746 
Newton: (+44) 1534-285 707 
Alliance & Leicester: 

(+44) 1624-626 293 
Perpetual: (+44) 1534-607 660 
Ashburton: (+44) 1534 22270 
Capef-Cure Myers: (+44) 171-480 0707 
Bank of Bermuda: (+ 1 ) 441-299 6600 
Lloyds TSB: (+44) 1534-284 333 
GuJnness Right: (+44) 1481-712 176 


Invest in Lloyds TSB 
Offshore Funds 

A straightforward way to 
invest offshore for a high yield 



HIGH INCOME CLASS 


For further details fax us today on +44 1534 284333 
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For further Information and advice on (lie 

Uoyds TS? Offshore investment Fund contact: • . ‘ 

John Ha|chJi)i, Lloyds ijSB Fund Manegens (Cl.) Limited, ■ 

P.O. Box 538, 25 New Street, St. Hc]|ct, Jersey JE( 8 XB. , . 

TW.: +44 1534 503933. P»x.: +441534 24H333. EmaU lsbd«ll jmi 


Addreii:, 
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Lloyds TSB 


Offshore Funds 
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New Zealand universities’ drive to attract foreign students is being undermined by the Asian downturn, writes David Cohen 


Kiwi success 
bears little fruit 


E CONOMIC turmoil over the 
past eight months in South¬ 
east Asia has for the 
moment pulled down the curtain on 
a decade of increasingly lucrative 
foreign student enrolments at New 
Zealand's universities. The same 
trend is being experienced in cam¬ 
puses in Australia. 

While most New Zealand institu¬ 
tions will not have a full breakdown 
on their 1998 enrolment figures for 
some weeks, education officials in 
Wellington are in no doubt that the 
currency woes of Malaysia. Indo¬ 
nesia, South Korea and Thailand 
will be reflected in their foreign 
exchange earnings for 1998. 

Of the 4,014 foreign students 
enrolled last year at campuses 
across New Zealand, more than 
three-quarters came from Asia, and 
2,486 of those hailed from the four 
countries that have suffered the 
worst of the economic mayhem. 
Last year, the tuition fees these stu¬ 
dents paid added more than $30 mil¬ 
lion to the country's university 
budgets, and perhaps twice as much 
again to the New Zealand economy 
by way of money spent, on living 
expenses. 

In Australia, the number of for¬ 
eign students expected to enrol this 
year had been more than 60,000, 
most of them Asians. One recent 
study suggested that they could 


have added more than $250 million 
to the local economy. 

To some extent, the universities 
— like the Southeast Asian 
economies'they have taken to serv¬ 
ing — have hecome victims of their 
own success. The p&Bt decade has 
seen foreign student numbers grow 
by 30 per cent, as Australasian Insti¬ 
tutions have rushed to fill the de¬ 
mand coming from Asia for 
English-language education at dlite 
institutions abroad. The lion's share 
of foreign student enrolments have 
come from Malaysia. At the Univer¬ 
sity of Auckland, for instance, 
roughly a quarter of last year’s 892- 
strong foreign student body was 
Malaysian. 

Many of the Malaysian students 
have been sponsored by their gov¬ 
ernment, which pays all of their liv¬ 
ing expenses as well as tuition fees. 
While Malaysia will continue to sup¬ 
port those sponsored students who 
are already studying toward a 
degree, the country's embassy in 
Wellington reports that the number 
of newly sponsored students for 1998 
is down by more than 90 per cent 

'The government will not be 
sending as many students as it has 
in the past," says Nik Mustara, an 
education attach^. Because of the 
success of an educational practice 
known as "twinning" — where 
private institutions train students 


Will income from Asia dry up in the wake of the crash? photo; peth^ parks 


and then send them overseas, 
usually to Britain or the United 
States, to complete a degree — Mr 
Mustara predicts that the numbers 
of government sponsorships may 
continue to diminish even after 
Malaysia regains its economic 
health. 

“Even now there’s less of a need 
for students to be sponsored abroad 
than in the past,” she says. Most 
Asian students, including 
Malaysians, receive financial aid 
from their families, however, lead¬ 
ing an institution such as the Uni¬ 
versity of Auckland to remain 
confident that most will return to 
study in the coming year. 

"Our enrolments appear to be 
steady right now," says Lesley 
Cavanagh, manager of the Interna¬ 


tional Students Office at Auckland. 
“I think in part that’s because 
higher education is such a big com¬ 
mitment for families — like buying 
a house—and people don’t just pull 
out of these things all of a sudden.” 
She suggests that New Zealand's 
relatively soft currency — the New 
Zealand dollar currently trades at 
only 35 cents to the British pound 
— could yet prove a windfall for 
local institutions competing for 
Asian students against what it sees 
as being its transatlantic rivals. 

But British study visas, unlike 
those granted by the governments 
of New Zealand and Australia, give 
many long-term overseas students 
the right to work, thus enabling 
them to meet their own financial 
responsibilities. New Zealand's total 


restriction on students fieeltivK' 
has already cost the county 
cant numbers of Asian s&ids^i 
cording to a recent survey. Korr' 
there plans to ease the ratrefa 
according to either the office dt 
education minister, Wyatt Cud' 
or New Zealand’s immigration *} 
vice. The Australian federal 
ment has also indicated that it 
not Intend to alter the statusqi& f 

However, there were sxnesj 
earlier this month that thee! 
change rates of Australia and fc 1 
Zealand were yielding wrote! 
dividends for universities agu-' 
international trends, student a; 
bers from Japan have shown a ^ 
increase In 1998. 

As the new semester begins: 
New Zealand, it has Aden to t 
country’s seven universities—b 
pattern repeated across theTic 
Sea — to find their own waysdti 
ing the burden of other Soufe 
Mian students. 

At Auckland, Otago, Wain 
Massey and Victoria, for am?' 

| students from Asia’s bate- 
economies may pay their fo 1 
tuition and accommodation (w: 
instalments instead of having to? 
for the full year in advance. 

While the range of options r! 
cate the seriousness of die situate 
it also reflects a belief on the (an 
Antipodean institutions that fc 
are in for the long haul whs 
comes to competing with Brian’ 
Asian students. 

“From our point of view, fc- 
crises are temporary,’ says to; 
Cavanagh. “We do not wish to' 
seen in any way to be deserting •'■5 
students." { 




The Department of Politics has a large and vibrant graduate school with par¬ 
ticular research Interests in democratisadon, Ike politics oj development and 
international political economy. 


r 

^: Department of Politics 


MA Programmes: 

The Politics of International Resources and Development - 

analyses die politics of development, the changing International political economy and key 
Ihemu unde [pinning recent world events, com modules an International processes of change 
and debates about development ESRC recognized for research training and award eligibili¬ 
ty. Contact <sj.brcmley@lwdj.ec.uk> 

Democratic Studies - 

examines tbe key eras of democracy and democmtiiBlloe in both new and established 
democracies. Core modules on democratic theory and consolidation are applied to practice 
in chosen case-atudlce. ESRC recognized for research raining and award eligibility. Contact 
<dr.blaugdlecds.Bc.uk> 

International Political Economy - 

studies the relntkxiihip between economic change and world politics today, especially: states 
and markets; globalisation, public policy sod domestic politics; global finance, trade end I 
industrial change and emerging forma of .transnational governance. Contact 
<p. B-cemy@leeds.nc.uk> 

' International Politics - 

examines the rapidly changing stmetures of pcsi-Cold War International poll lies and iheoret- j 
leal debates surrounding them, especially the themes of sovereignty and globalisation. ! 
Contact oj.bromIey@leeds.ar.uk> 

Africa: Human and Sustainable Development - . 

Inspects |»y debates about Africa's politics, culture, society and sustainable development, 
Surveys analytical approaches, competing perspectives and core themes in Africa's develop¬ 
ment experience and environmental sustainability. Contact <r.c.bush@Ieods.ao.uk> 
Middle East Studies - 

Surveys major trends in iho region’s political and economic development. Stresses compara¬ 
tive analysis, detailed case-study knowledge and the ways!in which the region has been 
incorporated into th& world economy. CoaUci <s.j.bromltsy@lecds.nc.uk> , 

Post-Communist Studies - 

examines dm complex phenomenon of post-comraunlam, A core module explores the inter¬ 
action of politics, economics nod culture In the societies of contemporary Central Europe 
nnd the former Soviet Union. Students may also study Russian, Mongolian, Czech or 
Bulgarian languages- Contact <nj.(Qelvfo@le«h.BC.uk> 

PhD by Research- 

Applications are welcomed in any ana of Politics or Political Economy 

All programmes con be token on n full-time or part-time bods. A limited number of scholar? 

si dps and fee bursaries are available- 

Further Information and apjrikntloo forms from: The Pori-Qraduale Tutor, Department of 
Politics. University of Leeds. Leeds LS2 9JT Telephone +44(0) 113 233 4382; fax +44<0) 

113 233 4400 E-maikd.r.blaug@reeds.ao.uk webaite:hrtp://www.leedi.BC.uk/j»lltica/ . 


Association of Commonwealth Universities 


Univarsity 

AFRICA AMD THE CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 
Botswana 
UWI (Jamaica) 

UWI (Jamaica) 

UWI (Jamaica) 

UWI (Jamaica) 

UWI (Jamaica) 

UWI (Jamaica) 

UWI (Jamaica) 

UWI (Trinidad) 

UWI (Trinidad) 

UWI (Trinidad) 

UW! (Trinidad) 

AUSTRALIA 

ANU 

Griffith (Queensland) 

HONG KDNQ 


AP/SL Physical Education 
L Physical Education 
5L/L Anaesthesia & Intensive Care 
SUL Psychology 
SLA. Sociology 
SL Demography 
L Social Work 
L Public Administration 
Senior Library Assistant 
SL/L Energy Systems 
L/AL Computer Systems 
L/AL Electronic Systems 
UAL Engineering Applications 

SF/F/RF/PDF Law 
P Information 8ystems 

Vice-President for Academic Affaire ■ > 
Director of Applied Technology Centre 
ASP Educational Foundations 


NEW ZEALAND 

Auckland Clinical Tutors, Optometry & Virion Science 

Auckland RF Engineering Science & Physiology 

Otago. L Computer Science 

Abbreviations: P - Professor; AP - Associate Professor; ASP - Assistant Pnfts WT & 
Lsctum; L - Lecturer AL - Assistant Lecturer SF - Senior FeHbw: F - Fellow; hF-m* 
PDF - Postdoctoral feffcw. 

For further details ol any of the above staff vacancies please uitiact ACU 
(Advertising), 38 Cordon Square, London WC1H DPF, UK IlirtBibtat. tel. . 

. +44171387 8572 ext. 2W [UK office hours]; fax +44 171 883 0388; d-teilh 
appMacu.ae.uk), quoting reference number ol pont(s). Details will be sent sy 
airmail/llrst class post. A sample copy of the publication Appointments w ’ 


I * ? •» 

I 1 "; \ ■ 
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the tame source. 

Promoting educational co-operation throughout the Commonwealth 


UNIVERSITY (USA) 

• Hone SfcJtydeffW programs 
* Gradls l« prior taairtog/ existence. 
* BA. MBA, PhD ate program. 

• HUp^fexpsfls^onVpsg^folrfsx 
ProapackstmmUKmpresartaBffl 
office EES ofltoe jOUW), P.O.BOX 400, 
Peterborough PE2 8SD UK' 
TflfcVFex: +4410) 1733 239823 



To place your advertisement 
Tell 00 44161908 3810 
Fax: ^044 16183 ? 443* . .. 
.iemall:.wee l ' k ^ ,, ® n,,fl,d,an,c0 ' uk 
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University of Durham 


MASTERS DEGREES IN 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

♦EUROPEAN POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 

Duigned (or the graduate student who requires a knowledge of the origin and 
imunatlonaJ significance of (he political and economic integration of Europe. 

•INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Deitgned to provide a sound Hums in inieraaiionaJ theory and social science 
methods allied to a specialisation in imcraaiionnl relations and political 
economy of either East Asia or Europe or the Middle East. 

♦INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

A professionally orientated multidisciplinary Course designed to allow 
duiknis cither 10 specialise in one of many subfields teg international 
political economy, international law. East Asia. European or Middle Eastern 
Studies, International relation* theory and practice) or to combine two or 
mote of these specialisms. 


Dmham is England's third oldest university. 

Ii offers convenient and safe .iccomiiiodiinon in one of its 
thirteen historic colleges and societies. 


Further details and application (onus from: 
Deportment of Politics. 48 Old Elm. Durham City DHI 3LZ. UK 
E- mru I:J-M Richardson tfif durham. ac.uk 



MA in Society, Science & 
Technology in Europe 

Ibis 12 month MA oilers ymi un opportunity u* examine the 
refjtinnshtp between science, technology ami society tSTSl. The first 
semester ewer* tnuj<u ilieoietiw.il debate* in STS and captures the 
iutplkoiious of ewientifie :uul leclmiwul i-lungr in Europe. During the 
tfvond semester. you will hnve the opportunity 10 follow a specialist 
seursc u! one ol our partner in<liiu(i»ils (12 universities In Id 
sountrtesi.You are then requited to prepare ji research based 
dissertation Students arc welcome tt««m science, engineering, 
humanities and s**iui science hiu t.ground. 

ESRC quota studentship available, together with departmental 
scholarship's and ERASMUS support fr.r lmvel in ihe second semester. 
Research degree opportunities are also available in rhis department 
with specialisms In Gender. Science and Technology, information 
Sscwiy and many more. 

For further derail, contact Gill Perkins. Dept or Innovation Studies. 
L'EL. Maryland House. Mailboy Part; R<ud. London El 5 IEY. 
wl:0iSI 849 3675. e-mail; g.s.peritilb.e'url . 4 c.uk' 

Internet: hup://www.uc I .ac. u k/fac u 1 1 fe&fcoc sc i/dis 

UNIVERSITY of MBkp. 

EAST LONDON UF L 



university 

COLLEGE 

CHESTER 

ACofltgtoftht 

™wVofltespool 


tttXNDINfc ' 1 
OPPORTUNITIES 

tbsough .. 
EDUCATION ' j 

^WappikaUon ■ < 

iwtnaodfartJur ' i 

•■•■•tothai ' 

BSUv”:. 

Otitar, Mf'4H 1 


The itfiilcfjc Is recking to appoint two 
experienced and well qualified Heads of 
Department with cITcct from September 1st 
l"9H. Candidates who are appropriately 
ipuiltfled may lie considered for the 
conferment nf Ihe title of Profesior. 

PROFESSOR/HEAD 
OF LANGUAGES 

Applicants lor mis post should be mterpdslng linguists 
who nie graduates In French with Ceimin or Spanish U 
Ihclt jeci m J language. They should also possess a poa- 
graduale degree In contemporary French Studies or 
another am relevani 10 the leaching of modem foreign 
languages In hlghei education. Experience of the 
teaching of foreign languages in the annul of hull ness 
may be an advantage. Please quote ref. JG009-98. 

Salary within ihe nnge £30,825 - £36.210 on the 
Collept's Senior Academic scale band B. 

PROFESSOR/HEAD 
OF BIOLOGY 

Applicants should have a higher degree in Blosdtnoe, 
experience of teaching, curriculum design and 
development In higher education and a recoed of 
schoteriy achievement and research activity, preferably. 
In the areas of biological aspects of Health or 
Environmental Biology. Hease quote ref. DC004-98. 
Salary within the range £31,594 - £37,737 on the 
College’s Santo! Academic sole bend A. 

aO»N6 DATE: FRIDAY 8TH MAY 1998 


University of Cambridge 

The International Summer School 1998 

Over 60 subjects offered In Terms I and II 
Specialised Summer Schools in 

* English Literature ■ History ■ Art History 
■ Shakespeare 

■Medieval Studies 

fttflds tails from: international Division, . 

[wvwr to Cambridge, (fiif GW). .... 

Oflrd qf Cbnttnubig Education, Madingley Hall, 
Mvttngley, Cambridge C&3 . 

Mephane (UK+44)19S4 210636 \ ' , \ , 

^**m+44)19S4 until ’ 



UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Master of Education 

The School offers a modular MEd degree, full or 
part-time by course-work and dissertation. 
Specialist programmer are nvailaHe In the 
following ureas: 

• Management and Policy Studies 

• Teacher t'Jiicuiiini and Development 

• Education mid Development 
■ Primary Health Care 

• Psychology mid Education 

(British Psychological Society recognition fur 
Graduate Membership and the provisional bnsi* for 
rcglviruimn fis a Chartered Psychologist and Inr 
Professlonul training course' in Psychology j 

• Guidance nnd Cutaiselling 

• Special Educaium .Wi 

• 7>m hiiig English ,n a Foreign lungungr 

• Maihcmari ,» EibniiUtm 

• Science Education 

Som; uaiK in nwinacemsm me available a*. 
Disiunce Le.irnnig 

Individual programme* cun al*n be mnstnicteii 


MPhil/PhD Research 
Opportunities in Education 

Tlie Graduate School of Education has sn 
intemaiinnaj reputation for its research nnd an 
extremely strong research culture. It whs awarded u 
tup grade "5 - ‘ in the 1996 Research Assessment 
Exercise. The specialist work of seven Research 
Centres contributes to an integrative theme of 
Culture and Learning in OrgBnismlojis(CUO). This 
focuses our efforts an Hn issue of enormous 
significance for policy nnd practice in our complex 
and rapidly changing world. Research .Students join 
one or the RcMurch Centres. 

Learners in Sul-icIv 

learning. Knowing and Interactive Technologies 
Psychuhigv.Hid Lnnguagu Studies 
Assessment Studie.s 

Prnle.s*mfini Learning nml Efcvclopmenl 
NUiiagcincnt uml Policy Studies 
Intemuti.inal and Comparative Suulics 
The Graduate School of Education i.\ recognised hy 
ESRC for providing high quality research training. 
We will support the develnpnienl of application* for 
ESRC student ships and expect there to be at least 
three University nf Bristol studentship* lor 199P 
ennilniciu, 


35 Berkeley Square, 

Clifton 

Bristol BS8 1JA, 

hdpV/ivww.biit toLBc.uk/Depts/EducaiMn/ 


Doctor of Education 

The Bristol course swib the first taught doc torn! 
programme in Education in Britnin. Ii is now ia its 
sixth year and has bod Ms first three cohorts c>f 
graduates. Participants include senior professionals 
from HE, FE. nurse education, psychological 
services, schools and LEAs, and come from nil 
pans of the UK. Europe and the world. The 
programme consists of 12 taught units and a 
dissertation < 12 units t and Is offered on a hill or 
pan-time basis. The programme has an internalionaf 
reputation for Its high quality and flexibility which 
includes: 

• teaching via intensive three day tntiu 

• use of weekerxta and vnentions 
■ entry m miy time 

" tlecihle pacing within n modular .Inictiiic 

• cuniiiiiious assessment 

• choice ol dis senot ion topic 

While continuing to draw on (he Graduate Sdion! 
of Educmion's considerable expertise in 
Management and Administration nf Education, the 
programme hus been expanded in iiieoipoMte 
fill luce Learning mOrgaiii/.iUi'n* (i> .\ ceint.il 
theme. Ii provides cc<.ellent support tor ice .itch 
and opportunities for puhiiiiiiion 


For men uiform/ulom Rtgjtiruum Office, Uraduaic School of Education. Tthphnnt (0117 1 928 7mr7MX. Fax <0117) KQ 77.W e-mail Jarqi/uiponib hriu/iUf.uk 


N()IHN(iUAiVl TRENT UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH 

POSTGRADUATE COURSES 

The University jwanl* a number «4 Hiwigraduuk- Vhi4.irslup .eaeh 

\-eor. The follow mg 1 .tughi Musters course* are mailable for JlsiS/W: 

MA CmemB Studies 

MA English Lllerury Studies 

M A Heritage Studies 

Nf A History and (render 

MA Investigative .luurnullsiii 

MA International Relations 

MA International Cultural Studies 

MA Writing . 

MA Asia Pacific Studies (pending validation) 

MA TV Jpunuilisni (pending validnUanl 

AH (he sbOVn courses are hill-liine or pan-llmc and some arc nlsp 
available m Diploma and Certificate lewis.. , • , 

TheGreduBli School also offers supervision towards research degree* ln‘a ■ 
wide range of disciplines in ctilmral and literary suidies and die social scifcieej. 
Five Research Scholarship* we available 

Further Information Is available frdmi 
Helen Musketl 

Graduate School Office, .■ i 

Faculty or Humanities . 

The Nottingham Trent University 
Clifton Lane 1 * 

Nottingham NGII 8NS 
Tel:+441(1)115 948 6335 
Fax:+44lGil IS 94S 6339 

swmih((p://h ummntu.nc.uk/folL/pg/pgmenii/hrail 
e-mailihetenjnusltett@iilujc.tik 


COMMITTED TO EXCELLENCE IN LEARNING 


INSTITUTE FOR DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY AND MANAGEMENT. 

I * PhD/MPbll PROGRAMME 

* MASTERS DEGREES: 

MSc In Hunan Rewurw Dovtlopmtnl' 

MSc in Human Renurce Msiagement 
MSc in Management and Implementation of 
Davolopawu Ptqjerta 

MA (Econ) la Development AdndtdHrailan and 
ManawoiMi,. 

MA /Ban) la Econooda and Manigement of 
Rural Development ■ 

MA (Econ) Id Gnvtrodnwu and Deveiopsral 
MAfEctm) in mbllo Policy add ManegHneot • 

MA (Econ) hi InduiWnl Strategy and Trade Policy 
, MA (Saw) Devciopmenl Rnance 
: MAth Sodal Policy and Social Development 
MA In'PubUfi Sector Mam^nent and lafonnatica 
..System 

| Ht POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMAS) 

Diploma In Huritan ReKpuce Studies 
Dlprothq laDevek^irRepl Administration 
Diploma |n Manugsment Services and Inform ition 
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{ONAL 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
*'. ; Prome&tC tvditi teaching and nmd ■ 


rm.'iil:Mar|ym.Cirrr,'uii inan.ric.uk hll|i://’.vvnv.m.in..-ic.nli.'icl|*m/ 


* To’place your'sdvarllsement-1 

Tel: bO 44 161 968 3810 or Faxr OO 44161 839 4436 * 

.. email: w 03 WyacJflOguaniBn.co.uk 


U M ivi.u.srrv Coi,i i;(,i; 
'P Cork - 

Colitiste n<i hCHlic/itle ('.avaii 

PROFESSORSHIP OF 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


Applications ure Invited fnr the nhose vacant post within the .Scrim>I ol 
Mailientaucs. Applied Mtahemuiic', niid Statistic's. Applicant* shmilil have 
un intermulonally reengnivd rcc.'inl of achrecerncm m tcsc.irc h. p/clernbly 
in nn area of mainstrenm Applied Maihcuuiic- such 4* tlniU >>r *nhj 
tncfhwiics, compuintlnnnl nwclitim**. acouMic* and pheinunenu. hilt 
cQiididdie* frnin other upplicil jrro.* iroohutg m.ithciiuncal mode! bwldnif! 
will also be considered. Suhu.iiin.il leaclnug experience will he -.oujihi Tlie 
appointee will tic expected in provide leadership by example and i nil in the, 
to pminute excellence in teaching and research, and to undertake 
fidm inis tret Ion. He/she will also have the obligation in be Head ol the 
Department of Applied Mathematics and/or Chairpemin of tbe School of 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics and Staiiulcs when required (o do so by 
die Governing Body of tbe University. Thera Is is commitment to build on 
current strengths in lire Department, and two other permanent academic 
appointments writ be mode fit conjunction with the Chair. 

For informal discu**icm contact Professor Brian Twomey 

Tel: + 353 21 902464/ Fax: + 353 21 903106/Email: t wnmevlhMui:e.te 

1 n lemct: It i(p://ogl) am. ucc. I s'/xchi) ■ il/ 

5nlnryscales:lR£48.2l5 - lR£57.4lHp.n. 

Application forms und further details of the past may be obtained from 
Academic Appointments, Personnel Office. University College. Cork. 
Ireland. • • . .. . • , 

Tel: +■ 353 21 9U2364/ Fax: + 353 21 271568/ Email: acad.neidrncL.ie 
For ail mcancie.i see ottr iiehsitt-ai:hrtp:Mnvw.ucc.Ie : 

Closing date: 30 JUNE ] 998 • ■ « ■ > • 

'_ University College Cork Is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 


niiiaai Uiiiuensity College Dublin 

An Colaiste OHscoile Ratio Alha Cli;>th 


MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMME IN 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

The Centre for European Economic and Public Affairs 
(CEEPA) a) University College Dublin offers aMaaler’s 
programme dealing with (he European Unron. The 
programme to Interdisciplinary (Ecoriomloa, Buslnesa 
Administration, Political Spence and Law), has a ; 
iforong policy orientation and Iholudsa siydy'vlslta to 
Baiss&ls and Florence! 

I . : . ' I-. ■' ■' ••• ., ... • 

For further Information qnd application forms contact: 

The Director, centre for European Economic add Public 
Affairs, (Ref: GW90), University Collage Dublin, 

Belfleld, Dublin 4, Ireland. Telepfwna: (+ 3531) 

708 7834.Fak: (+ 3^31) 260 2888. ’j- " ’ 

.Emqill: Doloraa.BurRe@Uod.iB ■; 


. i ^ ■ 


Website 

t- 


:h ttp jNrtrH. u cd .te/-peepa 


rsv.:\ 
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British Tourist Authority 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES IN BRITAIN 
1998 - 2008 

Theic could well be a number of conferences due to lake place in Britain 
in the next few years which could be of interest w your work or specific 
interest, bill of which you are unaware. This is why British Tourist 
Authority has produced International Conferences la Britain 1998 • 
2008 - u calendar ol 730 intematiwiiri conferences with dues, venues and 
contacts. This calendar is available FRKE OF CHARGE to overseas 
enquirers. Just fax your request to: 

Pnt Mnore 

British Conference and Incentives Bureau 
British Tourist Authority 
Thames Tower, Blacks Road 
. London W69EL 

Tel 00 44 181 563 3253 Fax 00 44 181 563 3257 


INSTITUTE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
AND MANAGEMENT 



nil U.NJVHtSn V 
.* iiivn-K 


For .i/);i//c,r(iou lornot 
anrf further tfclitJhi 
tit thin mid otu o//ior 

ConUtc.l: 

Luoy Entvviv.Ui; 
I'ruiir.iniinc Ailminl'-tr.itor 
IDf*M 

Cr.jv/fnrd Himi.i! 

I Oxford Hii.nl 
r.1 

\ Ml.'t HUH, UK 

| Tot: *4.1 H>1 i7T> 2»Ol> 
I'iix: I-lOt 27;) HlT£h 


Masters (MA Econ) In 
Environment and 
Development 

The oora programme provtdoa a oonaaptual 
framework with which to analyM the 
ratatlonahlp between environmental Isaitaa 
and development proooasea, and to avaluata 
polio ten and tholr Implementation. 
Subject areas Include: 

• Theoifwol • Environmental 

Development Economea 

• Eccfog/and • Msnagng 

Environ men tel Systems Emkonmantal 

• EnAon mental Chfinfle 

MerMoiUig 

A wMe ratio* •* option* allow advenaed 
tralnfno In are** of apealaAVat export! ee 
retavent to environmental and development 
policy and management. 

Promoting quality taaahtog and raaaamh 


EmailiLucy.Entwistlc^nirm.nc.uk liltp://www.man.<'ic.uk/idpni/ 


|S| Staffordshire 

4Tj UNIVERSITY 


Postgraduate Bursaries 

• MA International Relations 

• MA International Policy and Diplomacy 

• MA Development Studies 
•MAPoMks 

• MA/Mdltrtoe European Sociology 

• MA Modem Continental Philosophy 

Each bursary oc«wa all tuition ten and £500 towards living expenses. 
Tuition is paid to the value of IhaUK/EU rata All applicants will ba . 
considered. 

For further details contact: Anna Mawson, School of Humanities 
and Socfa! Sciences, Staffordshire University, College Road, 
Stoke-on-ltant, 8T4 2DE. Tel 444(0)1782 294869. 

Fax +44 (0)1762294760. Email: a.mawson@staffs.ae.uk 
Visit Staffordshire University on the Internet at 
www.slaffAac.uk/eieolronle<proapecluifp ostgradAveloojne.html 


TEACH ENGLISH 


worldwide 


m 

TEFL COURSES 


Trinity College Certificate (4-week full-time) for those with 
no experience of teaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-teaming) for experienced teachers. 

Also, courses of English for foreign students. 


For mote details, phono 
(JK m- 44 171 734^009, fax 237 1623, 
c -niii>1 oxlicrifonsynet.co.uk 
OXFORD HOUSE COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 3, OXFORD STREET VV1R IftF 



The University of Reading 


Agricultural Extension and Rural Development Department 

One-year Masters degrees 

* Agricultural extension systems and management (MSct 

* Participatory foresuy management and extension (MSc) 

* Education and (raining for agricultural and rural development (MSc) 

* Rural social development (MAt 

* Tdevision/video for development t M A) 

Higher degrees by research MPhil and PhD 

Further professional studies fFPS) 

* Gender, the environment and development planning 

* Extension for sustainable rural livelihoods 

* Principles and practice of communicntion 

* Strengthening rural und agricultural development through 
training 

These accredited five-week courses con be taken singly, or as .1 scries 
leading to (he FPS Diploma. 

Short courses 1998 

* Extension skills for micro-enterprise development (May/June) 

* Management skills for rural development < August/Septembert 

* Governance and institutional structures for rural development 
(September) 

* Extension and sustainable crop protection (Oclober/November) 

Commissioned courses 

Courses to meet clients' specific training needs arc run both in 
Reading and overseas 

For details of these and other AERDD programmes, please contact: 
AGRDD, The University, PO Box 238, Reading RG6 6AL, UK. 
Fax: +44 (0) 118 9261244 Tel: +44 (0) 118 9318119 
c-maihaerdd@readlng.ac.uk website: www.rdg.ac.uk/AERDD/ 



(’outre for 

Development Studies 


MAIN 

DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


ThiB programme offers a course of graduate study on issues 
related to growth and development In the Third World that draws 
on a wide range of knowledge and experience available at one of 
Britain's leading Universities. A wide range of optionsfon 
gender, tropical public health, education, famine, the atate. rural 
development, development economics, etc,), coupled with a core 
course in Development Theories, Strategies and Issues and skills 
based modules (Including Research Methodology, Introduction to 
Data Analysis, Project Formulation and Implementation, Project 
Appraisal) enable students to select a programme of study closely 
related to their needs. 

(We are anticipating five new MA* to start September 1998: MA 
Development Studies with Education, MA Development Studies 
with Disability, MA Development Studies with Sociology, MA 
Development Studies with Social Policy and MA Development 
Studies with Gender). 

Further information and an application form: Mrs Maura 
Crosland, Centre for Development Studies, University of Leeds, 
Leeds, LS2 9JT Telephone +44 (0) 113 233 4393; fax +44 (Ol 
113 233 6784 E-mail M.Crosland@leeds.ac.uk 



INSTITUTE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
AND MANAGEMENT 


A NEW 12-monih postgraduate 
degree programme: 

Masters (MA Econ) In 
Development and Management 

Thla full.time, 12-month programme 
commencing annually In September foausee 
on the analysts of managamant, planning and 
polloy-maklng Inmt relevant to those 
working, or planning to work, tn organisations 
engaged |n th* development prooeas. 
8ubjec1 men Include: : 


• Development Prticy ' 

• PubSo Ssctor 
Management and . 
AdmtntetrBtton 

* SodalDavBfppmant: 

Thaay, Ptarring and 
Practice 

* Gender and 
Development 
Promo 


• Par bonne! 

Policy and Practice 

• Smfll Enterprise 
Development 

• Management 
Inhumation Systems 

widniwnh 


For iii>i>hc.itioi> fomts 
.mil htrtlict diit.iiii 
ol thin .mil <n/, utlior 

profit .iiiiini':. /ilL’dSio 

contact: 
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Prorjiiiiiim,;- Ailiuiiiir.ti.itoi 
IDI’M 

Cr/iwIor/J Itcjn/io 
Oxford Rood 
M.i>ii;lio'.t<'i 
Mia DOH, UK 

Tel: nH-lfif 270 701 I 
1<>1 2 7:U«12‘* 


Em.iil:Rebeccn.KollyC-'m,in.3c.uk littp://wvAv.mnn.nc.uk/i(lpiii/ 


To place your advertisement 

Tel: 00 44161908 3810 or Fax: 00 44161 839 4436 


;. . Postgraduate programme^ 

Development and Manag^ehiv 
of Bade Education Progi'aij^es 
(MAaudPhD), 

A programme for teachers and managers of basic education 
projects in developing countries. Applicants should be 
prepared to work In, and research, a basic education project. 
UEA also offers degree courses in education: 

• Research Degrees, MA, MEd, MPhil, PhD; 

• One-year full-time MA; tinclTEFUTESL and Visual Ansi 
Further details can be obtained from The International 
Office, School of Education and Professional Development, 

University of East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ. _ 

Tel: +44 (603 592640. Fax: +44 1603 593446. • jjSjT 

email: c.chapman@uea.ac.uk. UGrl 

..... . . , „ . , . , NORWICH 


email: e.chapman@uca.ac.tik. 

UFA is comnuileil U> excellence in education Mil research 


TEFL DIPLOMA 


Study TEFL, ESL or TESOL 
by Distance Learning. Also: 
Cert. TEFL Dip. ESP (Business). 
Cert. TEFL (Management) 
Prospadut from: 


12 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh. EH1 2BB 
Tel/Fax01259 720440 
n0d6S.606Ooompusarve.com 
www.Qulllnet.com 


Art & Design 

summer courses 

with .assign practice ctosm ta ra 

Millennium Dome 

An you tn tntertor/oUwikity*' 
or hoping lo ba one? Our court# I 
contacts an Invaluable 
Visiting Brtl&f 1 1M) 

•Join our ExdDng Envlrcmwi 
Colour (XoxMcta t/om Ins Acafcm,- 
lor Art & Design Afpreoaiti 

telephone 01483 468003 

Pcrsign madn-ss *41 \4S3d8ti 

e-mail deel^-manefiemantCiheanw* 
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MBA X: MSc iii Mnn;ii»eim'ii( 

i'ull-linu' 


j Nottingham Business School has a long established reputation for 
J^ldding high quality management education and its reaching hu 
•tfMir graded as ''excellent'' by the Higher Education Funding 
^ggfcl for England (HEFCE). 

a challenging and innovative 12 month full-time MBA tsd 
p Management which hove been designed for individual! who 
king for: 

gramme combining leading edge thinking with practical 
nice 

Me direct business experience working with networked 
isations on real projects, consultancy and research 
amic learning environment, interacting and sharing 
eaces with other participants 
nal development and career planning ns an Integral P irt 
gramme with an orientation course for International studuu 
of the art learning facilities In the School’s new purpose 
Bass Management Centre 

this Is for experienced individuals wishing to successfully 
organisations at a senior level 

Management - Is primarily for recent graduates and may be 
to an MBA following appropriate management expenrnw 

r information please contact Julian Overton on 44 (0)115 
98, or e-mail: Julian.overton®ntu.nc.uk 



Nottingham 

Business 
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Florida /USA), London (Engl^), , 
Paris & Strasbourg (France), HeWelberg^ 6 ™*^ 
£ - f Madrid (Spain), EngeJberg A Leysin (Sffiwri^ 1 

Schiller 

International University 

A UNIVERSITY OF DIVERSm’ & INTRRNATIONALITY 
• International Business 
International Hotel & Tourism 
information Technology 
Public Sector Management 
MA 

International Hotel fit Tourism - t 

Iniamational Relations St Diplomacy 

AA,AS,ABA,ABBA , . . . , 

Imematioiial Business ' " ‘ : 

.. International Hotel St Tourism . ] 

Interaallonal Relations & Diplomacy . 3 j 

Assoriato of Science , , - ; f J 

1 Pre-Engineering & Pre-Medlclne Program* 1 

Regis tradon commences January.Mfly & AunjF 

Schiller International UniYersny . + 

^AdmlsdMaOfflcer.Dept/GW ^ ;; 

51-55 Waterloo Road. London.SEl frpt ^ 

Teh (44)9171928 8484 ftai 81716*8 U24 )ittpi//wwm^— 
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Eastern Africa ■■ 

Regional Office I w wIM 

Tbs Warfd ConttMatki* Union 

Mount Elgon (Kenya) Integrated Conservation 
and Development Project, Phase 1 

jUCN - The Worid Conservation Union Is providing lechnlcsl support lo trie Government o( Kenya In 
n^smenllng the Mount Elgon integrated Conaervattort and Dev^opment Project. The Project Is to be 
implemented In partnership with the Kenya Wildlife Sendee and the Forest Department in the Ministry oi 
Natural Resources. It alms at contributing lo the tong-term conservation of the Mt. Elgon ecosystem by: 
providing support for Improved management and sustainable u6e of Its resources: building effective 
partnerships far conservation between multiple stakeholders; capacity building for local Institutions and 
personnel; and promoting equitable sharing ot benefits. IUCN also provides technical advice to a similar 
ongoing project Implemented by the Uganda Wildlife Authority on the Ugandan side o( Mt. Bgon. 

Tin project 6eeks to recruit the fallowing officers; 

Chief Technical Advisor (CTA) 

The CTA will be the principal local point and co-ordlnator for the delivery ot lUCN's technical assistance 
f\ implementing the protect. She/he will work closely with the Project Manager, Bnd will be responsible 
for co-ordlnallng technical support and advice to the project staff In the Implementation of the project, In 
accordance with the project document. In particular s/he will be responsible tor co-ordinating the 
lechnlcal Input for the formulation of a long-term Integrated management plan for the Ml Elgon 
ecosystem. S/he will liaise with project partners and other relevant bodies In the planning and 
CNeraeelng of project activities at ecosystem district, and village levels in biodiversity conservation and 
management. I 

The candidate should have at least a second degree in a relevant field and a minimum of fifteen years 
futfossional experience tn natural resource management some of which should be In Africa. Experience 
should, In particular, cover forest and protected area management, integration of ecosystem concerns 
mo regional and district planning processes. 

Experience In leading field based teams and working with communities is required. Knowledge ot the 
English language is essential. Knowledge of KlswahiiJ would be an added advantage. 

Rural Development Advisor (RDA) 

TtieRDA will provide technical guidance regarding community participation in the conservation of the 
‘■bunt Bgon ecosystem and other related community development activities. In particular, s/he will be 
rftjponabfe tor providing advice and support to the District Project co-ordinators, and facilitate liaison 
tween the project. District authorities and neighbouring communities, in the development and 
rcmotlon ol sustainable practices for management and utilisation ot natural resources. The RDA will 
.oprdtneie the Implementation ot -socio-economic and other related studies, and advise on ways of 
'ceasing thB participation ol women In project activities. She will also coordinate the development ot 
-Komprehensive rural participation framework. 

ifaurddate should have at least a second degree in a relevant discipline and professional experience 
da: least fan years, some of which should be In Africa. The experience should cover such areas as, 
vMsmunlly participatory processes In resource management, rural socio-economic 3urvey3 m 
•:?-ebping countries, as well as gender related issues. Knowledge ot the English language i& essential, 
‘'■ufedge of Kiswahlll would be an added advantage. 

> 9i posts wilt be based in Kitaia in western Kenya, but ataft will be expected to travel regularly lor field 
A v.ithin the two Districts; Trans-Nrola and Ml Bgon. The posts are two-and-halt-year positions 

- na possibility oi extension. Project start-up Is April 1998 

•'•'•jpective candidates should send letters ol application, detailed curriculum vitae and names and 

- 'acts of three professional referees lo: The Regional Repreaentative. IUCN Eastern Africa Regional 
-Ti:a. P.O.Box 88200. Nairobi, Kenya or fax 254 2 890615 by May 2nd 1998. Only shortlisted 

' LiSTO-flates will be contacted. 


ffc, INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR ■■ ■ 

.M£| PROTECTED LANDSCAPES lllflM 

ig j y Ttw Buixwarui managameni ol national pan-3 and protected areas is bocomtng an ■ 1 w 

incrowingFy compter task requiring a wide range of knowtedge and now atutta. Fusing Tte Warfd Cmaxnttoi Union 
to mis challenge. Iho mien rational Centra ror Protected Landscapes and the 
University of Wales otter an 

MSc In PROTECTED LANDSCAPE MANAGEMENT 
Integrating Conservation and Development Programmes 
r . By Dletanoe Learning 

wKattonat progiamme te aimed in particular oi protoaaiawte wking in, <x ottwwtee imewniw m protected area 
•OPL currently hae over 100 students in 36 countries aromd the world. I 

,’. [^fenme is intemanonaJ In its approach, drawing heavily on recent ideas and experiences (tom around me world, u coveie I 
cr-fM** 11 •»: protected area systems and me protected landscape approach: the policy oontaxt; management plan 
■wSi pwt,Wsnip ' Btewa r ftefli P ana coiiaboretlve mftnsgement: communication and conlUcl reaotutkyi; ana environmental | 

For furtner detalia, Brochure and application forma Ptease contact: 

The International Centro for Protected Landscapes 
-— Umvereity of Wales, Unit 8E Scienoa Park, Aberystwyth SY233AH, WOtas, UK 
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APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 29 

FOOD SECURITY TEAM LEADER 

Rwanda £20,778 

SCF has a multl-facered programme In Rwanda with acttolttes, largely in support of 
government ministries. In social affairs, family tracing and reunification, health and food security. 

The Food Economy Analysis Unit (FEAU) Is part ot a multi-agency technical support unit 
working within the Ministry of Agriculture, it provides quality information and analysis of the 
situation at household level throughout Rwanda and assists the government In determining 
appropriate Interventions to address lood'security Issues. This post heads up SOP’S 
contribution to FEAU and also has an Internal role worWng with SCF staff across the technical 
disciplines to assist our broader understanding of the needs of children and vulnerable famNlea. 

You will manage a national and expatriate team and work closely with SCF staff, 
government and partner agencies, developing systems to ensure accurate coUatfon, analysis 
and Interpretation of Information. You wlH also promote and provide training in the SCF 
approach and represent SCF at national and regional meetings. 

We are looking for two years food security experience in Africa, Including a solid 
understanding of household level food security, early warning systems and rural agricultural 
based economies. The ability to lead and train a multinational learn Is essential, as are 
excellent research, analysis and communication skfils. You will have a degree Tn nutrition, 
agricultural economics or a related discipline end strong written and spoken French. 

The post has accompanied status and Is offered Inliialtyon a 12 month contract, with & 
salary which should be tax free. You can also expect a generous benefits package including 
accommodation, flights and other living expenses. 

For farther details and application form, send your CM to DeW Topden, Overseas 
Personnel. SCF. 17 Grove Lane, London SE5 8RD. or fax 0171 7B3 7610. 

Closing date: 261h May 1998. 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. ^ 

Save the Children V 

■ Working for a better world for children 
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il is a condition of accoptonco of 
advertisement orders thai Ihe 
proprietors cf The Guaidien 
w**kiy do not tmorantee tire 
insertion ol eny particular 
adveni3emrjfii on a spoofed dais, 
or at all, although every ertort will 
lj+ made io meet in* wishes ol 
adverusaiv. farther they do nol 
accept liability for any loss or 
damage t&vmd by an error or 
InBCOiracy in lh* printing or non- 
appearance « any advertisement. 
They also reserve the right to 
ofassriv coirecriv any 
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oD]ectlcmat')e wording or reject any 
advertisement. 

Although every advertisement Is 
carefully checked, occasionally 
mistakes do occur. We therefore 
ask advertisers lo assist us by 
checking their adverflsernanls- 
carefully and advise ua immediately 
should an error occur. We regret 
that wa cannot accept 
responsibility for more than ONE 
INCORRECT hsertlon and that no 
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changes which do not affect the 
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iteurhn humanitarian rr/ugrr ami relief orgUHlz ilfliwi U currently 
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Sarajevo, Bosnla-Horrcguvlnn: 
v Country Director 

kit|ulreiiiL-nU: iJniduaic Jv|lt,v in n.-liik'd riefcl; iiiiminuiii live veal-. v.fHru-nvv in 
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vlilN.excellent L.intmuiticjimn anil dipU.nucv skill-. I'.i.ifmii i. lor I' nii.ml,. 
Grant*; Coordinator: Rcspurulbllllk-s: 

Requirements: Nuclei's degree or equivnleni. Luowlclge of ptopiv^il. re|vin end 
budgei wniinp: knowledge of spresdihrei ^vogrnms iLoiu* or liwcll. nhllity lo 
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POPULATION 

r o \ c < as 

mam 

Population Conoom work* tor the Improvement ol the quality ol Ufa world¬ 
wide by advonolng the right of all peopto to axnralee free end Informed 
reproduolive health choice and to harm occaaa to oonNdanUal sexual and 
reproductive health eervloee. , . 

Project Manager, Bolivia and Peru, 

£41,000 - £24,000 + aaoamodalion and benefits, 
ihiaooempenled atatui, baaed In Ltoia or La Pai. 

As Ihe Project Manager you will be reeponelble for developing our 
pragramma el rat #oy in Bolivia and Peru, working with local parlnor 
orgonlsatlonx, IdanUlylng and monitoring projaota, and managrng tho field 
offloea, Key aMUs required: tlnanoJal end personnel management; projont 
appraisal; monitoring and evaluallon; atralaglo dovetopmenl; fluanl In 
Spentah pnd EnCteh; and knowledge ol RH IMuee. You will preferably have 
worked In L^Un Amarioe. You vrill be an EU panport holder. 

For an application pack pleeire pantaot Population tSonoem 
■t 44-171 -931-1840 orJodiaOpopirlatrorioencem-erg.uk 
Closing data 30 April, IBfiB 
Chutyneg. no, lOOtdSB 
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NEVER HiRti A CAR UNTIL 
" YOU HAVE CHBCXED 
KENOALL'8 PRICES li 

200 Fine C$ra, Yans,lEaietes. 

■ 7,12 S 15-Ssatere fcr Rtre. • 
Akport CoIleollpn.‘ *'* 
KENDALL CARS 
<34 AMerehM Rd„ Qfadtord GU2 8AF 
, ,. Teh 4441483674454. ' 

‘ Fax:+44148334781 


PRICES ft M* FORTHIRD 
YEAR RUNNING 

Flrtd oiit why our regular customers use ua year after year 1 . 
1 Call, fax or e-mail VTohy, 

.' our eXffat oo-ordTrwtor, and quota QWY.' 

Tel:+4414&4 442110 
' Fax: * 44 1494 474 732 

. E-mall: vleky.fGrdham4Slhrifty.oo.uk , 



Reliable Car Hire-Service 

Meat; & Greet ! 

Lohdon Hsathfow/OitWick/ 
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Ruler of the chasm of darkness 


Pol Pot 


P OL POT. leader of the 
Khmer Rouge, was one of 
the most reviled figures of 
the 20th century. In his four years 
as prime minister of Democratic 
Kampuchea, he attempted to re¬ 
make an impoverished southeast 
Asian nation into a model of radical 
Maoism. His paranoia and brutality 
sent it into a chasm of darkness in 
which as many as 2 million people 
died. Pol Pol's enduring legacy is 
the thousands of mass graves that 
litter Cambodia, but he was chill¬ 
ingly unrepentant up to his death at 
the age of 73, saying recently that 
his “conscience was clear”. 

Scholars wilt long debate what 
drove a man described by those who 
knew him as gentle and unassuming 
to create a system under which fam¬ 
ily life was erased, children became 
torturers, and even loyal followers of 
the regime were bludgeoned to 
death in their thousands. 

Pol Pot came to puwer in April 
1975 and set about creating what 
the Khmer Rouge snw as a rural 
Utopia without money or private 
property. The cities were emptied 
and Cambodia's history began again 
at Year Zero. 

TIiere me few clues in his child¬ 
hood to explain the violence he un¬ 
leashed in later life. His father wits a 
moderately wenllhy farmer and his 
mother had connections at the royal 
court in Phnom Penh. At the age of 
six he was sent to the city for his ed¬ 
ucation and Inter attended a board¬ 
ing school for bright students. In 
1948 he was among the first stu¬ 
dents sent on government scholar¬ 
ships to attend university in France. 

His political ideas began to form 
in Paris, where he aimlessly studied 
radio engineering, failing to gel a de¬ 
gree but becoming drawn to the op¬ 
timistic vision of communism then 
circulating. In an interview in Octo¬ 
ber 1997 Pol Pot said that in l’aris In- 
begun reading about the French rev¬ 
olution, spending his scholarship 
money on second-hand hooks and 
copies of the French Communist 
party- newspaper L’HitmRnLto. 

Opposition to French rule in Viet¬ 
nam, Cambodia and Laos was cen¬ 
tred in the Indochina Communist 
party, which attracted many stu¬ 
dents at the time. With communist 
victories in China and across East¬ 
ern Europe, Marxism seemed the 
way to liberate Cambodia from the 
French. Pol Pot began to attend 
study sessions organised by the 
French Communist party. Another 
person who attended the meetings 
would later describe him as “the 
most intelligent, the most con¬ 
vinced, the most intransigent. It was 
he who animated the debates and 
most impressed the newcomers”. 

He returned to Cambodia in 1953, 
just before the country won its inde¬ 
pendence under King Sihanouk, 
who abdicated to take up a position 
as head of government It was at 
this time that his revolutionary fer- 
J vour developed, he later said. 
Shocked on his return by the 
poverty of his relatives, he was dri¬ 
ven to political action. 

In 1956 he began teaching at a pri¬ 
vate college where, according to his 
biographer David Chandler, he was 
remembered for his mild, affable 
manner and his laiowledge of 
French literature. He was already 
leading a clandestine life in the Indo¬ 
china Communist party, building up 
networks of supporters. In 1960 Si¬ 
hanouk launched a crackdown on 



the communists during which the dered all 2 million people to evacu- Cr 

| party's secretary, Tou Samouth, dis- ate. In the intense heat people were th 

appeared. Pol Pot stepped into his forced on to the roads on foot, fami- laj 

shoes and emerged as the head of lies were separated in the crush, 

the party’s Cambodian section. Ac- even hospital wards were savagely sti 

cusations would later surface that cleared. As far as the Khmer Rouge inj 

Pol Pot had connived in Samouth’s were concerned, they were all ene- dc 

murder to clear his route to the top mies. sc 

in what was his first act of political Only when the city was empty did ce 
violence. Pol Pot, however, denied Pol Pot arrive to take over. He be- th 

any role in the killing. came prime minister in the shadowy ru 

In 1963 he fled to the countryside government that presided over a its 

to lead the resistance against Siha- smouldering ghost town. He began pc 

nouk. From then on, he would be- to work on the Four-Year plan under ca 

come "Brother Number One' 1 , the which Cambodia would make its th 

shadowy head of the Communist great leap forward to socialism by w< 

maquis hiding in camps in north- 1979. Rice yields would be tripled to fe 

eastern Cambodia. three tonnes a hectare and a vast 

In 1965 he travelled to Hanoi, area of land would be planted in the wi 

where tensions were building with malarial jungles of northeastern SI 

bristled at what he saw 
as their superior atti¬ 
tude and demands that 
the Cambodians hold 
off from armed struggle 
against Sihanouk until 
North Vietnam had won 
its war against the 
United States. He later 
travelled to China, 
where the Cultural Rev¬ 
olution was swirling up. 

Pol Pot was said to have 
been impressed by Mao 
Zedong’s vision of ]Jer- 
manent revolution, bis 
harnessing of young, 
impressionable minds, 
and the destruction of 
all vestiges of history. 

The armed struggle 
began in L968 when 
Khmer Rouge guerrillas 
clashed with the army 
and police. The situation 
in Cambodia began to 
unravel and in 1969 the 
US began its secret 
bombing of Vietnamese 
bases in Cambodia. At 
the beginning of 1970 
Sihanouk left tor his an¬ 
nual cure at a spa in 
France and was de¬ 
posed by his chief gen¬ 
eral, Lc»n Nol The new 
right wing regime in 

£? Thta£ mTvw! Driven by Pol Pot’s virulent Mm 
ir™™ U QrS B"d his vision of a racially pure 

Pol Pot, and they e+ruintrv the* rtxunhrHrtn Wootmu 
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Driven by Pol PoVs virulent Maoism 


stepped up hdp!* country, the revolution destroyed 
Sihanouk was set up everything Cambodians held dear 

in Beijing ns the nomi- 
a united 
front against Lon Nol, 

while Pol Pot took command at a Cambodia. Those forced out of the referri: 

base in northeastern Cambodia. He cities, known as "new people" be- policie 

had just a few thousand men under cause they were supposed to aban- On 
arms, but with Vietnamese weapons don all links with the past, were sent sent 1( 

and training they were becoming a to these areas to dig canals and and qi 

more effective force. Vietnamese clear fields. defenc 

troops, tempered by years of war in Hundreds of thousands died of the pr< 
their own country, held off offen- disease, hunger and beatings. Of a rest, w 

sives by Lon Nol. US bombers took population of 7 million, as many as Beijing 

an enormous toll, beating back 2 million died. The Khmer Rouge the Vii 

Khmer Rouge attacks on Phnom cadres saw them as expendable, tal. Po 

Penh in 1973. telling them: “Keening you is no moriui 


Mk YEAR later the guerrillas 
formed a noose around the 
capital. Its population had 
swollen as people fled there to es¬ 
cape US bombings and the rigid 
social control imposed in areas 
under Khmer Rouge control. 

The final assault on Phnom Penh 
began in the dry season in 1975, At 
the beginning of April Lon No! fled 
into exile and the US embassy was 
hurriedly evacuated. On April 17 
Pol Pot’s silent soldiers, many of 
them just teenagers clad in black py¬ 
jamas, arrived in the city and or- 


Cambodia. Those forced out of the 
cities, known as "new people" be¬ 
cause they were supposed to aban¬ 
don all links with the past, were sent 
to these areas to dig canals and 
clear fields. 

Hundreds of thousands died of 
disease, hunger and beatings. Of a 
population of 7 million, as many as 
2 million died. The Khmer Rouge 
cadres saw them as expendable, 
telling them: “Keeping you is no 
gain. Losing you is no loss.” 

Stubbornly ignorant of the reali¬ 
ties ol Cambodian agriculture, Pol 
Pot believed rice exports would 
finance his new vision of a devel¬ 
oped Cambodia. Food production 
declined precipitously. Believing 
that the family stood in the way of 
his radical vision of socialism, he 
tried to break down the capitalist 
structure by splitting families and 
forcing people to eat in communal 
halls. Driven by the virulent Mao¬ 
ism of its isolated leaders and their 
vision of a racially pure country, the 
revolution destroyed everything 


Cambodians held dear, unravelling 
the connections of Buddhism, vil¬ 
lage life, friends and family. 

By 1977 Pol Pot's paranoia had 
started to fuel a series of rampag¬ 
ing, self-destructive purges. The 
deaths and torture at Tuol Sleng, a 
school turned into an interrogation 
centre named S-21, would be one of 
the most macabre legacies of his 
rule and the strongest evidence of 
its intense pathology. Some 16,000 
people, many of them Khmer Rouge 
cadres and their families, passed 
through Tuol Sleng, where they 
were photographed and their con¬ 
fessions kept in well-ordered files. 

A neat, clerical attitude contrasted 
with unimaginable horrors at Tuol 
Sleng, where teenagers became ex- 
pert at strapping their 
victims to metal bed 
frames and extracting 
false confessions 
th rough torture. 'Hie 
confessions seemed to j 
fulfil Pol Pot's need to 
see proof that his fan¬ 
tasies of betrayal were 
real. The documents 
from S-21, Chandler 
wrote, “provided his vi¬ 
sion of the world — 
with Cambodia sur¬ 
rounded by enemies 
and the country itself 
seen as concentric cir¬ 
cles with the parly lead¬ 
ership at the centre". 

Tales of what was 
happening in Cambodia 
started to trickle out in 
1977 through refugees 
fleeing to Thailand, but 
the closed country re¬ 
mained an enigma. 
Western analysts were 
only able to connect the 
fact that Solath Sar and 
Pol Pot were the same 
person when he was 
photographed on a visit 
to Beijing. However, 
hidden by the secrecy, 
Pol Pot's regime was 
starting to unravel. 
Tensions were rising 
with Ihc Vietnamese, 

■ who had sent I mops 

aOISflT across the border to re- 
lfl taliate for Cambodian 

0 massacres on their 

, ved side. In December he 

* u cut relations with Hanoi 

and accused Vietnam of 
aggression. Hanoi. 
■■■■■ which had remained 
silent until then, began 
referring to his "barbaric, medieval 
policies". 

On December 25, 1978 Vietnam 
sent 100,000 men across the border 
and quickly destroyed Cambodian 
defences. Sihanouk, who had spent 
the previous years under house ar¬ 
rest, was hustled out on a plane to 
Beijing less than 24 hours before 
the Vietnamese arrived in the capi¬ 
tal. Pol Pot fled to Thailand on the 
morning ofjanuary 7,1979. 

That day marked the end of what 
Cambodians call "the era of the con- 
| temptible Pot". But it did not mark 
| the end of his career. Supported by 
the Thai military, he was able to re¬ 
group on the frontier and rebuild 
some of his guerrilla units, although 
he was supposed to have stepped 
down as head of the Khmer Rouge 
in favour of the supposedly more 
innocuous Khieu Samphan. His 
rhetoric turned more, to stirring up 
the ancient passions of Cambodian 
nationalism and the deep fear of 
being swamped by Vietnam. After 
1981 he disappeared from public 
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View, living in guarded camps aba*! 
the border and travelling to Beijing 
for medical treatment for his penb 
tent malaria. 

Little is known about his persowl 
life or personality other than & 
scriptions of him as calm and charb 
matic. He married Khieu Poiuiary, a ! 
teacher he met in Paris, in Jdy ; 
1956. A sombre, austere 
whose sister was married to Khmer 
Rouge leader leng Sary, she would { 
eventually spiral down into madness I 
and spent much of the 1980s In a ' 
hospital in Beijing. Pol Pot married ■ 
for a second time in the 1980s loa ■ 
peasant woman in her 30s called ' 
Sar. She bore him his only child, a ■ 
daughter born in 1986. 

Vietnam began to pull its troops I 
out of Cambodia in 1989 and two 
years later a peace agreement was 
signed in Paris. Pol Pot refused lo 
allow his party to join elections and 
soon the Khmer Rouge were iiw- 11 
ginaliscd, cut off by their patrons in I 
China. 
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The danger of self-improvement 


Tim Radford meets the Princeton professor whose 
warning on human genetic engineering has drawn fire 
from critics but growing acceptance from scientists 


| a MATCH out for Homo pro- 
tilm teas, the species that 
W W changes its own shape. 

Last month Cambridge physicist 
Stephen Hawking told President 
Clinton — at a millennium lecture at 
the White House — that humans 
were likely to redesign themselves 
completely over the next 1,000 
years. Also last month Visions (Ox¬ 
ford £18.99), by the New York 
physicist Michio Kaku, proposed 
tlial humans would get up to all 
sorts of tricks, including replacing 
their own organs as they wear out 
and (if they try hard enough) 
maybe even engineering wings. 

later this year, in a new book 
called Consilience (to be published 
by Utile, Brown), Edward O Wil- 
Mm. the great evolutionary theorist 
uf Harvard university, will argue the 
\ime thing: that Homo sapiens is 
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FTER ordering the exnu | 
tiun of one of his lieutenant- •, 
Son Sen, who he bcfctrd | y 


asrssftW»ia* 5 r=H£ 


and tried by his former supporter*. (; 
not for crimes against humanity but | 
lor his role in the internal simjwlo • 
of tin? Khmer Rouge. His bi/atn- 
trial, at which crowds chanted 
gans while he sal impassive and un 
moved, was filmed by Aiaeii* 
journalist Nate Thayer who law in 
It-rviewed Pul Pol, his first centAt 
with a Western journalist since th< 
early ItWOs. 

Hie interview revealed hi* pn> 
found delusions and his intuiw 
hatred of the Vietnamese Hi dr 
niecl even knowing about the death? 
at Tuol Sleng. which lie desenM 
as an "exhibition’' sei up by the Viet¬ 
namese. He told Thayer that a. 
though the Khmer Rouge had made 
mistakes, their actions were yfc 4 
lied by the threat of annexation , 
from Vietnam. "I came to carry o ul 
the struggle, not to kill pwp* • 
my conscience is clear. As I told f w 
before, they fought against uL » | 
we had to take measure* to 
ourselves." , : 

Pol Put spent his last mo*" 
under house arrest in a wood an 
! hutch hut. partially blind atw 
stroke in 1995. His books had tm. 
taken from him and he comply 
of boredom, although he 

lowed a radio, on which he hate* 0 


'.-volution will be a matter for sei- 
I vneo and technology, tempered by 
, '-tliksand political choice. 

I Actually, Lee Silver of Princeton 
j university said it all in January in a 
I bunk called Remaking Eden (Wei- 
il'-nfcld. £20) and got inti, ii-rribk- 
trouble. The irony is that unlike die 
"liters, Silver is a molecular biolo- 
riM and really does go around allcr- 
we know it, although not 
hnriimi life. Another irony is that lie 
C"t it in the neck, in Ihe (iuardiaii, 
r " rn Lord Winston, one of die 
pants uf reproductive biology. Win 
>tun has himself dramatically nl- 
l toed life for many families, simply 
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monotone, he was animated . j by making children oossibie far 
discussing Ws heBifli, ««**(, j | *<_m. -We Kientists ah P ou]d un[| ! er . 

'-I SlS^sSSy-js^ 

studenta that“‘S m m»M Sf" 1 * risks and beneflto It 
ers continued thefighi ag Jj? de ^ Winston wrote. "Dr SH- 


discussing his health, acc< ?~“V j 
Thayer. 'You look at me ' . 

outside, you don’t know wha I 

"In M87 lie told a group ofPj> b ^ 
students that as long f 
ers continued the fight ag 
Vietnamese, he would die >jp*\ 


Vietnamese, uc |gufl . 1 - wnpqr likely to bring an im- 

w. His weakenedJorce jMg l P°nant subject into disrepufe" 

rUlaa if WiS?S£. J® 5 f «• to 


from his years in pow^ m 

When Cambodian rejg*,* 
his regime of terror 
US some were blind. uoc» 

» j _rf»a«nn tor inc* 


ZJL - d clumsy 

low ejdS °lrt human S*™* ^ 
Ho** .!?• 511(1 Propose a future 

SUver is e,v 
i3 AfSLS ^tic.eogiDeeriiig 


witness more of the t be available ^ , i: 


than witness more 
wrought. 

RobortTempler 


Pol Pot(SalolhSfl>|.9^yfXl 

and dlotator, born January, - . 
died Apffl .15,1 998 ' ;.2 ^t 


u&ed . 8oin * to be 

used to 18 8oln ff to be 

| cnii 5 JKf“.J a eaf.Th e prob- 
-that it is going 


to be controlled by the market 
place. And I am very cynical about 
the market place." 

His critics, he says, see the tech¬ 
nology as limited. He doesn’t If we 
can tamper with one gene, why not 
five, why not 20? It will begin in sim¬ 
ple ways at first: the provision of 
resistance to disease, the elimina¬ 
tion of faulty heart genes. Then 
there will be the additions. One per 
cent of the people in the world have 
natural resistance to the HfV virus. 
Wouldn’t it be useful to hand on an 


immunity to Aids? “So what’s so 
terrible about giving something to 
your child that other people can nat¬ 
urally give to their child?" he asks. 

“But then, in the future, the ques¬ 
tion is: how far can we remove our¬ 
selves from human beings? I really 
think the day will come, whether in 
100 years, or 1,000 years, when we 
really will have a better understand¬ 
ing of how our brain works, and be 
able to go far beyond. We are all 
human beings, and basically very 
similar to each other. But if we 
stepped out of that, that’s danger¬ 
ous. I think it is awful, this huge gap 
between the haves and the have- 
nots, and genetic engineering just 
widens that gap." 


He doesn't have a problem with 
altering soya beans, or spraying 
frost-resistant bacteria on Californ¬ 
ian strawberries. He does discon¬ 
certing tilings to mice embryos, like 
create chimeras — laboratory mice 
with DNA from four parents instead 
of two. But genetics is now har¬ 
nessed to robotics and computing, 
and die exponential acceleration of 
the technology astounds him. He. 
remember, is one of the practition¬ 
ers. One criticism of his book was 
that humans could look only at two 
or three genes, not the whole lot. 

“I would have thought that was 
true, two or three years ago. Bui all 
of a sudden, they invent the DNA 
chip." The chip gives the potential to 
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look at 100,000 genes, and although 
scientists don't yet know what most 
of them do, they will soon. 

“It is very simple. It is a tittle chip, 
just Uke a computer chip, but you 
can put a million different little 
drops of DNA detectors on iL What 
these little drops do is detect the 
presence of a gene. We only have 1 
100,000 genes, or fewer. On this 
little chip you put down the 10 most 
common forms of each of our genes 
and then you take blood, or cells, 
and put them on this chip, and the 
chip will tell you exactly what form 
of every gene you have got. This is 
really, really remarkable. It blows 
open the whole game." 

In one way, just the acl uf writing 
changed tilings lor Silver. When he 
started writing Remaking Eden, he 
was an atheist. When he finished, 
he was not quite so sure. 
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Thirty years of war in Northern Ireland has created a 
culture of violence as heroism, writes Linda Grant 

Where hard men 
face hard choices 


Guardian 

AplKi*., 


F ROM now on, if the peace 
can be made to hold. North¬ 
ern Ireland will exist in the 
shadow of its heroes. Gerry Adams 
evoked their presence in his first 
words after the deal was made. It 
was Easter, he said, and at Easter 
what do we think of but the 1916 
Easter Rising? 

Can Ireland do without heroes? I 
can’t think of any countries that 
even try, so deep-seated is our need 
for icons. Blit the identity of newly- 
emergent states are the ones whose 
identity is most bound up in great 
myths about great men — not 
untouchable figures of a mythic 
golden age, as those Madame 
Tussaud’s waxworks. Lord Nelson 
and the Duke of Wellington, are for 
Britain — but the very model of 
how the boldest and most daring 
could live their lives. 

And the conundrum that kids in 
Derry and Drumcree and the Fails 
Road confront today is this: if you're 
not going to set yourself up as the 
next Michael Collins or Bobby 
Sands, who will you be in the new 
Northern Ireland? A guy who 
manages a supermarket? 

To make pence requires a 
monumental mind shift, but as the 
process dial has been taking plan* 
since the 1994 ceasefire, culminat¬ 
ing in Good Friday’s events shows, 
it can be done. Making peace is 
basically an act of will-power, 
forcing yourself to make compro¬ 
mises, to accept that there are no 
complete winners and total losers. 
Ireland is not to be united without 
the democratic consent of all the 
people. The South is to have a say in 
the management of the North. But 
it is one thing to make a deal, quite 
another to live with its conse¬ 
quences, which involves reinvent¬ 
ing yourself and re-mapplng your 
own psychology. 

The first people to be affected 
will be those who have borne as a 
badge of honour the title "Men of 
Violence”. Four years ago Rita 
O'Hare, Sinn Fein's press officer, 
said: “All Republicans are looking 
forward with intense hope to a 
period where they will not have to 
fight any more." She painted a por¬ 
trait of the IRA as idealists nurtured 


by the inspiration of the French 
Revolution, their creed the socialist 
tenets of equality and fraternity. If 
this were Hollywood, the terrorists 
to be released over the next two 
years would be seen in a closing 
shot tilling the sod and, as the long 
day doses, trudging home for a pint 
of porter. 

In the Republic of Ireland, how¬ 
ever. a leading Irish figure who 
lived close to the border said that if 
there were peace, sectors of the IRA 
would simply transform themselves 
.(if they hadn't started to already) 
into a professional Mob, using ex¬ 
tensive international contacts to 
make inroads into arms smuggling, 
drugs and prostitution. He pointed 
to the mafia, which began as an 
organised protest by a semi-serf 
class against absentee landlords. 

O'Hare was horrified when I put 
this to her. But those who signed up 
to the struggle as part of a wave of 
sixties idealism, and saw pamitels 
between their own situation and the 
civil rights movement in the United 
Slates, were later joined by wave 
upon wave of new recruits growing 
up in file middle of a string of tit-for- 
tai terror attacks that no one could 
remember the beginning of. For 
O’Hare, the ideological inspirations 
for her life were Marat and Frantz 
Fanon. How true is that of anyone 
who wasn’t even born in 1968? 

What 30 years of war in Ireland 
has created is a culture of violence 
as heroism which has become en¬ 
coded, like DNA, into male identity. 
Despite the presence of women in 
leading positions in Sinn Fein and 
the incarceration of women prison¬ 
ers in Armagh prison in conditions 
that elicited an international protest 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
the gender division has tended to be 
between the hard men and the vari¬ 
ous, largely impotent attempts by 
women to found crusades for peace. 

Since the beginning of the Trou¬ 
bles, young kids with dead-end lives 
on each side have found an allure 
and meaning in going to the terror¬ 
ists, as young blacks in urban 
America have fallen hard for the 
glamorouB self-destruction of the 
gangsta lifestyle. In Ireland, a prison 
term is a trophy. The Troubles have 
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Psnelope Fitzgerald, who last month became the ~ 
first foreigner to win a top US literary award, talks to 
Peter Lennon about prizes, men and red-hot pokers 


A modesty 
that blazes 




r HBRE was something patron¬ 
ising about tile pleasure with 
which the media reported 
how modest and surprised Penelope 
FiUgerald, aged 82, was at winning 
the American National Book Critics' 
Circle fiction award, the first time a 
non-US writer had won the prize. 
The implication was that amazement 
and modesty were the appropriate 
responses fora grandmother. 

But when I gallantly attempted to 
show that she had no reason to be 
modest — the Booker Prize in 1979 
(for Offshore): three later novels 
also shortlisted; shortlisted again 
for the Whitbread and Sunday fix- 
press awards, and now she had 
shouldered aside the small Aiwri- 
u 1 ?.. niounlain which is 

Mulip Roth and outpaced the much- 
livpcd Don DeLilio — she was hav¬ 
ing none of it. Modesty is apparently 

a treasured slate of mind. 

‘Was your surprise modesty or 
false modesty?" I asked as we sat in 
her Highgate study. 

Well all modesty is considered 
fast* modesty,” she said. "[ dun't re¬ 
ally think it is modesty. 1 think it is a 
temperament, that you feel you are 
i either one of life's winners or life's 
' losers. 
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Painters put the finishing touches to a mural by born-again Christians on Belfast’s Shankill Road, lb 
young today have to find a role for themselves that goes beyond sectarianism photograph, y ev.’ik-l I 


made something of these guys’ 
lives, given them something to tell 
their grandchildren. Now what? 
Now who are they going to he? Lads 
without a job or working in a menial 
trade? 

Northern Ireland's future psy¬ 
chology lies along one of two paths. 
There is a route which would take it 
to where Vietnam is today, with a 
determination among the young to 
amputate the past, and n hunger for 

If you’re not going to 
be the next Michael 
Collins or Bobby 
Sands, who will you 
be In the new 
Northern Ireland? 

normality. In Vietnam in 1989, he¬ 
roes of the Ho Chi Minh trail with 
chestfuls of medals told me how the 
teenagers weren’t interested in their 
acts of guerrilla warfare. What they 
wanted were discos and mini-skirts 
and fast cars. But that yearning for 
consumer goods can hide a more 
complex displacement of identity. 

In Israel, earlier this month, a 
leading pop singer remarked that 
his generation was trying to find a 


Fasten seat-belts, extinguish all hope 


CfTY OF WORDS 

John Ryle _ 

j 'M NOT afraid of flying. Well, 

/ just a little. But I have an ever¬ 
growing dread of airports: of the 
I limbo of the transit lounge, the 
horrid bustle of the check-in, the 
rumble of the moving walkways, 
the glimpses of skeletal bags and 
briefcases hs they pass through 
tilt* scanner; of the anxious press 

I of fellow-passengers, and the 
moment of no return before the 
entrance to (he pod-like gangway 
that leads to the plane. The dole¬ 
ful blend of tedium and urgency 
that accompanies this long, 
drawn-out passage from earth to 
air seems increasingly daunting. 

And as cities become more 
like airports, and some airports, 


like London’s Heathrow, grow 
dll they resemble cities within 
cities, air travel is slowly taking 
over inure and more of the 
ground. On board a plane, 
there’s a sense of relief, an end 
to responsibility. The moment of 
refusal has been and gone. Once 
airborne, there is absolutely 
nothing you can do. You can’t get 
out; you can't take the controls. 
You are no longer the captain of 
your fate; the pilot is. The illu¬ 
sion of choice that accompanies 
daily life is over— until you ar¬ 
rive at your destination and con¬ 
front the new ordeal of the 
luggage carousel and the Customs 
inspection. 

Some passengers experience 
this powerlessness as a source 
of anxiety; for me, it is the 
occasion of surrender. Flying is 


like surgery, like anaesthesia, a 
form of abandonment; you have 
no choice but to trust the 
surgeon, or the pilot. 

Annoying people will tell you 
that you are, statistically speak¬ 
ing, safer in a plane than in a 
cor, safer than you would be on 
foot, safer, no doubt, than if you 
stayed at home. But this isn’t the 
paint. The long hours In the air, 
and at the airport, eat into self- 
reliance. If you can’t cultivate 
fatalism, this irksome waiting 
time is a breeding ground for ■ 
Imaginary fears. And there are 
always new reasons for anxiety. 
Just as your neighbour flips 
open his computer, ignoring the 
instructions to wait until the 
seat-belt sign has gone off, you 
see an article in Business Week, 
“Could a laptop bring down a 


significance for itself in a country 
that had woven 50 years worth of 
myths out of the tales of its succes¬ 
sive waves of heroes, from its 
“freedom fighters" uf 19-18 to its 
daring secret agents of present-day 
Mossari. 

If Israel really did hand hack the 
(irtlan, withdraw from Udjaimn and 
conic to a territorial accommodation 
with the Palestinians, how could 
guys like him write their way into the 
history books? How could they feel 
anything but small next to those who 
have gone before? “Peace is made 
by people with pencils," he said. And 
people with pencils aren't hemes. 

Nobody who has had any involve¬ 
ment in the peace process is 
suggesting that the sectarian haired 
between the two communities will 
evaporate overnight, but tile im¬ 
placable hostility can be eroded if 
specific grievances no longer rub 
salt into old wounds. The parallel 
task is creating social and economic 
conditions that ensure that if 
sections of the IRA and Loyalists da 
diversify into organiser I crime, they 
don’t come to represent a potent 
force of attraction for young men 
with nothing else to do with 
themselves, who have no means of 
self-actualisation in a place where 
heroism lias always been how you 
make your mark. 

Countries end wars with various 
proclamations that the world they 


plane?" (Answer: unlikely, but 
no one knows for sure). 

This area of concern — the 
possibility of electronic interfer¬ 
ence scrambling the instructions 
to the mechanism of the plane — 
is highlighted in a recent issue of 
the New York Review of Books. 

It carries an extraordinarily 
detailed article arguing that the 
mysterious explosion that 
downed a TWA flight off Long 
Island in 1996 may have been 
caused by electromagnetic emis¬ 
sions, not from a laptop, but 
from US naval vessels and war 
planes in the vicinity. 

And now we can entertain 
ourselves with another thought: : 
that our neighbour on the plane, 
the obe'who tarried so long in 
the lavatory, may not be a busi¬ 
nessman at all, but a terrorist 
harbouring a phial of anthrax in' 
a packet of condoms. Even as We 
have the thought, the plague he' 


are creating is going lo be one fitf>' 
heroes. In Vietnam the heroes ar- 
ghosis. rattling around with it 
clanking, medal-shaped prop* ■ 
their hemisiii. Inil no role. Israel.* 
the other hand, continues to havr- 
much inviNird in sloughing off't 
distressing definition ul Jew? a- 
passive people who went like br¬ 
io the slaughter that it lias haute 
5u-yt-cir crusade to lone mijv. 
to be a potential hero fighting: 
survival and self-hood. 

Who will tin* people of Ninth- 
Ireland be after the time of t 
heroes? Who are they anyway.' !* 
one cun reinember any nr- 
they’ve been living as heroft 
protesters against heroism for • 
long. Now they have to return - , 
normal life, to the mundane, jj ( 
humdrum, the worries about ^ 
mortgage or the rent. 11 is c ., 
piquant, ironic tragedy w M 
warriors that what they £ 
supposed to be fighting for epa' 
and when they get it, by and w? 
they don’t know what to do wW 11 
If the peace in Northern Wf 
holds and it becomes a country P 
like any other, or rather part®® 
where are the foture hard 
go? What happens to the ofl£ 
violence? A line from William ft 
son comes ominously Jo . 

“Slowly the poison the whole 
stream fiHs/The waste remand 
waste remains and kills. 

brought on board is cour^ , 
through the stale recycled^ 
the cabin. And he is earning 
miles all the while. ^ 

The airlines themselvw ^ 

always help. On a long- 
flight recently, I was startM 

find that the in-flight 

Broken Arrow, an action ^ = 

in which John Travolta 
psychotic airforce plW JJJ • r' 
steals a jet carry*;* nu ^' 

warheads. As we flew ovffw. 

United States, we were 
pelted to watch seqnenrtJS 
sequence of planes era 

burning In the Nevada desere, 

now. But plea^ e 
until this article has 
complete halt ■'■ . 


often go into lengthy thought, 
expressions playing across her face 
like wind on water: then she comes 
out with a quick, neat, if sometimes 
subtly evasive reply. 

You soon get the impression that 
she is one of those people who, 
when it comes to matters which 
concern her, is quietly unyielding. 

Her second book was about the 
hfe of Uncle Ronnie" (Monsignor 
Ronald Knox, a notable prelate in 
his day) and his brothers. Her pub¬ 
lisher pleaded with her to change 
the title which he fell was vulnera¬ 
ble to facetious comment. With no 
literary status to support her. she 
stood fast. The book is called The 
Knox Brothers. 

They were n distinguished lot. 
She said Ronnie nearly persuaded 
young Harold Macmillan in become 
a Catholic. Uncle Wilfred was an 
Anglican priest mxl Unde Dwillyn a 
cryptographer in both world wars 
who helped break Hie Enigma code. 

Under the heading of matters 
which do not concern her comes 
delivering acceptance speeches for 
awards. She let her American pub¬ 
lisher write and deliver here. 

“What did he say you said?" 



JBEjj- very ^ M 

Xffi ey0U - a ‘ d ' MatterS Which «**» a brief 

laaofcH A cknH. »i * . . answer get a brief answer. Why did 

SffiSSSs 

crispness." * sympathy and “* d -'What was she doing in the first 
‘No Brnmint „ place, squatting in a spongy barge 

aucces8 Pf- at Chelsea Reach in the1960s, a few 
succras? jsaid. ateps from to' swinging King's 
JI^ n0 -. sl i e sg d softly, but Road?-It wss cheap." 

L supp ? s!! irt _ The men in her hooka, such aa 


m*ri*m™ IS pp ? w lts lne men “ her bookB, auch aa 

B* pubKi), 1 ^d G nmCT ‘ The 80rt of m ®" I like 

^oagroup.soreahyfhave |ift * ^ 

*s«fe^y“^. e h ? ave gone ,010 ™ struggle gallantly but 
, suppose! could have done. But ^ally ought to be left 

^ In peace. Life Is Just a 

bit too much for them’ 

KS^P^’fatVsatmthe -—-- 

But2mmle r iSetaS lL ^ h Cambridge physicist who has lost 
<? r ^ religious faith, are often inno- 

"othlng obvLsit Thei ^ ,s rent . helpless creatures, 
ftnelope Fitzm>™M g ^n! ny about ‘T think women are stronger titan 
l0uc h of anximjsneM. k 8 a mea ‘ 1 make th ® m 8tron fier irt my 

re *iy, S SSh *1 5| has 3 ,^ els - The sort of men 1 Uk e are 
of the absurd“fi. d J v f >ped Jfc s osers. They struggle gallantly, 
'crises her is a Charat> but they reaiiy ou « ht to be ,eft m 

1)1 response i S °l^ ert peace. Life is just a bit too much for 

ise to a question she will them.” 

B —_ _ It might not be too fanciful' to 

he hnnice deduce the genesis of her titefary 

Int over career from this. Her husband was 

allable: #ln the trave * business'*. Here he 

was In the most helpless of sitiia- 
Bi 324 8303 boqs, a fravel nian not only moored 1 
31 324 8878 to an unm'oVeable boat that eventu- 
■il.boBo.co.uk aby sank, but also tethered by ter- 
irdor niinal illness. She wrote that first 

■bieto: novel, The Golden Child, to amiise, 

Book. Him. ft came out of a notion she got 

-wdon W36 ee.uk that the reason the lighting .for die 1 
Tutankhamen exhibition was so dim' 
er value was thpt the mummy was a fake. 

8l^! ,flw#rtd * lw « 11 "Then came Offshore, about the 

51 ■KRi oi a<1 * (appnax - 11 days) boat, which won the Booker. Her ca- 

reer followed a classical pattern. 


First she drew on her own experi- 
’ ence: Human Voices (1980), about 
her time as a sound assistant work¬ 
ing on the BBC Forces request pro¬ 
gramme during the war. “Many of 
them were dead before their 
requests got on the air," she said. 
Then The Bookshop, a time as an 
assistant in a bookshop, and The 
Gate Of Angels (1990), her experi¬ 
ence of university life. 

The opening of The Gate Of An¬ 
gels contains a very early example 
of mad cows. On the road to Cam¬ 
bridge she noticed heavy winds had 
blown trees down flat and cows 
were gambolling crazily, driven mad 
by this unique opportunity to nibble 
at the tops of trees. One suspects a 
slighting reference here to Cam¬ 
bridge dons (she went to Oxford). 

Her style of writing Is deceptively 
calm: the tone Is quiet, resigned to 
the foolishness of people, amused 
but not censorious. You recognise 
Immediately someone with a deli¬ 
cious sense of words and natural 
ease in handling them. 

Having exhausted known envi¬ 
ronments, she turned to foreign ter¬ 
ritory and times past. She borrowed 
from the London Library the diaries 
and private documents of Friedrich 
von Hardenberg, an 18th century 
philosopher later known as Novalis, 
who had complicated ideas about 
the nature of language. He fell in 
love at first sight with a girl of 12. 
She died at 15; lie died aged 29. 

Out of two years of research 
(never once troubled by the oblig¬ 
ing London Library) came the win¬ 
ning Blue Flower. “An improbable 
masterpiece," declared AS ByatL 
We discussed the popular Idea 
that characters can run away from 
their creator. She said it was non¬ 
sense: you have to be in control. I 
told how E M Forster explained a 
30-year silence by spying he had 
started a book iq which all the 
characters waiting on a: railway plat¬ 
form got on a train; went off, and he 
could never get them back again. 

“Whimsical t creature," said 
FiUgerald disapprovingly. 


Sha had once admired Forster's 
Passage To India and Howards End, 
but while tutoring studenLs for 
Oxford and Cambridge university 
entrance exams, she submitted him 
to the ultimate test of continual 
repetition. With his ready symbols 
and balanced structure, he was 
perfect for teaching writing, but 


INTERVIEW 33 

Penelope Fitzgerald: ‘No amount 
of success can persuade you you 
are a success’ photo tom jenkims 

oyer time she found the works just 
did not stand up. j 

Surprisingly, the book which 
survived this rigorous test, and on 
whom English boys and girls were I 
ready to make a special effort, was 
James Joyce’s Portrait Of An Artist. 

I tried Flaubert. "Only men like 
Flaubert,” she said. 

Because he is patronising to his 
women? She gave a guarded nod. 

"Jane Austen tloes not describe 
the characters," she said. “Site does 
not even say whether they are dark 
or fair. But usually when they come 
on you know they nre on." Here was 
clear approval. 

Penelope Fitzgerald's first pub¬ 
lished work was n life of the Pre- 
Raphaelite artist Burne-Jones. When 
fi friend gave Burne-Jones a book hr 
disliked, he run a red-hoi poker 
nirough it. 

“Every one had rwMiul pokers in 
those days," site snid. with an air of 
regret that such instruments of 
literary criticism were no long nsid- 
ily available. 

Television adaptations »f ifi.. 
classics got a ]mi -| | lu ,„. t |„. lv 
will lie an end to ilu m." she 1 
"Surety tin y have tn.-arly ivuelu-ii ill.- 
end and we shan't li>• |il;igm d with 
these desperate reiirev-ntuiinns." 

At her feet won- two piK m 
hooks. Sin- is a judge for this year's 
Bunker and already well inlo’read- 
mg -00 entries. Tin- smaller on.-, of 
two books, she nodded to with 
respect; the larger pile of rejects she 
gave a scalding glance. 

She swore me to secrecy about 
die names of the two authors who 
have so far escaped the hot poker. 

To order The Blue Flower 
(published In paperback by 
Flamingo at E6.99) at the special 
price of £5.99 contact CultureShop 
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Cometh the Iceman, cometh the star 


THEATRE 

Michael Blllington 


F ILM stars sometimes shrink 
on stage. But Kevin Spacey, 
who plays Hickey in the four- 
hour-plus revival of Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Iceman Cometh at London's 
Almeida not only brings to the role 
a long theatrical pedigree but a 
spellbinding technical assurance: 
even more importantly, in Howard 
Davies's exemplary production, he 
is part of a first-rate ensemble that 
gives the play the copious detail of 
an American genre painting. 

Set in Harry Hope’s dilapidated 
bar in downtown New York in 1912, 
it confronts the great theme that 
dominates modern drama from The 
Wild Duck to A Streetcar Named 
Desire: whether human happiness 
depends on consoling life-lies or 
confrontation with reality. O'Neill's 
sundry barflies are all the non-walk¬ 
ing emotional wounded sustained 
by cheap whisky and pipe-dreams. 
Only with the arrival of Hickey, a 
travelling salesman and sudden, 
messianic convert to truth-telling, 
are they forced to act out their red¬ 
eyed fantasies with predictably dis¬ 
astrous results. 

You could easily make out a case 
against O’Neill's play. He never uses 
one word where 20 will do: typically 
Larry Slade, the ex-anarchist and 
grandstand philosopher who acts as 
a sardonic chorus, says of Hope's 
watering-hole, “It’s the No Chance 
Saloon. It's Bedrock Bar. The End 
of the Line Cafe. The Bottom of the 
Sea Rathskeller." You kind of get 
the point. In arguing that mankind 
needs its protective illusions, 
O’Neill also seems to demolish any 
hope of Utopia: again in die words 
of Larry, “you can't build a marble 
temple out a mixture of mud and 


manure." But can you generalise 
about all humanity from a cross- 
section of bar-room derelicts? 

The great thing about O'Neill as a 
playwright, however, is that he 
makes virtues of his defects. He 
turns repetition into a dramatic 
strength, drawing us into the her¬ 
metic circularity of these topers’ fan¬ 
tasies: he even has the wit and 
confidence to send up his charac¬ 
ters' prolixity so that, In the midst of 
Hickey's final confession, an exas¬ 
perated Harry cries. “Get it over, 
you long-winded bastard." 

Even O’Neill’s defeatism is bal¬ 
anced by the quality that, I believe, 
gives the play its universality: its 
warning against ersatz messiahs 
whose reformist zeal camouflages 
personal guilt. Just as Ibsen’s truth- 
telling idealist Gregers Werle in The 
Wild Duck is driven by filial re¬ 
venge. so O'Neill’s Hickey is spurred 
on by the need to expiate a domestic 
crime. The play has become more, 
not less, topical, as America — in 
particular — seems filled with 
raucous evangelists and self-help 
merchants assuaging their own 
neuroses. When an idealist turns up 
at your door, suggests O'Neill, 
check out his credentials. 

This is reinforced by Spacey’s in¬ 
terpretation of Hickey ns a born- 
again zealot. He brings to the role 
the dapper earnestness, the ability 
to absorb criticism anti the blithe 
unawareness of reality of the blink¬ 
ered pulpiteer. Spacey also makes 
the point that the real danger of the 
convert lies in his desperate sincer¬ 
ity: he handles Hickey's final con¬ 
fessional monologue brilliantly, 
turning expiation of his own sin into 
a form of faith-healing, touching 
each of the bar's occupants in turn 
as if they were his disciples. 

Larry, the bar-room philosopher, 
is no less pivotal a role: a barely 




Spacey with Tim Plggott-Smith in The Iceman Cometh photo- neil ubbert 

recognisable Tim Pigott-Smith. his racial insults and Duncan Bell as a 
bald pate surrounded by greying wrecked law-school alumnus, 
tufts of unruly hair, catches exacdy Bob Crowley’s set has exactly the 
the weary nihilism of the lapsed agi- right stylised realism. And Howard 
tator. And, from a remarkable en- Davies is sensitive both to O'Neill’s 
semble, I would pick out Patrick tragi-comedy and his fundamental 
Godfrey and Nicholas Day as a pair argument: that humankind cannot 
of warring old soldiers who fought bear very much reality anti that the 
on opposite sides in the Boer war, zeal of the Salvationist is. more 
Clarke Peters as an angry ex-gam- often than not, an echo of private 
bier smarting under a barrage of disturbance. 


When Harry meets Woody 


CINEMA 

Richard Williams _ 

A FTER sending postcards 
/ \ from Paris and Venice in 
i I Everyone Says I Love You, 
Woody Allen is back on his own 
patch with Deconstructing Horry. 
Here we have the plight of a New 
. York author surrounded by posses 
of ex-wives and girlfriends, squads 
of disapproring Jewish relatives, 
and shelves of pill bottles, so poorly 
insulated against the wider world 
that even a trip to his old college re¬ 
quires the presence of his son, his 
oldest friend, and a hooker in pink 
vinyl hotpants in his sable Volvo. 
Rather surprisingly, in the presence 
of such an abundance of promising 
material, he’s experiencing a case of 
writer's block. 

( In his 27th film, Allen seems glad 
to be home. His audience's reaction 
may be more equivocal. Often the 
themes seem as familiar as 
toothache, the jokes constructed ac¬ 
cording to formulas patented long 
ago. Yet despite its faults, this is. a 
film that reveals a 62-year-old direc¬ 
tor whose fascination with himself is 
still exceeded, or at least matched, i 
by his fascination with the possibili¬ 
ties of his craft. 

In feet, it may be unwise to over¬ 
state the degree of self-reflection in 
this particular project. Whether I 
through cussedness or a shrewd I 
understanding of marketing tech- f 


niques, Allen encourages such spec¬ 
ulation by choosing to play the part 
of the writer, Harry Block — a man 
accused by his intimates of strip- 
mining their emotional lives to pro¬ 
vide the fuel for his art. 

In a giddy parade of interleaved 
scenes, the fictionalised characters 
play out the parts assigned to thein 
by the author. 

The film begins with such a se¬ 
quence, taken from one of his short 
stories, as Richard Benjamin (the 
■fictionalised Block) and Julia Louis- 
Dreyfus (a fictionalised sister-in- 
law) couple energetically in an 
upstairs room while looking down 


on a lawn where their res|jective 
partners are preparing a barbecue. 
The sexual jokes, which start 
promisingly (“Could you try not to 
chew?" Benjamin says, addressing 
the top of his partner's head), have 
already gone on top long when 
Block's real wife (Kirstie Alley) in¬ 
terrupts to discuss this evidence of 
his betrayal. 

There are Sfrodd speaking parts, 
many of them played by high-profile 
performers, in a film that lasts 
barely 90 minutes. Bob Balaban 
plays Block's best friend, Elisabeth 
Shue is an acolyte turned lover, and 
Billy Crystal is his nemesis 



Allen, Elisabeth Shue and Billy Crystal in Deconstructing Harry 


(younger, better-looking, no angst). 
Tobey Maguire plays another of 
Block’s literary versions of himself. 
So does Stanley Turn, as a mnn 
who, like Block, marries his analyst. 

There are no captions or other 
signalling devices. Susan Morse, a 
long-term member of Allen's pro¬ 
duction team, edits with n briskness 
that demands the audience's alert¬ 
ness and guards against the danger 
of saggy introspection. The chop¬ 
ping up of Block's soliloquies, using 
a technique borrowed from TV 
news interviews, creates a useful 
sense of impatience with the 1 charac¬ 
ter's self-indulgence. 

As a distancing and discomfort¬ 
ing device, this also carries us fur¬ 
ther away from our Initial impulse to 
see the character of the neurotic 
New York waiter not as Block but as 
Allen himself. It's an understand¬ 
able delusion, encouraged by the 
nature of Block's wisecracks (“I 
think yoif’re the opposite of para- 
noid,” he tells his stepbrother. “I: 
think you go around with the Insane 
delusion that people like you") and 
by the way in which the details of 
Allen’s unorthodox private life have 
become public property. Yet there is 
little obvious correspondeiice be¬ 
tween the facta of that life and the 
outline of Deconstructing Harry. 

However, nothing about the 
movie Intrigues as much as its final 
shot, when Block hunkers down be¬ 
hind his typewriter, his inspiration 
refuelled, starting his next novel. 
Suddenly, Aden’s face assumes not 
just a new expression but an en¬ 
tirely different; and upfaipiliar 
shape. The true light, perhaps. 


GUARDIAN WEEM.Y 
_April 281998 

Yasmina Reza justly hit the jack 
pot with Art. a play in which a paint, 
mg became a test of friendship. 
Now with The Unexpected Manat 
the Pit, again translated by Christo 
idler Hampton, she uses a bookasa 
source of adventure: the result Is 
civilised, elegant, but a bit too self 
consciously exquisite for my carniv¬ 
orous taste. 

. Two people, a man and a woman, 
sit opposite each other on a Phri* 
Frankfort train. Rather than directly 
converse, they engage in interior 
monologues. He. Paul Parsky, is a 
novelist: successful but gnawed by 
bitterness about age. life, critics, his 
own literary inadequacy and his 
daughter’s impending marriage to a 
much older man. 

She, Martha, is a stylish widow 
who happens to have liis latest 
novel in her handbag, who is half in 
love with him through his work but 
who is terrified of bringing out the 
book for fear of mutual embar¬ 
rassment. 

It is a situation that leads Reza 
into all sorts of speculation: in par¬ 
ticular. the idea that fiction has a 
greater reality Ilian life. 

On one level, Keza is dealing, not 
unlike Chekhov in The Seagull, wiih 
the divorce between the writer and 
the work: between the jobbing 
craftsman and and the fictional 
world he creates. But, on another 
level, site is illustrating Paul 
Ausier’s point that the render write? 
the b«K»k. While Parsky sees hi- 
work as ;m expression of his o»n 
rancorous cynicism, Martha discov¬ 
ers in it a poetry and compassionol 
which he himself is unaware. 

All this is intelligent enough. Bui 
the form itself is milter restrictive. 
The main pleasure lies in the prv 
duclion and the acting. Michael 
Gambon and Eileen Atkins marvel 
lously convey two people locked in 
separate worlds. This is acting of 
the highest calibre and it gives flesh 
and bone to what might otherwise 
be a quietly civilised radio play. 


Fidelity to source material it 
clearly not a worry to Al/on*’ 
Clint on, the Mexican director rf; 
Great Expectations, who retains 
the basic outline of Dickens’s now 
but changes all the names bar ofe- 
(Eslella's) and moves the action 
from the 19th century Esses 
marshes to Florida's Gulf Coast an: 
the Manhattan art scene in the pre¬ 
sent day. , , 

So Pip becomes Finnegan (Ethan 
Hawke), a youug fisherman,*™* 
Magwitch becomes Lustig (K°W 
De Niro), who looms out of theses; 
to terrify the boy and 1 

years later at the floor °f liis ar “-j 
studio in So,Ho, where De 
to deliver the most banal speech 
his career. Miss HavishamJ*®®? 
Nora Dinsmoor (Anne.Bag^ 
who drifts around her ruinecI ocs» | 
front mansion in a variety of w j 
ties gladrags, dancing & i. 
known version of BegnttNgl 
while schooling Estella. ffi*f **; 

movie. Halfway through, J*JJi 
Estella are reunited In 
He is a painter, od ■}»£** ■ 

sensational success. In “ -yjj. ] 

naturally, he commits her to^ 

The camera-catches her, ^ 

off, In poses less 
titan to the readers of 
Until that point, the rd ? 
tolerably colourful and ejgPj 
The back half, however, 
purchase on the audience c.jjri 
wasting the talents of 

good youngjetors: Atd ^ ^ 
on the American art 

The Movie had a far sharp^^Jf 
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Brilliant in its 
bleakness 


NEW RELEASE 

David Bennun _ 

'miT IS,' observed one visitor to 
1 / my flat, “a bit bloody gloomy, 
isn’t it?’ 

My visitor was referring to Mas- 
sire Attack's Mezzanine (Virgin, 
£14.99). an album so dark that it 
seems to soak up the light in the 
room like a miniature black hole. It 
ns oa the tape deck for the seventh 
lime and it wasn't getting any 
brighter. 

When the band’s first album, 
Blue Lines, came out in 1991, it was 
-o out-and-out extraordinary, so 
sbockiiigly different and brilliant, 
to hardly anyone noticed it was a 
hiphop revolution in itself, because 
Mf anyone recognised it aB hip- 
hp. So when Protection arrived 
tee years later — three years 
-tiich gave the band's collaborator 
iiicky and fellow Bristolians Portis- 
biid time to come up with their 
different and brilliant albums 
-it seemed a little low-key. Well, it 
ns. It took about two months in its 
wnpany to realise it was sublime, 
w band had made a second mas- 
Wece by daring to distance them- 
v 'rtfrom the first. 

Ranks of pallid imitatore have 
Massive Attack's sound 
^debased their ideas. Which 
' ,lM with a problem com- 
; ,J t0 “dluential innovators: how 
-you avoid becoming no more 
n I better version of everyone 
■-omimics you? 

iiicky reacted directly to the 
S* V making Pre-Millennium 
"ft ? [word so confrontational 
■anaiaBb that no one would have 
kails to replicate it. 
‘^head simply Ignored it and 
^another, very fine Portisliead 
Attack have aide¬ 
s' 1 by once again changing i 

[‘Xrind up wltil a ^rd eye- i 
jWf i 18bnct Word. The only i 

.tkj® follow-ups share is j 

5XS b jH e . Tridf y’ a was abra- < 
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Tapping the light fenta.de... Light Sentence, with ite Jre cage., conjure. „p the torture chamber 

Journey of a jaded eye 


- and in no way laugh- 

-4sioir^ erate ^ record — about 
death » d «*y 
S i?S erb 5'. bad Swords. 

fining' it's gothic in the literary 

801111(15 P erfor med 
C&, „ ®! ter all over the shop. 

-5 diSS. f tra . cks resol- 

fc’tred ^ hushed ' self-- 

S* a ™re members Robert Del 

*mtd thorniS? Maraha11 have 
h, kS r Wy nasty °n-Black. 
{ToP 8 ** Gro «P 4 

to you, 

F^fect that he mf^ De N ^ a ' 
fail is a ii -"ft?" rfl ther than 

V““nerving). 

Wonthe W ?. e album Spends 

£ it &*« which y°“ 

W into the l to way 

tea? as a 

been more effectively 




Mona Hatoum's work 
sparks off connections 
but fails to come to life, 
writes Adrian Searle 

££MAM t A camera," wrote 
m Christopher Isherwood. 
■ “The camera is tiie eye of a 
cruising vulture," wrote William 
Burroughs. The eye, this time, is a 
medical probe. We travel on the tip 
of an endoscope, on a journey into 
the interior of Mona Hatoum, to the 
sound of muffled heartbeats, gur¬ 
gling, rose and pink pulsations. 
Down into the torchlit wetness, on¬ 
ward and inward, the eye swallowed 
entire. 

Some of us have been on this trip 
before. Corps Etranger is Hatoum's 
best-known work. It has already 
been shown in two recent Tate 
Gallery exhibitions, Rites Of Pas¬ 
sage in 1995 (how good that exhibi¬ 
tion seems in retrospect), and as 
part of Hatoum's Turner Prize- 
contending show later that same 
year, when Damien Hirst won. Here , 
it is again in Oxford's Museum of I 


Modern Art, that same vertical 
white tube, the same swirling images 
projected at our feet on the circular 
floor. The same trip. No wetsuit 
required. 

An exhibition of Hatoum's instal¬ 
lations, sculptures, objects, photo¬ 
graphs and videos at the Museum of 
Modern Art. Oxford (until June 28) 
has travelled from Chicago and New 
York. 

Here, too, is Light Sentence, a 
second installation from Hatoum’s 
Turner Prize show. It is a locker- 
room installation of stacked wire 
cages, a cul-de-sac of battery chicken 
coops, illuminated by a single light 
bulb, slowly rising and falling on a 
motorised flex. The moving shad¬ 
ows thrown on the wall induce a 
kind of motion sickness as they rise 
and fall with the light 
Since Picasso’s Guernica, the 
bare light bulb has become a bleak, 
potent symbol in art, Guston 
painted it, Jasper Johns sculpted It. 
Guston made it grotesque and 
funny, opaque and livid, and it be¬ 
came one of Bacon's more insistent 
clichds. Standing in Light Sentence, 
snared among the vertiginous, rear¬ 


ing shadows (that recall the lighting 
in Expressionist cinema), it's diffi¬ 
cult not to think of torture rooms, 
disorientation techniques, of being 
stripped under the light bulb’s eye. 
Difficult, too, not to read the work 
in terms of Hatoum's life — bnrn in 
Beirut of a Lebanese family, exiled 
in Britain and cut off from her fam¬ 
ily by war in 1975 — the personal 
story that underlines her work. It is 
difficult noL to read this story as a 
confirmation of her seriousness of 
purpose, a signal of her integrity, 
her theme of the body under 
duress, exposed and threatened, the 
self displaced. 

Hatoum's work is difficult in 
other ways, too. Another exhibit 
reads 'You Are Still Here”, the 
words etched on to a small mirror. 
We're still here all right, thinking of 
another kind of history — a history 
of exhibitions, of a career, a history 
of artworks and their travels, read¬ 
ings of artistic, influences and con¬ 
fluences and questions of 
originality; the history, In feet, of the 
recent pasL The eye has become a 
video recorder, on constant replay. 

Entrail Carpet, a big, translucent, 


Farewell, Kaf of Kaf’s Kaf 



TELEVISION 

Nancy Bariks-Smlth 

... 

' /FEEL emotionally purged and 
/ drained, Monica, A finer, purer 
person. And jolfy cheered up,, 
too, if you must know. When 
Kathy (Gillian Taylfbrth) left 
EastEnders onBBCl last week, 
she released a tidal flood of 
testosterone. This woman, 
Monica, is a grandmother, but 
every time her doorbell rang, 
there was another man on the 
doorstep, offering to leave his 
wife, hip children or his church 
for her sake and passionately 
begging herto run away with 
him. If you find nuiningfor a, > , . 
bus a bit much nowadays, thlp.is 
cheering sfuff. . ; 

First there was Grant, her . , 
brother-in-law, a banister In his , 
band which he had torn £-om the 
stairs ip the extremity of his pas¬ 
sion. “Come away with rn©l” he;., 
cried, bis eyes bulging like bis 
biceps. "We could love each 
other Ip a way we've neyer Iqved 
anyone else before!” She said . 
she'd think about it.,.,.. , 


Then the vicar, his Adam’s - 
apple leaping over his dog collar, 
"Marry.me, will yah? Me 'art Is 
going like a flippin’ steara- 
: ’ammer.” (He Is a man of the 
pqople.) "Say something, 

, please!” She said she’d think 
aboutit. . . - 

.Then came Phil, her estranged 
husband, a primeval lifeform ap¬ 
parently denied the precious gift 
: of human speech, .but uttering . 
, poignant, punctured plghs like a ' 
, pit bull looking at a Bonio. 

As Kathy said to her best 
friend, Pat, “It's like waiting for 
; that old No 19 bus, limit?” They 
were sitting in a cemetery with 
! Pete. He did not want Kathy .to. 
marry him because he was , 
dead. . Besides, he had .once been 
. marrjed to both Kathy and Pat. ;, 

' “I still reckon he was the best of. 

■ foe bunch,** said Kathy. ‘Wot, 
Pete?” said Pat incredulously.. \ ■’, 

I “Never 'It me. Never got drunk. 

I Never raped me,” said Kathy, 
i running through her experience, 

: of men. “Nevqr torched his busi- 
1 ness. Never disappeared Into.: 

1 thin air, ”, said Ppt, doing ditto. , 
When EastEnders wants to 


give tiie competition a black eye 
to remember them by, they, call 
on Christopher Reason, their 

, scriptwriter for the big occasion. 
Reason’s writing, like Jack 
Rosenthal’s, is inextricably 
poignant and funny, It takes . 
nerve to put two grandmothers 
in a graveyard, dlscuBplng with 
resilient irreverence l°ve and . 

; marriage and the man who got 
; away. As we might do, Monica., 
j ■ T^ke thja little line of piercing . 

! re 6 r #i which hq threw away on , 

. Ian, an irritating lad whom only ,, 
; a mother could love: "I was 
always too angry or too tired or 
, too something and now it’s too 
: late.” For thpse of you who 

haven't the slightest idea what I 
j am talking about, IPs already too 
I late.; Have you cpqsldered taking 
! up juggling instead?! ■ i 
j Briefly, pie rullpg fam files of j 
< VValford are th&Bealeq.and the 
' Mitchells (who are loosely based 
| on the Krays), It Is no| entirely, 
i coincidental that (he Mitchells'^, 

; mum is played by Barbara , , ‘, 

; Windsor, a .loyal friend of, Ron. 

and Reg from way bach. The 

I Beafes are decent but dull. The , 

. Mitchells are psychotic but excit¬ 
ing. Kathy* naturalfy, married 
one of each. 


gooey, silicone-resin mat of squirm¬ 
ing entrail forms, is rather beautiful 
in its way, but I keep thinking of the 
scene in Mike Leigh's Nuts In May 
in which Candice-Marie says to the 
unfortunate Ray, as he draws on a 
ciggy: “If I were to take your lungs I 
. out, Ray, and put them on this table, 

, you'd be really horrifled." Pin Car¬ 
pet, nearby, is equally literal: instead 
of a carpet’s tufty pile, there are 
■thousands of pins. We smile — 
ouch! — and move on. 

Socle du Monde (Plinth of the 
World) is Hatoum’s .homage to 
Piero Manzoni's work of the same 
title. Her homage is a huge cube of 
steel plates with a big magnet in¬ 
side. The cube is covered with iron 
filings, held on magnetically and 
dragged into a pattern ofenlrail-like 
forms. 

Divan Bed is exactly what the 
title suggests, but made from oiled 
metal tread-plate, the kind used for 
non-slip industrial flooring. Remak¬ 
ing an object in inappropriate mate¬ 
rials, as a way of displacing the 
object, is by now an almost aca¬ 
demic procedure. You have to do 
something pretty extreme to make 
it work. Hie bed also made me 
think of Rachel Whiteread's rubber, 
resin and plaster bed-bases and mat¬ 
tresses. Hatoum's life-sized baby 
cots, one with wire stretched taut 
across the base (imagine an egg in 
an egg-slicer. imagine the baby as 
the egg), the other a rubber-cast col 
flopped Jiinply on the floor, echo 
Robert Gober’s cots and playpens. 

That’s the trouble with a lot of 
work, not just Hatoum's: almost 
before you apprehend it for itself, it 
has reminded you of lots of other 
works, even though the intention 
might be quite different. Is that 
what we’re left with — endless re¬ 
plays and ricochets, constant short- 
circuits? The issue of originality has 
been one of the central themes of 
20th century art. Everything has 
begun to look like a pastiche of 
something else. Dammit going 
round this exhibition I was even 
struck by the thought that this show 
was very like the work of Hatoum. 

The language has gone stale, the 
formal route too familiar. I left 
Hatqum’s shqw feeling empty, but it 
was the wrong kind of emptiness. It 
had become a journey of a jaded 
eye. 
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Dancing partner 



Lindy Hop, also known as the jitterbug or swing, originated in Harlem 
In the twenties but its roots go back to African dance photo juua smith 


Jiilla Kavanagh 

International Encyclopedia of Dance 

OUP 3,072pp (6 vole) £505 


EADING through the direc¬ 
tory of contributors at the 
beginning of this virtual 
library of dance scholarship (a 
project of Dance Perspectives Foun¬ 
dation published by Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press), Instead of taking note of 
the far-reaching areas of specialist 
knowledge, I found myself dis¬ 
tracted by the number of times “de¬ 
ceased" appeared among the list of 
writers' names: 36 according to my 
quick count Thirty six! Was the 
scheme somehow Jinxed? Or is 
there a fatal epidemic that mysteri¬ 
ously targets dance buffs across the 
globe? 1 discovered the answer in 
the preface. 

This is a venture that began more 
than 20 years ago and ranges from 
the history of the rivthvnce to arti¬ 
cles on ideokinesis or Lindy Hop. 
One day, at a meeting of dance 
writers in New York in 1974, Arlene 
Croce, their doyenne, remarked 
that what dance really needed was a 
comprehensive, scholarly encyclo¬ 
paedia. “And — horrors — every¬ 
one in the room looked at me." The 
"me* was Selma Jeanne Cohen, 
founding editor, whose implacable 
determination has made it all 
happen despite more than two 
decades of problems. 

This was never intended to be a 
biographical dictionary: we already 
have the indispensable Interna¬ 
tional Dictionary Of Ballet pub¬ 
lished in 1993 by the St James' 
Press, several of whose advisers 
and contributors overlap. Subjects 
were chosen if they had "signifi¬ 
cantly affected the course of dance 
history" or if they had become “a 
cultural icon", criteria which make 
Darcy Bussell’s exclusion only more 
mystifying. Not only was she Ken¬ 
neth MacMillan's last muse, but in 
the Royal Ballet entry she is defini¬ 
tively described as "the first English 
woman since Fonteyn recognised 
on the world stage as a true balle¬ 


rina". And even where entries have 
been brought up to the present, 
their bibliographies too often betray 
the project’s difficult history by 
stopping in the mid-eighties. 

Dance, world dance, clearly takes 
precedence over ballet, “ethnic 
awareness" being the encyclopae¬ 
dia’s underlying ideology. Much of 
Its content is written by myriad un¬ 
known academics from far-flung 
universities, a great number of 
whom have no direct connection to 
dance. To my surprise I found my¬ 
self more engrossed by a number of 
vivid anthropological accounts tlian 
1 was by many of the Western dance 
histories. I was drawn into a survey 
on Kaiuii dance of Papua New 
Guinea by a photograph of a be- 
plumed and painted dancer about to 
have his back singed by flaming 
torches. 

The Kaluli base their up-and- 
down, knee-bent bobbing on the 
motions of a cuckoo-like bird, and in 
the gisalo (now died out because of 
missionary and government pres¬ 
sure). the performers danced and 
sang nostalgic songs about the 
death of friends. Enraged by the an¬ 
guish they had been made to feel, 
members of the audience grabbed 
resin torches and burnt the dancers 
who, unperturbed, carried on until 
dawn when they would compensate 
the people they had made weep 
with payments of small objects of 
value. Esoteric dissertations like 
this are riveting to read. 

Alongside the professors of social 
anthropology, theatre arts, natural 
history, aesthetics and philosophy; 
ethnochoreology, ethnomusicology, 
the dance kinesiologists, ethnolo¬ 
gists, folklorists, museum curators, 
librarians, musicologists and re¬ 
search fellows are the big guns of 
ballet criticism, writing on their own 
private passions and writing at 
length. 

The most important contribution 
is Arlene Croce’s 17-page distillation 
of Balanchine’s genius, a personal 
study of the choreographer as ballet 
master, teacher, poet and showman 
written with such insight and clarity 


that it can’t help but be the template 
against which every other dance 
entry is measured. 

Inevitably, there are marked 
discrepancies in the contributors' 
prose styles, between the liveliness 
of the Americans in particular and 
the dreariness of many of the acade¬ 
mics. I can't help suspecting that 
the “multicultural understanding” 
that motivated the editors fre¬ 
quently led them to choose a for¬ 


eign contributor over a more famil¬ 
iar name. 

This is such an extraordinarily 
ambitious, magnificent and much 
needed undertaking that to criticise 
it at all seems callous. But with its 
lack of editorial consistency and its 
cold-shouldering of performers, the 
International Encyclopedia Of 
Dance is not the Grove-type bible 
for which weVe all been waiting. 
That still remains to be written. 



Of cabbages and kings 


Robert McCrum 

Lewis Carroll: The Alice Companion 
by Jo Elwyn Jones and J Francis 
Gladstone 

Macmillan 316pp £25 


S MANY publishers have re¬ 
minded us, it is almost exactly 
100 years since the death of Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson who, better 
known as Lewis Car roll, was per¬ 
haps the greatest writer of books for 
children In the history of English lit¬ 
erature. By any reckoning, Alice’s 
Adventures In Wonderland and 
Through The Looking Glass are two 
of the strangest and most original 
works of fiction to emerge from that 
strange and original time known as 
Victorian England. 

Unusually, Carroll's books were 
spotted as classics right away. He 
was also fortunate to have secured 
John Tennlfel, the greatest political 
cartoonist of his day, as his reluc¬ 
tant illustrator. But it was the 
crotchety, aphoristic, logic-chop¬ 
ping tenor of Cartoll’s literary voice 
that caught the Victorian reader’s 
Imagination.' 1 

■C-Carrqh create?! an oddly appeal- 
. ifife' set of sdnie Of the worst- 
Ltempered characters Imaginable — 


the Duchess, the White Rabbit, the 
Queen of Hearts, the Caterpillar, 
the Mock Turtle, the Dodo, the 
White Knight and the Red Queen, 
whose atrocious puns and donnish 
wordplay get quoted in speeches 
more regularly than any other fic¬ 
tional archetypes. Alice herself is a 
thoroughly annoying seven going 
on nine-year-old: perplexing, con¬ 
trary, questioning, clever-clever 
and, of course, always right. None of 
this has stopped her becoming a 
universal object of affection. 

The popularity of Alice haB not 
been confined to English-speaking 
countries. Carroll’s work has been 
translated into virtually every lan¬ 
guage, Including Swahili, Welsh, 
Latin and Aboriginal Pitjantjara, and 
has generated a quite astonishing 
volume of critical' exegesis. For 
years the most reliable and popular 
textual commentary has been 
Martin Gardner's Annotated Alice. 
Gardner is an American who has de¬ 
voted much of his life to elucidating 
the many mysteries 6 f Wonderland 
and Looking Glass. But I think It’s 
fitting that in tills centenary year, 
Carroll’s ' publishers, Macmillan, 
should have released an Alice 
Companion-to challenge it. 

To the Carroll aficionado there'B 


much here that's familiar Carroll's 
obsessive, year-round wearing of 
grey or blade cotton gloves; the de¬ 
scription of the writer as “austere, 
shy, precise, absorbed in mathemat¬ 
ical reverie, watchfully tenacious of 
his dignity”. That said, there’s a 
mass of fascinating new arcana. I 
did not know, for example, that Bill 
the lizard was a play on the name of 
Benjamin Disraeli. Again, it’s in¬ 
triguing to learn that the Walrus 
and the Carpenter is Carroll's not- 
so-gentle satire on the ideas of Wal¬ 
ter Pater and John Ruskin, and that 
Tweedledum and TWeedledee were 
possibly modelled on Hallam and Li¬ 
onel Tennyson, the Poet Laureate’s 
reportedly ghastly sons. 

T HE ALICE Companion empha¬ 
sises, above all, the degree to 
which the half-deaf and stuttering 
Carroll was the quintessential Ox¬ 
ford don, who had completed his ec¬ 
centric masterpiece, Wonderland, at 
the surprisingly tender age of 32 
and who, with the passage of time, 
became the Aged Aged Man of the 
White Knight's poem. 

As fellow Oxonians, Gladstone 
and Elwyn Jones are indefatigable 
in their Identiflcatioil of every last 
scrap of Oxford gossip and politics 
to be found in Alice. They convinc¬ 
ingly show that the Mad Hatter's 
Tea Party had its origins in a but¬ 


tery dispute between Dean Liddell 
and his college. 

What they are Jess good at is a 
characterisation of Carroll himself 
and, above all, of the profound mys¬ 
tery of his relationship with seven- 
year-old Alice Liddell, the chatty 
and gamine daughter of a cele¬ 
brated classical lexicographer. Did 
i he — as some hare speculated — 

: madly propose marriage? What did 
I the pages torn from his journal con¬ 
fess? Why did Mrs Uddell banish 
him from the Deanery? Was Car- 
roll, as Virginia Woolf claimed, a 
child who had never ceased to be 
one? Would he, today, find himself 
scrutinised by the police and the 
social services? 

To begin to understand this, the 
enigmatic Carroll Question, you 
have to turn to Penguin's centenary 
edition of Alice (£3.99), which 
1 contains not only the illustrated texts 
of the Alice stories, but Carroll’s 
manuscript original version, Alice’s 
, Adventures Under Ground, edited 1 
by Hugh Haughton. This superb new 
. edition contains an introduction of; 
1 such sympathetic brilliance towards 
the Carroll-Question that almost all 
other commentary on-the subject 
seems either shallow or superfluous. \ 

-——i -,i ■—:—Ll-i' , : f 

' To order The Alice Companion 
for£2l contact CUltureShop 
(see details on page 33} - 






Lucy Atkins 


All Around Atlantis, by Deborah 
Elsenberg (Qranta £ 8.99) 

r HESE excellent short stories 
are dogged by the sen* of m 
pending crisis. The ,, citlzens■ are 
isolated, alienated, seltdecdving 
their lives shrouded in lies or »r\ 
crets, transformed only by momenta 
of (usually harsh) truth. In one.s 
troubled daughter discovers, after 
her mother’s death, that the father 
she was always told had died is ado 
ally alive. In another, a reformed 
drug addict becomes obsessed nidi 
a wealthy man who lets her down. 
Characters, dilemmas and emotions 
are immediate and believable: m 
engrossing read. 


The World More Or Less, by 
Jean Rouaud, translated by 
Barbara Wright (Harvlll, £14.98} 



Lord Fitzcricket’s innings 


Jeremy Treglown 

Lord Berners: The Last Eccentric 

by Mark Amory 

Chatto & Windus 274pp £20 


^7 Goncourt in 1991 for his first 
novel Fields Of Glory, about tbo im¬ 
pact of the first world war on its sur¬ 
vivors. This is the last in a trilogy 
and the focus is now on the jw. 
1945 generation. The narrator iell : 
of his schooldays and university in 
the sixties, where lit- disco*'r< 
booze, writing and radical politic- 
But events are less important lliar 
Kouaud's ability to glean signifi 
cance from minutiae, and il it- 
jaunty voice doesn't infuriate vw 
his ruminations on growing up ic 
turbulent times can be poignant. 


Heat, by Sally Emerson (Little, 
Brown, £14.99) 


! What Fhtima would like to wear. 


Caute’s novel takes on the incendiary subject JmdtoranntegrS 

Satanic reverses 


DJIbylor 


Fatima’s Scarf 
ty David Caute 

Totterdown Books 560pp £i 5.99 


r HE publishing history of 
Fatima's Scarf comes hedged 
about with controversy, 
uaviij Caute Is a writer of some 
repute - Veronica, Or The Two Na- 
tons (1991) was a particularly sharp 
j on eighties Conservatism — 
Jm y*t this, his 10th novel, was 
M down by nearly every major 
publishing house in London. The 
riven, or at any rate ad- 
■ 3fl f e d by the author, was collective 
‘inness of the theme — a kind of 
ttxant variation on the Salman 


S ET IN the Washington DC'- 

ambassadorial parties and vanauon on the Salman 

litical scandal, Emerson shows i- ; JHdie affair — whereupon Mr 
the perfect family who following what might be 

Beautiful Englishwoman Susan •.f fd M f h L e Mo precedent, resolved 
married to American journalist jo ■ 1 copobliah it himself. 

They have one child, an improbH-: I ^ Much of thfa lone 
wonderful 11 -year-old ^ ,MI “- “ 

Rachel. Then. Susan's creepy * 
lover reappears, and slowly, tn^ 
sweaty summer heat, Susan begit- 
Lo seem unhinged. At times hear 
handed, Heat is none the less & 
triguing. 


Ark Baby, by Liz Jansen 
(Bloomsbury, £16.99) _ 

mt k fiw vpsrs since the n®® 


ifnH a_ i.° f l Qn 8 and con- 

is ** circa 198 ^ 9 in 

I ESP Cit ? of “Bmddereford", 
older readers will perhaps re- 

ST panion8 - ™e fl ap- 
of the Rushdie row Is 
hen- Jn J ? H? u,c tAsAfciuuml, 
by m Egyptian 
Rahman" 

pews fj., f “ ntr ?l confrontation 
m of toe decision of a 15- 


year-old girl, the daughter of a local 
Muslim potentate, to flout the edu¬ 
cation committee's rulebook by 
donning the Islamic headgear of the 
title. 

As the warring factions of Brud- 
dersford’s divided council chamber 
look on, it soon becomes clear that 
Fatima's gesture is ripe for exploita¬ 
tion: the local Labour party, desper¬ 
ately trying to head off a Muslim 
breakaway, gets ever more con¬ 
fused by what is, in effect, recent 
Pakistani politics replayed in West 
Yorkshire; the Muslim mayor mean¬ 
while is scheming to supplant the 
sitting Labour MP; while the Tory 
opposition is simply out to make po¬ 
litical capital. Cranked up by Rah¬ 
man's almost nightly appearances 
on television, half-a-dozen other 
sub-plots, taking in themes of inte¬ 
gration, racial and familial conflict, 
move busily into gear. 

Sharply written — up to a point 
— Fatima's Scarf swiftly declares it¬ 
self as a member of a rather old- 
fashioned genre, the “issue" novel. 
It is here.,perhaps, that some, of Its 
problems as a novel, rather than as 
a rattline niece of satire hamn 


lack of them) they are intended to 
dramatise; a tendency to caricature 
tends to infect some of the walk-on 


parts (clerics with names like 
"Robin Goodgame"); and by the 
end, with blood all over the floor 
and plausibility blown to the skies, 
the novel fairly sinks beneath the 
weight of Its lurid adhesions. 

This isn’t to deny the power of 
some of the individual scenes, in 
particular a rowdy school meeting 
at which three or four of the sub¬ 
plots snap shut like a row of sus¬ 
penders, or Caute's implicit 
conclusion that no one — not en¬ 
raged Islam, liberal apologists or 
toe author of The Satanic Verses 
himself — emerged from the 
Rushdie affair with the slightest 
credit, merely to say that at 560 
pages the proceedings inevitably ac¬ 
quire a slightly winded feel. At the 
same time, for Caute even to at¬ 
tempt a book of this kind — die sort 
of dense, political epic contempo¬ 
rary writers are always being urged 
to produce but somehow never do 
— is worth a round of applause in 
itself. 

Going back to the reasons for its 
mass rejection, though, these are 
difficult times even for established 
writers, and you get the feeling that 
at least two or three of the craven 
publishing moguls denounced In 
the novel's early publicity may have 
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touched on the question of length, it 
looks, for once, as if the wicked pub- 


has illegally exterminated a J 
(they have become mWJ 
rhHHren) and flees London wv 

Buddha, can you spare a dime? 

northern town of 

1 1 __ L a J innAI/flra ulC 

SjgMurphy - 

£17.32 that David Icke was 

notes, the book lacks substance, 

Here ne discovers * 

lights of twins whose Mj* 

haunted by a Pepto-BfairwW^ 

ghost. Jensens 
obscure her deeper °b JJj 
about flawed humanity. J" 
not hung up on real! Bm 
glean some laughs. 

SSnfa -- 

^g^pe247pp£ 9 .99 

God’s messenger”. 

Of course, they never win any 
money. What they do get is an 
“I placed my money where my 

but it does engage in Interesting 
debates and cracks some good 
jokes en route. At its best, 
Scepticism Inc is refreshingly 
quick-witted} easy to read and 
easy to please, with thought- 
provoking ideas beneath the 
, superficial make-believe. At Its 

T a b °°k about the 

metaphysics are” badge and, 
presumably, a cleansed soul. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
bankrupts the Church of England 

Selfish 

(Pan, £6.99)_^ 

f EAH has a violent 

L three' children.'. tbojjb w 

youhg ; and did* 

out'in stripy •legglWPp* 
locked dropouts ln dt S> 
Which she does, dl 

she leaves her ha* 
died. She soon beggar j 

with an equally 
league who behavefl 
unpredictability. ^ S# 

HSKSSSS*!. 

Muslims B!,S5 oUca » Jew> ' 
u ’ and Hindus 

saS-sas--.- 

gaasa-r- 

twice over, and world religions 
shut down by the dozen. Mafrqy 
meanwhile uses the profits to 
end poverty, stop ware, etc. It’s 
all part of his plan for a "moral¬ 
ity based on something physical 
rather than metaphysical”. 

This may sound oddty famil¬ 
iar. Scepticism Inc is A kind of 
Nietzsche for beginners, with 
Edgar Malroy as hber menaoh 
(he even has some of The 

Twilight Of The Idols tattooed on 
his derrUire). Much fun Is had ' 
atthe expense of organised 
religion —■ Its'pettiness, its 
: hypocrisy and, in Nietzschean 
terms, its amorality. Like all crib 

worst, however, Itis just too self¬ 
consciously eccentric. Writing 
like a madman is all very well, 
but you have to wear a strait- 
jacket of some sort 
literary lunacy should serve a 
purpose, even if it is only to raise 
a few laughs. Half the time, 

Fowler is rigorous In his ridicu¬ 
lousness but often, in the ever- 
proliferating subplots and 
asides, he become setfjndul- 
' gent The reader feelB at best '' 
irritated, at worst altenated. By 

1 the end of Scepticism Inc, you 
: can’t help thinking that Fowler is 
' at least as nuts as theobjects of 
hissatire. 


C IX)SE to the Oxford-Swindon 
road, a Cubist but Gothic- 
tipped phallus sticks out of a 
wooded hillock above Faringdou. 
Rooms near the top command views 
over four counties. George Bernard 
Shaw, In old age, fantasised that he 
and his wife might be abandoned 
there by a restless host boned with 
his doddering guests: “While they 
are looking for the White Horse, he 
descends and leaves the country. 
Their skeletons are still in Lhc 
tower.” 

Tito host was Gerald Berners. He 
had built the tower in the mid-1930s 
not — as loyal friends were to claim 
— as a 21 st birthday present for his 
lover. Robert (“Mad Boy”) Hcber 
Percy, or ns an act of job-creation 
during the Depression, but to annoy 
his nimby neighbours, especially a 
telescope-toting admiral. 

“Neighbourtease" was one of the 
many idle pursuits which the 14th 
Enron followed with the commit¬ 
ment that less rich people are 
obliged to give to their careers. It 
was even his telegraphic address at 
Faringdon House: one of several 
features transferred wholesale by 
Nancy Milford into The iforsuit Of 
Love, where Berners is Lord Mer¬ 
lin. 

Another famous tease was to dye 
the pigeons at Faringdon pink, pur¬ 
ple and yellow. Berners loved 
colour almost as much as practical 
jokes. In Rome, where he held down 
a first world war posting as a minor 
diplomat, he kept tin goldfish in 
bowls of blue and green water. 
These were the prettificatlons of ail 
unpretty man — in appearance, 
somewhere between Groucho Marx 
and Clement Attlee. They were also 
part of what Marie Amory describes 
in his deft, enjoyable biography as 
“a flight from Victorian heaviness 
and emotion". 

Berners was depressive, capable 
of an all-too-sharp sense of his own 
failings. Early in the 1940s, he wrote 
that his character was "utterly con¬ 
temptible" and satirised himself in 

Fitzcricket, who has “always led a 
self-centred, sheltered life” and 


whose "little world consists of my 
hobbies and my personal relation¬ 
ships". 

Why should we be interested? 
Mark Amory has caught too much 
of his subject's whimsicality to at¬ 
tempt anything so gross as a critical 
claim, and at points he seems to 
wonder why he has got involved at 
all. Yet a lot emerges, if sometimes 
obliquely. First, Berners was the 
closest that Britain produced in his 
time to a modernist European com¬ 
poser. His Vaises Bourgeoises con¬ 
tain what Stravinsky called "one of 
the most impudent passages in 
modern music" and were a hit at the 
1923 Salzburg Festival. He wrote 
ballets for Diaghilcv (The Triumph 
Of Neptune) and Frederick Ashton 
(including Foyer de Danse). Shortly 
before Berners' death. Sir Thomas 
Bcecham described him as the 
greatest English composer; half a 
century Inter you can buy eight CDs 
of his work. 

He was also a painter accom¬ 
plished enough to be sold success¬ 
fully by the Lefevre Gallery. And lie 
wrote eight fenny books", particu¬ 
larly The Girls Of Radcliff Hall, a 
spoof-a-ck-f on The Well Of Loneli¬ 
ness. and his autobiography First 
Childhood, with its memorable por¬ 
traits of his relations. 

Beyond all this, lie had an excep¬ 
tional gift for friendship, with the 
result that at limes Amory s bonk 
becomes a latterday Brief Lives, 
dashing off sketches of Ronald Fir- 
bank. Gertrude Stein, Salvador Dali, 
the Sitwells, Max Beerbohm. the 
Betjemans.... 

Berners managed an improbably 
durable relationship with the 
farouche Robert Heber Percy. That 
the two men stayed together was 
partly due to Berners' willed high 
spirits. Once, at a house party, Cecil 
Beaton asked where Heber Percy’s 
room was. That night, Beaton crept 
in to be greeted by Berners in his 
notoriously unenticing nightcap, 
saying “Oh Cecil, this is so sudden". 

Perhaps it is for the quality of his 
gqyness, in both senses, that Gerald 
Berners most deserves to be re¬ 
membered. He described his life as 
one which involved "the painstaking 
elimination of regret, remorse and 
the sense of guilt": no mean feat for 
anyone, ever, let alone a queer born 

asaMsst* 

onty took delight but gave It 
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Football League round-up _ 

Highbury faithful spurred on by dreams of treble chance 

Guardian Reporters I miershlp title last Saturday with a I a 1-1 draw. Andreas Andersson put I bottom, the chances o 


S UCH is the end-of-term eu¬ 
phoria at Highbury that Arsenal 
fans can be heard discussing the 
chances of a “treble'' for the north 
London side. 

Having secured a place in next 
month's FA Cup final against New¬ 
castle United, Arsine Wenger's men 
took another step towards the Pre- 

Results and tables 

AUTO WIN08CRHEN8I Final: 

Bournemouth 1 . Grtmaby 2 (1 -1 at go minutes). 

FA CARLINO PREMIERSHIP: 

A/ssnal 5, Wimbledon 0; Barnsley 1. 

Tottenham i; Bolton 2. Leeds 3; Chelsea 1. 

Shelf Wed 0; Coventry City I. Liverpool 1; 

Crystal Palace 3. Derby 1; Evgrtcn 1. Leicester 
i; Man utd i, Newcastle Utd i. Southampton 
1, Aston Villa 2; West Hem 2, Blackburn 1. 

NATIONWIDE LBAQUEi 
DMelon One: 

Bhnlnahm 3, Swindon 0; Bradford C 1.QPR 
1; Chariton 1. Portsmth 0. HuddareBd 1, West 
BromO: Ipswich 5. Port vale i; Oxford i, 
Trannwre Rovers 1: Sheri Utd 3. Bury 0. 
Stockport 2, Noltm For 2; Stoke 2. Norwich 0 ; 
Sunderland 2. Crewe 1; Wbtvea 3, Rearing 1 

Division Twot 

Brentford 0. Wigan 2; Bristol R 2, Luton 1; 
Burnley 2. Fulham 1; Chesterfld 1. Bristol City 
0; Gillingham 1, Wrexham t; Plymouth I, 
Northmptn 3; Preston 3, Blackpool 3; 

Wersaii 0. Oldham 0; Wycombe 0. Miitoali Q; 

York l, Southend 1. 

Division Three: 

Bamet l. Scarboro I. Cambridge <1, Swansea 1: 
Cardiff t, Macci63dd £. Chosier 3. Colchester 1: 
Hul 3, Leyton O 2; Unrein 3. Petsrtxno 0: 
MansteJd 2, Hartlepooi 2; Notts County 3, 
Torquay 0. Ruchde/e 3. Exeter 0: Rotlwrtiam 
3.Doncaster 0. Sc'lhorpe I, Darlingtono, 
Shrewsbury 2, Brighton 1. 

BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAOUE: 

Premier Divisions 

Aberdeen i. Rangers 0; Celtic 4. Motherwell 1; 
Dunfermline 1, Hibernian 1; Hearts 1. St 
Johnstone 1. Kilmarnock 1. Dundee U 0. 

First □hrlslon:---- 1 

Dundee 1. Ayr 1; Hamilton l, FaWrk 2; StHlng 
Albion 0, Partlck 1; St Mirren 0. Raflh 2. 

Second Division! 

East FHeO, Clydebank 2; Fcrtar 2, Oueen Slh 4; 
Livingston 1, BrechlnCi; Stanhsmr 1, Clyde 1: 
Stranraer 3. Inverness CT1. 

Third Division! 

Berwick 2, Queens Pk 2; [Dumbarton 2, Albion 
0; E Stirling 2. Cowdenbeath 1; Montrose 0, 

Alloa 3; Roes Co 1, Arbroath 0. 

FA CARLINQ PREMIERSHIP 

P W D L P. A PTS 

Arsenal 33 20 B 4 61 2B SB 

Man Utd 35 20 B 7 65 26 6S 

Liverpool 34 16 11 7 66 37 69 

Chelsea . 34 ia • s i'* »r 

| iJT 3a 1? 6 12 53 39 87 

West Ham 34 IB 7 12 47 42 62 

Blackburn 34 14 B 11 66 60 81 

Aston villa 35 16 B 14 44 44 61 

Derby 34 14 7 1 3 48 44 49 

Leicester 34 ii 13 10 43 37 48 

Coventry 34 11 13 10 40 40 48 

Southampton 35 13 6 17 46 60 44 

Wknbfedon 34 to 11 13 31 38 41 

Sheri Wed 35 11 8 16 4B 62 41 

Newcastle 34 10 10 14 32 40 40 

Everton 35 9 12 14 33 48 89 

Tottenham 35 9 10 16 35 53 37 

Bam stay 35 10 6 20 37 77 38 

Bolton 35 7 13 15 33 56 34 

Crystal Palace 34 1 8 19 31 so U 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 


Division One 

p 

Nottm Forest 44 
Sunderland 43 
Charlton 44 
Middlesbrough 43 
Ipswich 43 
Shell Utd 42 
Birmingham 44 
Wolverhampton 43 


Stockport 

Oxford Utd 

Bradford 

WeeiBrom 

Huddersfield 

Crewe 

Tranmsre 

Swindon 

Norwich 

Bury 

DPR 

Port VfcJe 

Stoke 

ManCty 

Portsmouth 

Reetfng 


27 9 8 

24 12 7 

25 9 10 

25 9 0 
20 14 8 

19 16 7 
IB 16 IQ 
18 10 15 
17 6 19 
16 10 18 

14 15 15 

15 12 17 
14 11 18 

16 5 22 

13 13 17 

14 10 20 
12 13 18 
10 18 15 

10 IB 16 
12 10 22 

11 13 20 

It 11 22 
11 10 23 
11 9 24 


P A PIS 

80 41 80 

81 47 84 
78 49 84 
71 39 B4 
71 41 74 
63 44 78 
58 36 70 
52 46 64 
68 86 68 
50 68 66 
46 51 67 

45 53 67 
GO 85 63 

48 61 83 

49 81 68 
41 66 62 

46 69 49 

41 67 49 
49 60 48 
52 65 46 

42 68 48 
49 63 44 
45 62 43 
39 76 48 


miershlp title last Saturday with a 
5-0 demolition of Wimbledon. By 
half-time the Gunners were 3-0 up, 
thanks to goals from Tony Adams, 
Marc Overmars and Dennis Berg- 
kamp. Emmanuel Petit and Christo¬ 
pher Wreh completed the job after 
the break. 

At Old Trafford, Newcastle 
United dented Manchester United’s 
hopes of retaining their crown with 


a 1-1 draw. Andreas Andersson put 
Newcastle in front, but David Beck¬ 
ham equalised before half-time. A 
frantic Becond-half culminated in 
Ole Gunoar Solskjaer being shown 
the red card for bringing down 
Robert Lee when the Newcastle 
midfielder had a dear run on goal. 

Arsenal, with two games in hand, 
need to win only three of their last 
five games to be champions. At the 


bottom, the chances of achieving 
their "treble” with the relegation of 
arch-rivals Tottenham Hotspur re¬ 
ceded slightly after Spurs secured a 
1-1 draw against fellow stragglers 
Barnsley at Oakwell. 

In the First Division, No tting ham 
Forest remain in pole position de¬ 
spite being hdd to a 2-2 draw by 
Stockport County. They are six 
points ahead of their nearest rivals 


guardian weekly 
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~ Sunderland, Charlton and Mid! 
dlesbrough - all of whom an 
locked together on 84 points. 

In the Second Division, the only 
pnze left to play for is a place in (he 
play-offs, Bristol City and Watfoid 
having already secured a berth in 
Division One for next season. Kevin 
Keegan's Fulham remain third in 
spite of losing to relegation candi¬ 
dates Burnley 2-1 atTUrf Moor. 

In the Third Division, champions 
Notts County defeated third-placed 
Torquay 34) at Meadow Lane. Mac¬ 
clesfield, 2-1 winners over Cardiff, 
remain second. 
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Football 


I Rangers are 
dazzled 
by Glass 
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Bristol Cfty 

44 

24 

10 

10 

66 

38 

82 

Watford 

43 

22 

16 

6 

63 

38 

81 

Fuham 

44 

20 

10 

14 

60 

40 

70 

Grimsby 

43 

18 

14 

11 

64 

35 

68 

Bristol Rovers 

44 

IB 

10 

15 

66 

62 

67 

Northampton 

44 

17 

16 

11 

51 

37 

67 

Wrexham 

44 

17 

16 

12 

62 

50 

86 

Gillingham 

44 

IB 

12 

14 

51 

47 

66 

ChBsterHefd 

44 

IB 

16 

13 

44 

42 

63 

BoorriBmouth 

43 

16 

12 

IP 

62 

4B 

60 

Blackpool 

44 

16 

10 

18 

57 

66 

68 

Wigan 

43 

16 

9 

IB 

8T 

66 

67 

Wycombe 

44 

13 

17 

14 

49 

52 

66 

Preston 

44 

14 

13 

17 

54 

55 

86 

Yorit 

44 

13 

16 

16 

50 

67 

66 

Ordtam 

43 

13 

15 

16 

55 

51 

64 

Walsall 

43 

14 

12 

17 

42 

47 

64 

Mafoaii 

44 

14 

12 

IB 

42 

62 

64 

Luton 

44 

13 

14 

17 

56 

60 

63 

Plymouth 

44 

12 

13 

19 

54 

87 

49 

Brentford 

44 

11 

16 

17 

47 

67 

49 

Burnley 

43 

12 

12 

19 

49 

59 

4B 

Carlisle 

43 

12 

a 

23 

54 

67 

44 

Southend 

44 

11 

10 

23 

46 

74 

43 

Division Three 
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Notts County 

44 

28 

n 

5 

75 

38 

86 

MacclealleM 

44 

21 

13 

10 

57 

41 

78 

Torquay 

44 

50 

11 

13 

64 

56 

71 

Colchester 

44 

20 

10 

14 

70 

69 

70 

Scarborough 

44 

19 

13 

12 

66 

57 

70 

Bamet 

44 

19 

t3 

12 

60 

48 

70 

Lincoln City 

43 

18 

14 

11 

54 

47 

66 

Rotherham 

44 

16 

10 

10 

63 

54 

66 

Peterborough 

44 

18 

12 

14 

62 

48 

66 

Scunthorpe 

43 

17 

12 

14 

52 

50 

63 

Exeter 

43 

15 

15 

13 

65 

56 

60 

Shrewsbury 

44 

18 

12 

16 

61 

60 

60 

Cheater 

44 

17 

9 

IB 

57 

57 

60 

Jidanslieid-- 
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Cambridge Utd 44 

14 

17 

13 

81 

54 

69 

LByton Orient 

43 

17 

It 

15 

56 

45 

69 

Hartlepool 

44 

11 

22 

11 

50 

53 

66 

Rochdale 

44 

16 

6 

22 

52 

52 

64 

Darlington 

44 

14 

10 

20 

54 

70 

62 

Swansea 

44 

13 

10 

21 

49 

61 

49 

Cardiff 

44 

g 

22 

13 

4B 

50 

49 

Hull 

44 

10 

7 

27 

53 

81 

37 

Brighton 

44 

6 

16 

22 

35 

02 

34 

Doncaster 

44 

4 

7 

33 

30112 

19 

BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 


Premier Division 
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Cettio 

33 

21 

6 

6 

61 

23 

69 

Rangers 

33 

19 

g 

fi 

71 

rw »» 1 


no 

to 

t* 

D 

«J 

41 

63 

runnamock 

33 

11 

10 

12 

36 

50 

43 

St Johnstone 

33 

11 

9 

13 

33 

38 

42 

Aberdeen 

33 

B 

11 

14 

34 

48 

36 

Dundee Utd 

33 

7 

13 

13 

40 

48 

34 

Mothsrwal 

33 

9 

7 

17 

42 

56 

34 

Dunfermline 

33 

7 

12 

14 

39 

64 

33 

hfeemlan 

33 

6 

10 

17 

36 

66 

28 

First Division 
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t>ndee 

33 

20 

10 

3 

52 

19 

70 

Falkirk 

33 

17 

fl 

a 

52 

39 69 

Ratlh 

33 

10 

9 

8 

49 

30 

67 

Airdrie 

33 

13 

12 

a 

39 

35 

81 

Gr Morton 

33 

10 

10 

13 

43 

47 

40 

Hamdton 

33 

9 

10 

14 

42 

51 

37 

St Mlnen 

33 

9 

B 

16 

M 

52 

36 

Ayr 

33 

8 

10 

15 

35 

62 

34 

Partlck 

33 

7 

11 

15 

41 

52 

32 

Stlrfng 

33 

7 

10 

IS 

39 

64 

31 

Second Division 
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Livingston 

33 

16 

10 

7 

54 

35 

68 

Clydebank 

33 

15 

11 

7 

41 

27 

68 

Stranraer 

33 

16 

7 

10 

57 

41 

66 

Queen ol South 33 

13 

8 

12 

53 

48 

47 

East Fife 

33 

13 

e 

14 

48 

55 

46 

Forfar 

33 

11 

9 

13 

49 

59 

42 

Inverness Cal. 

33 

10 

10 

13 

60 

60 

40 

StenlKusemub- 

33 

10 

9 

14 

41 

48 

39 

Clyde 

33 

8 

12 

13 

37 

52 

36 

Brecrtn 

33 

7 

10 

16 

39 64 

31 

Third Division 
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Alloa 

33 

21 

4 

8 

69 36 67. 

Arbroath 

32 

18 

6 

8 

£9 35 

60 

Rosa County 

33 

10 

10 

7 

81 

34 

68 

East Strong 

33 

17 

5 

11 

46 

37 

66 

Albion 

32 

12 

5 

16 

63 62 

4i : 

Queen's Park 

33 

9 

10 

14 

39 49 37 i 

Berwick 

33 

a 

12 

13 

40 

52 

36 : 
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European Cup Winners’ Cup, semi-final, 2nd leg: Chelsea 3 Vicenza 1 (agg: 3-2) 
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Chelsea veteran Mark Hughes celebrates his winning goal against Vicenza photo kevim iamakj.e 

Spark of genius fires Blues 


Martin Thorpe 
at Stamford Bridge 

C HELSEA won through to 
the final last week after a 
comeback nf .pujpoF^ 

uuiis was sealed by a player, aptly 
nicknamed Sparky, who is no 
stranger to such stirring deeds after 
a long and distinguished career. 

Mark Hughes, 34 now and often 
on the bench in the twilight of his 
playing days, proved once again that 
there is no substitute for class and 
experience when the pressure is on 
as he carved the winning goal out of 
nothing 14 minutes from time. 

Stockholm and a final against 
Stuttgart, 3-1 aggregate winners 
over Lokomotiv Moscow, on May 13 
is the team's reward as they try to 
emulate the feat of the class of 71, 
the last Chelsea team to win a Euro¬ 
pean trophy, in this same competi¬ 
tion. 

The general level of football was 
nothing special but no one noticed 
as the tension and atmosphere of 
the evening overtook even the most 
dispassionate observer. 

This was especially so when, on 
32 minutes, the home crowd’s initial 
hope turned to rampant anxiety as 
Chelsea suffered the setback they 
most dreaded and allowed Vicenza, 
1-0 up from the first leg, to score. 
Gianluca Vlalli’s men were now set 
the onerous task of scoring three 
times to secure the tie. 

Vicenza's goal presented a vivid 
demonstration of how the Italians 
had come not just to defend their. I 


first-leg lead but were prepared to 
pour forward in numbers whenever 
- the occasion-allowed,-— .. 

As the ball came across the 
Chels e a-araa-fherp were nn fe wer 
^-tharnfiree Vicenza players on hand, 
all positioned perfectly to inflict 
maximum damage. In the end Lam- 
berto Zauli's pass found Pasquale 
Luiso on the right of the area and 
the striker promptly dispatched the 
ball wide of Ed De Goey’s despair¬ 
ing dive. 

To Chelsea's credit they hit back 
three minutes later. Graeme Le 
Saux broke down the left and 
passed inside to Gianfranco Zola 
who unleashed a shot from about 
20 yards which the Vicenza goal¬ 
keeper Pierluigi Brivio could only 
push out to Gustavo Poyet, who 
struck the ball into the net 

The big Uruguayan had scored 
on his last start too, although that 
was on October 5, after which he 
picked up a cruciate ligament injury 
which has since kept him out of ac¬ 
tion. This was the perfect welcome- 
back present 

But when Frank Leboeuf cleared 
off the line from Luiso close to half¬ 
time Chelsea went iqto the break 
with much to ponder. 

The power of the mind, plus a few 
well-chosen words from the coacji 
no doubt, worked wonders. Chelsea 
emerged for the second half, witn 
thoughts concentrated, and spirit re¬ 
charged, and set about attacking 
Vicenza with a vigour born of 
necessity. ‘" 

Six . minutes after; the restart 


Chelsea reaped their reward. Vaffi, 
picked up the ball wide on the right 
-mid unzipped-a^croSS dt accur*7 [ 
nnd pace that fell perfectly for Zoa j 

Italians. , 1 

Vialli went close with a bicfi* 
kick, but by midway through^; 
second half the vital third goal | 
not arrived — in feet Gustaw] 
Mendez had gone closest w, 
Vicenza with a header wide. | 
So Graham Rix, Chelsea’s boss ®, 
the dug-out, further increased *®! 
team’s attacking edge by btwgM, 
on Hughes to join Vialli and Zoo “P 

It turned out to be the P 1107 ^: 
tactical masterstroke. De vjj 
launched an innoaious-W 
clearance deep intq the 
half. Hughes, made use “ jr? 
bounce to head the ball beycjj ■, 

. defender Dominlco DI Cano 
fire home an exquisite leit- f0 “ w 
ley from the left side of the arejv^ 
Joy in the stadium was 
fined. But still it needed anoOier* 
of defiance from De Gpey 
Chelsea’s win being snatched 
them seconds before the en , 
the keeper, managed ® "gl 
Arturo Dl Napoli’s cross away W 
the waiting feet of Luiso-, 

On the final whistle 
other hero, Hughes, w Cp . 

, on the grouqd, ’Si# 

ian elbpw off the ball BJ. 
probably did npt car?-. “ JL 
ready inflicted *e 

that mattered. J— 


IJ Patrick Glenn _ 

; ANGERS’ pursuit of a decade 

n of dominating the Scottish 
championship was severely 
hampered by a 28th-rainute goal 
from Stephen Glass and the 
second-half dismissal of Lorenzo 
Amoroso at Pfttodrie last Sunday. 

Now three points behind 
Celtic In (he Scottish Premier 
league with three matches re¬ 
maining, the Ibrox side looked 
for most of a rigorous game as 
though they had emptied their 
cupboard during their two 
recent victories over Celtic. 

The Rangers manager Walter 
Smith called the 1-0 result “dis¬ 
appointing" and said his players 
had let themselves down in the 
! first half. 

W There was a general aluggish- 
ness about their play upon which 
Aberdeen zestfully capitalised. 
When Araoruso whb ordered off 
I •' bilhe 59th minute, with the visi- 
!i tors already a goal down, their 
I task became too much. 

With Alex Cieland, Gordon 
! »urie, Jonas Them and Stuart 
Me Call drawing bookings on top 
, “ Amoruso dismissal, It was 
I also a bad day on the discipli- 
'■ i nary front for the champions. 

That Rangers would have trou- 
i wa obvious from early in the 
I when Aberdeen demon- 
. an energy and commit- 

1 been m,ssin g often 

I ^ season to leave them 
^atened with relegation. This 
Iowa them free of anxiety. 
,L B ; Glass produced 

, J£ 1 f*! the home aide were al- 
1 iS 8 ^ 8 * 1 ,n thought, move- 
They had 

j 8 dwbig aave fromAndy 

1 r had to tip Bm y 

1 Srhl!| ft H f00t ah 1 0tafter the 

( j 8 ! 1 been released into 

^ left ride of the penalty area 

; a measured pass. 

go? 8 which brought the 

I SelM, CkanddedBi ve. 

l^^hsence^auseof 
p0B8e89i °n on 
i to ^^G?tS^ PPeC l a pasa lon « 

^KycilHeg on the right. 

* i *HS r T rd u aa * Glfl98 

hr coZT .^^htuUve McCall 
bis crosaS' UIB,de the area and 

ered^iL perfertJ Y deliv - 

10 ^ e header from 

Go^ dSh,fihto ^ right of 

' p, 'SS 1 & s ^ al l 00d 

! of tho fnr ^ w m 6 Buch an, 

i tolledc^S5 ra 2 Man chester 

Lading Swf? 1 * 11 ' ^ out ‘ 

©toS5 to , Wbutor widi a 
jrgul display in midfield. 

I ^efwere ^ 111111 toef - 

ZSSzSSSZ* 

'ainlng S . Vere lob In re- 

r "^bim, .. ccov ery from th e ■. ■ 

j Tulek audKf ^ ,m Presalvely 

I kfcntioHy harmfi ^ ‘ .M otherwe ll» : 


- , t to sf- 

- fH 

^ 1 1 ' ■■ 
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Sailing Whitbread Round the World Race 

Smith is ready 
for the chase 
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snipper Lawrie Smith at the helm of Silk Cut photo: S tephen mundav I pered^he' toall 

Hamed retains title with a great victory 


Bob Fisher 

T HE 870-mile seventh leg of 
the Whitbread Round the 
World Race, from Fort Laud¬ 
erdale to Baltimore, which started 
last Sunday, will give Lawrie Smith 
and the crew of Silk Cut the chance 
to prove that their win in the previ¬ 
ous leg was no fluke. 

Smith is convinced Silk Cut can 
achieve a podium place by the time 
the race finishes in Southampton. 
We could have been second now if 
we hadn't lost our mast on leg five,* 
he said. “We were leading at the 
time. We have the speed to beat the 
rest; we just need the breaks." 

With Paul Cayard and EF Lan¬ 
guage so far out in front, anything 
but second place by the time the 
race is over is unrealistic. 

Smith is working with his naviga¬ 
tor Vincent Geake, who only joined 
die boat after four legs, and his confi¬ 
dence has been repaid. It was 
Geake’s call to stay right approach¬ 
ing Barbuda on the last leg which 
put Silk Cut 20 miles ahead of EF 
Language. Smith said: “We were able 
to five off round the island while the 
others struggled to make it." 

There will be two new skippers 
for this leg; George Collins is back 
with Chessie Racing — he skip¬ 
pered the boat he owns on legs 


IN World Boxing Organisation 
featherweight crown with a seventh- 
round stoppage of Puerto Rican 
Wilfredo Vazquez at the Nynex 
Arena in Manchester. 

The 23-yearold champion from 
Sheffield gave the most polished 
performance of his career by biding 
his time against the rugged, 37- 
year-old veteran of 22 world title 
fights before moving In for a clinical 
finish. He was always in control and 
put the challenger on the canvas 
fourtime8. 

On the same bill, Chris Eubank 
lost to local boy Carl Thompson in a 
gruelling, 12-round fight for the 
WBO cruiser-weight title. The 31- 




Hamedi polished performance 


j year-old took a lot of punishment 
i but kept intact his 12-year record of 
• not being stopped, 
i After the defeat. Eubank, the for- 
: mer middle- and super-middle 
weight champion, was taken to hos- 
i pltal for a brain scan, which re¬ 
vealed no damage, and treatment to 
a badly cut left eye. 

T EGLA LOROUPE fulfilled the 
prophecy of Ingrid Kristiansen 
when she reduced the women's 
world marathon record to 2hr 
20min 47sec in Rotterdam. The 26- 
year-old Kenyan, barely 5ft tall, 
sliced 19 seconds off the mark set 
by the great Norwegian runner In 
London 13 years ago. “In 1996, 
when I met Ingrid in New York, she 
told me that one day I would break 
her record," Loroupe said. 

Moses Tamil continued his coun¬ 
try’s remarkable streak to win the 
Boston marathon for the second 
time in three years, giving Kenya its 
eighth consecutive winner. 


H ALIFAX returned to the Foot¬ 
ball League after five seasons in 
the Vauxhall Conference. They beat 
Kidderminster 2-0, with Geoff Hora- 
field putting them apead just before 
half-time. And when Jamie Patter¬ 
son got the second 10 nilnutes from 
time with a 20-yard drive, the 1,500 
Halifax supported went into rap¬ 
tures and began celebrating. ■ 

; At Wembley, Grimsby Town Won 
their, first trophy in 18 years whdn, 
they .beat Bournemouth 2-1 to lift 
the;Auto Windscreen Shield. The 
scores were level at 1-1 after 90 min¬ 
utes, so the game had to -go Into 
extra time. - Wayne ! Burnett got 


Grimsby's “golden goal" with eight 
minutes left. 


R EAL MADRID, European cham¬ 
pions a record six times 
cruised into their 10th European 
Cup final when they held Borussia 
Dortmund to a goalless draw In Ger¬ 
many. The Spaniards, 20 up from 
the first leg, played a containing 
game, but holders Dortmund rarely 
posed any serious tlireat 
Real's opponents in Amsterdam 
on May 20 will be Juventus, for 
whom it will be their third succes¬ 
sive appearance in the final. The 
Italians withstood a determined 
fightback by Monaco. Nicola 
Amoruso swept Juventus 5-1 ahead 
on aggregate, but Philippe Leonard 
quickly levelled the score and 
Thierry Henry put Monaco 21 up 
on the night before Alessandro Del 
Piero struck for Juventus. Robert 
Spehar restored Monaco’s lead, but 
it was too late to stop Juventus book¬ 
ing their place in the final, 64 on 
aggregate. 


G LENN HODDLE is leaving 
nothing to chance in his build¬ 
up to the World Cup In France. He 
revealed that three-quarters of hJs 
England squad have had consulta¬ 
tions with his faith healer, Eileen 
Drewery. “People who ridicule this 
sort of tiling ; have got dosed 
minds," said the England codch. ■ 
Meanwhile French World Cup or¬ 
ganisers have set up special phone 
lines to dispose of the 110,000 extra 
tickets they agreed to release for 
the June tournament The tickets 
are earmarked for supporters from 
the European Community. ' 


three and four before handing back 
" to Dee Smith for the fifth leg — and 
f Dennis Conner has returned to take 
f j° int command of Toshiba with Paul 
Stand bridge. The early part of the 
I leg can be a geai^buster with a 
i fierce Gulf Stream current possibly 
: battling a brisk nor'-easter. It would 
- cause short, sharp seas which Con¬ 
ner expected, “will be tough at 10 
i knots to windward”. 

; If the wind is fair, however, this 
could be an exceedingly quick leg. 
f and if the wind is hard enough — 
and it was close to it on occasion last 
week — the 449.1 miles, 24-hour 
record of Silk Cut could be toppled. 
But there will still be the slow part 
of the leg in Chesapeake Bay. 

EF Language, on 60S points, has 
a massive 115 point lead over 
Gunnar Krantz's second-placed 
Swedish Match, and there are only 
105 points available to the winner of 
the seventh leg. So whatever hap¬ 
pens, EF Language will still lead 
going into the penultimate eighth 
leg, which starts on May 4. 

Grant Dalton's Merit Cup is third, 
16 points astern of Swedish Match, 
but 23 ahead of Chessie Racing and 
live more dear of Innovation 
Kvaerner. In sixth place is Silk Cut 
while Toshiba is seventh after los 
ing all her points for the Cape Horn 
leg foil owing disqualification. 

] KA ICHAEL DOOHAN. the 32- 
IVIyear-oid world motor-cycling 
legend from Australia, produced a 
flawless performance in the Malay¬ 
sian Grand Prix in Pasir Gudang to 
clinch his first 500cc GP win of the 
season. Doohan, four times the 
world champion, rode his Honda to 
a winning time of 45min 15.53 sec. 
Carlos Checa of Spain was second, 
and Italy’s MaxBiaggi came third. 

W ITH rain, snow and some of 
the worst flooding on record, 
a new cricket season got off to a 
soggy start in England. The start of 
the match between Cambridge uni¬ 
versity and Northamptonshire was 
heavily curtailed at Fennel* — 
marking its 150th year as a cricket¬ 
ing venue. At The Parks, Sussex 
ended the first day op 1824 against 
Oxford university. The second and 
third days at both grounds were 
washed out 


| OHN MAJOR will take over as 

V toe president of Surrey cricket 

club next year after being elected 
deputy to Micky Stewart Stewart a 
club member for 50 years, was 
elected at the club's annual meet¬ 
ing, with Major unanimously en¬ 
dorsed as his -understudy. '"I've 
been an avid follower of- Surrey 
cricket for 45 years, and am de¬ 
lighted to put something back into 
the county that has given me such 
pleasure for so long,“ said Britain’s 
former prime minister. 


T HE world of snooker was 
mourning the passing of Fred 
Davis, who died at his hotae in Den¬ 
bigh, North Walds. Dnvls won eight 
world snooker titles in the nln 
years between 1948 and 1957, 
was also a world champion at 











